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What's 
YOUR 
Future? 


Totay i 3 io are oosnins 
a week 
ine bd. six days as 
Electrical Expert, 
can make from $70 to 
$200, and make it easier 
—not work half soh 
Then why —— in 
the “small ”" game— 
in a line o' work that 
offers—No Big Promo- 
tion—No Big Income— 
No Big Future? 
Fit yourself for a Big 
Job. 


Your 
Success 
Is Guar- 

anteed 


So sure am I that you 
can learn electricity— 
so sure am | after study- 
ing with me, you too 
get in the “big money” 
class in electrical work, 
that I will. guarantee 
under Bond to return 
every single penny paid 
me in tuition if, when 
you have finished my 
Course you are not sat- 
isfied it was the 
investment you ever 
made, 





The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pay “Mai 


Too, Can Learn 


to Boss This Joh 


EXTRA 
SPECIAL! 


Radio 
Course 
FREE 


An up-to-the-minute 
Home Study Course— 
the latest wireless de- 
velopments—given 





at AS 


= 


courses for the price of 
one. Mail coupon for 
full particulars. 


“Electrical Experts” 
Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


Be an Electrical Expert 


Today even the ordinary electrician—the “screw-driver” kind—is making money 
—big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and 
wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert’”—who is picked out to “boss” 
electricians—to boss the big jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year.. Getin 
line for one of these “Big Jobs’’ by enrolling now for my easil -learned, quickly. grasped, right: 
up-to-the-minute Spare Time Home Study ‘Course i in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School Graduate. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers every ’ 
man, regardless of age, education or previous experience, the chance to become, ina 
very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 4 


I Give You a Real: Training ¢ 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago ‘o Engineering Works, I know exactly the kind of 
training a man needs to enable him to get and hold good sitions, and to earn 











big pay. I not only know, but I give you that trainin, willtrain you as I ot 

have trained thousands of other men who, today, are roldin splendid elec- 4 Chie! 

trical positions, or are in businessfor themselves as Electrical Contractors. Engineet 

ELECTRICAL With me youdo PRACTICAL work—at 
FREE wor: Outtit SOM, Foo start sieht te afte So mee 
L 4 first few lessons to WORK AT 

YO PROFESSION in a practical wa ou need appartus, and orks 
I give it to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. iron Tiaited riod, beeldes mak- w 

ing a slashing cut & the cost of my tuition, I will GIVE each new stud- , Dept. 436, 2150 Lae 
ent ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST, a complete Electrical Working rence Ave., Chicagoll, 
Outfit, consistin pt. B4 Ammeter, Electric Motor, Bells, Wire se 
Gauge, W Wire for Wiring, Tools, etc., for home and construction work. Dear Sir:—Send at once 


Lessons, your Big 
ful; particulars of Jost Free 


But You Must Act Today ¢ 


and the two Same? ee 

This offer is positively limited, and may shortly be withdrawn, m. ly prepaid, without igation on ay 
Fill in and send me the coupon, or drop =e a -card, 
giving me your full name and address, and receive full 
Particulars of this pas offer. But doit NOW—TODAY 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer , 4 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Dept.436, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. Addrees a 
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Festa Ss 
), sors ave 
New! hae oh Half 

Not oad On This New 


Standard 
Rebuilt Toneicined 


Send No Money! 


We Ship You This Wonderful New Oliver Nine on Free Trial! 


Hi IS OUR OFFER: The most start- Co., Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Morris & Co., and 





ling offer ever made by any typewriter others of like character. It is: the finest type- 
manufacturer. Send no money—not a writer made at any pricel 


» single penny down. Just mail us the coupon. -__ You are to be the sole judge rake ¢'S morite. 
We will ship you absolutely FREE, on a 5- We will send it to you on 
DAY TRIAL, a brand new OLIVER NINE. TRIAL without your sending us a cent, Then 
typewriter, direct from the factory to your — when you have convinced: yourself of its 
home or office. merits, its superiorities — you pay a little each 


You TRY it! If youare thoroughly convinced month at the present low price. 
that it is the best typewriter at any price that 
you ever tried, you then pay us a small amount USE THE COUPON 


a month—only afew cents a day —and this We might tell you volumes. about the merits 
wonderful typewriter is yours at about half the of the OLIVER NINE, its ease of operation, 
cost of any other’standard typewriter. how durable it is, how economical, how noise- 


1 
SAVE HALF OR MORE ess. But we prefer that you learn these facts 


for yourself by actual test. 


° All we ask you to do is to fill out and mail the COU- 
The OLIVER NINE is offered to you today PON. We will then send you our complete FREE 
at an amazingly low price. A few years ago the _— Oeste & gee os yf eentiretes catalog. and 
he . . a startling revelation entitled “ e 4 ‘ost 0 y 
Oliver sold for $100, or more, like any other writers—The Reason and the Remedy.” ‘if 
You can’t afford to overlook this oppor- 
tunity. A typewriter is today a necessity. 
An economy as well as a convenience, to 
everyone. Mail the COUPON NOW, be- 





standard machine. We had the same cumber- 
some, expensive methods of selling through 
branch offices, agents, salesmen. Then we 
Beene this new day way of selling direct by FREE fore you forget ieee ow zoe con 
mail. writer—new from the factory. 

Today you get an improved OLIVER BBSsanue 
NINE, with many 1922 refinements and im- OFFER THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
provements—a finer typewriter than we for- Chicago 
















736 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., , Mi. 

merly sold for $100—and you get it at this a 7's 

astonishing new low price—lower than the price “g The Oliver Typewriter Company ° 
of a rebuil t 736 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, IL 

uilt typewriter. ® + 

Y Please send me without the slightest obligation ' 

950,000 SOLD Sart catalog ‘and the booklet “The High Cost ot | 

: - er - ° Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” : 

Don’t make any mistake. This is mot arebuilt § ; 

or second-hand typewriter, but a spick-and-span &Name............. ; i? 

new OLIVER NINE, 1922 model, shipped to g | 

you direct from the factory. BP NONI 5 iscstinscsntisssdt <cnnictaninbmaacamimmbesepeionaaadhis ae 1 

This is the identical OLIVER used by fore- § r 

Most business concerns like the N. Y. Central 5 city sencaatalen Se ; 

Lines, the U. S. Steel Corp., New York Edison 4 


SE SS ee ee ee ee Ree eee ee 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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CONTENTS 


THE HOUSE OF BRACKEN. Complete Novelette Calvin Johnston : . 
“Art is a robber and murderer; somebody must pay for it.” declared Waysider, ) 
the Theosophist. And, in this gripping story of - BK Is life, the Brackens 
paid—with misfortunes as coin. 

































































EXHIBIT B. : 7 2 - . Mildred Cram ‘ «> «ia 
It was Martha's poor prea to have to wait on Murray Hill while Austin 
roamed the world. She wasn't even Exhibit A, some one said. [er busband 
preferred armadillos. He could leave Martha for two years. because be was so 
sure of her. But no one knew what Martha thought until 


THE TRUMP CARD . : “ . Beatrice Ravenel , “ . Be 


Villiers, Livingstone and Welbrook played at cards with Fate, and, asx usual, Fate 
held the trump card, 








PERIL. Two-part Story . é . Winston Bouvé ‘ . 8 


A frantic household stopped short ‘in the flurry of final preparations on the morn 
ing of Jacque’s wedding day, when her room was found empty. But her arrival, 
just before the ceremony, in the bedraggled costume of the night before, brought 
no lover's greeting from her middle-aged bridegroom. 


GOLDEN MYSTERY. Verse Freeman Harrison . 








THE WORST MAN IN EUROPE Ernest L. Starr 


It was said of Steve Powell that he could find the center of any stage blindfolded, 
and, in his réle of “the worst man in Europe,” he held it until little Minnie 
Tracy dominated the action of the play, and changed the course of Steven's life. 


KINGS OF HEARTS. Series Anice Terhune 


Francois, Seigneur de Bassompierre : The Man of Six Thousand Love Letters. 
THE NIGHT OF THE FAIR Ralph Cobino 
Life was pulsing in Rogers’ veins, yet he felt that he must remain a memory al 
to the woman he loved. 


HOPE. Verse 
THE MOON OUT OF REACH. Serial . Margaret Pedler 


In which Nan Davenant and Maryon Rooke meet again. 


LONDON BRIDGE . > ‘ . Austin Wade 


They called him “London Bridge ” because he was always falling for the ladies. 
GOSSIP. Verse 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS 




























Laura Benet. 




























Harry Lee 





Dorothy Parker 
The Editor 















Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 
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WARNING — Do not subscribe through agents anknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persone whe have been thus victimised. 
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“Hello, Bill! 


“This is Fred. I called up to 
tell you about a find I made the 


other night, at Jackson’s book 
store. 


“Went there for something to 
read and after browsing around 
for a half hour, lit upon a copy of 
‘FREE RANGE LANNING, 
by George Owen Baxter, and say, 
it is a corker! 


“No, I never heard of him be- 
fore, nor of his publishers who are 
the Cuetsza House, but take it 


from me, it is some story of the 


big outdoors, and one which will 
amply repay you for the invest- 
thent of your money and time in it. 


“IT haven’t read such a good 
western-outlaw story in a blue 
moon. 


_“It costs a dollar and seventy- 
five cents, but, O, boy, you get 
your money’s worth.” 


Chelsea House, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Help Wanted—Female 





BE * _ anes IVE. Excellent gprrs: 
tunity, 


Write T. 
Kaawig, “436 M36 "Westover 


BECOME MILLINERY DESIGNERS. 
$125 month. Learn while earning. Sample 
lessons free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. C-822, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘Bunding. KRanens 
MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
-— “Salar jae secret meeeaations, re- 
jalaries; expenses. American For- 

eign Detective Agency, 14, St. Louis. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
ine, i sent. Bupegionse 


Travel. 
Pa 
1968 Broad: 





American » Detective 
way, N. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, furnish- 
Say solag"ot "ES Ende Fe 
our “* alts 
tories” anyw Booklet a 
Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Prana, 

BIG aay iF AND FAST.S 


owner buys gold initials for a ito. 
a 
charge re | make $1.35. Y iy 


System, 











camoles. American Mt J conn Deve 
ica ; rece 0., 

170, East Orange, N 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. Free Sam- 
ples Gold Sign Letters for Store and 
Office Windows. Any one can do it. Big 
demand. Liberal offer te general agents. 
setalite Letter Co., 431T N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 


“BE A . RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
monte’ spare-time study. Splendid owner 
tunities. "Position guaranteed or money re 
funded. Write for Free Booklet CN- 28, 
yu Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 





BE A DETECTIVE of Finger Print _Ex- 

















$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
y ~ 








home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stam Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, 

WOMEN WANTED: come Costume 
Designers. $140 month, Learn while earn- 
ing. peuple Syeon free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. 560, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous 


MAKE your house ‘‘burgle-proof’ by using 
Burg-la- er window locks, 50 cents each. 
Company, 11228 Longwood 

Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desir 
should write for our 
Your Patent.” 


ng to secure patents 
guide-book “‘How To 
Send sketch or de- 








scription for our — s its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, Ce 
PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
ae Best results. Promptness as- 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
c 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Correspondence. solicited 
Results procured, Charges reasonable. Write 


Metzger, Washington. 



































pert. Excellent rtuniti Write Wag- 
ner, 186 East 79 % York. . ” INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy- 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, 
LARGE MANUFACTURER wants agents; | St. Louis, Mo 
sell advertised brand men's «shirts direct to ev a ee : 
wearer. No capital or experience required. PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Free samples. | Madison Mills, 505 Broad- Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
way, New Yor! = CO nn mag 7. free oes of 
ts patentable nature. ahest references. 
AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful little Prompt Attention. Reesonaiile Terms. 
article; something new; sells like wildfire Victor J. wrens & Co., 767 Ninth, Wash- 
carry in pocket; write at once for free sam- ington, D. 
ple. Albert Mil Gen. Mer. 5898 Amer- 
jean Blig., Cincinnati, Ohio Personal 
+ upd wannsere POSITIONS open to men 
Pleasant work, experiance uineceenty. Wile | ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life's Story. 
for free sarltoulaes about these positions Send birth date and dime for trial reading. 
and examination. Columbia School of | Eddy. Westport St.. 33—74 Kansas City, 
Civil Service, 292 Pope Bidg., Washing- | Missouri. ‘ 
ton, I . AR of epee Be gs 4 Send dime, 
NTS— ¥ ; rthdate for truthful, reliable, convincing 
SSENTS <ots.00 6100.00 ie ye trial a azel Hause, Box 215, Los 
of this big money maker by writing for Angeles, Ca 
moe Samples and particulars. Worcester BE WISE! BE CHEERFUL! BE PROS- 
Monogram Co., Worcester, Mass. PEROUS! New way plan brings wonderful 
, results. Valuable pointers and your person- 
Cun eT 8s voor pyle 2A mee) ality revealed for 10 cents and birthdate. 
Specimen Ginnie” ae pa Thomson-Heywood, Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Columbus Institute, B-3, Columbus. Ohio. | Bids.. San “Francisco, ‘Cai. 
SELL kit Cleanest, handiest Photography 
mucilage dev Thousands in use eau- 
“ally, alshed, nickel gee, desk holder, peas. BOLL DEVELOPED and six 
», store. Handsome profit on first sale: | Cowick’ Studio, Springheld. Ohio 
continual profits from refill sales. Sells : 
easily for $1.50. Details free; or, se 
$1'50 tor 2 pocket samples. “Hotinan-corr | Short Stories and Photoplays 
Mfg. Co., 318 Lafayette St.. New York. 
rences : Any bank, Duns or Bradstreets. WRITE NEWS ITEMS and_ Short 
aE ae oe | og ty pay in spare time. Copyright 
RAILWAY mail clerks wanted. $133 Book plans free. roe Reporting Syn- 
month. Men over 17. List peaitigne Ses. dicate “ee St. Louis 
= Oc 


Write Franklin Institute, Dept 
ester, N. Y. 





$75.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY. Free sam- 
ples. Lowest priced gold window letters for 
Stores, offices and autos. 
it. Large demand. 
Acme Letter Co., 2800 Z, 


Automobiles 
AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free of 
Tt contains helpful, in- 


our current issue. 
structive information on overhauling, igni- 
wiring. rburet storage 


ca ors. 
batteries, etc. Over 120 . iustrated. 
Send for 


f ay. ut 
Digest, 530 Butler Bide. Cincinnati. 


ny y can do 
Exclusive territory. 
Congress, age. 




















WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary ; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little hook 

of money-making hinte, suggestions, ideas; 
1 Story and ~Movie 

writing. Absolutely Free. 

Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn 


WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays, 
are wanted for plication. ‘Literary Bu: 
Teau. 175, _Hanni 1, Mo. 


__ PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for California 

; also stories. Submit manueariote, 

if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 

and Deta Details. Harvard Company, 560, San 
anci 











Please mention this magazine when answering 


. poem or 
D-102, 








Short Stries and Photoplays— 


~ AUTHORS: FREE BOOK on 
writing and mark 
plays, Box 43, Des 


EDITORIAL [SERVICE for 
pors—Criticism, 
5 Haro id Ellingson, B-523, 
orado Springs, Colo. 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS—send today” 
Free copy America’s leading magazine” 
writers of photoplays, stories, poems, 
instructive, helpful. Writer's Diewe 
Butler Building, Cincinnati. ia 



























Songs, Poems, etc, 


WRITE A SONG POEM, 


Love, 
Comic 


or any subject. 1 
guarantee publication. 
ye Edward Trent, 625 
Block. Chica) 


Seuapermsenaia Learn of the 
demand for songs suitable for da 
the opportunities greatly changed 

new writers, obt ainable ae in 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide 
Submit your ideas for cy a oe once 
criticism and advice. 


pose music, secure amen ‘and fe 
free publication or outright sale 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Geet 
New York. 


ANTED—Original Ideas 
Rend for our free booklet, 
Write The ome Per a So! 

r To 


sg." 
“co he Ame rican 

composer of such songs cm a LS 

night in Dreamland,”’ 

Sweetheart,”’ “Dreaming a ue ‘ein, 

is our chief compose The 

songs have run into the millions, 

ideas or song poems for free criticism 









for 
‘How "You 
Leo 


advice, on any subject. We cma 
ecure copyright, and Fe 
Music Company, Suite 109, 920 8 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

WRITE THE WORDS for a 
Revise Poems, write music cuaraitee 
secure publication. Submit poems on 
subject. Broadway Studios, 159-4 ’ 
gerald Bidg., New 

SONG WRITERS. Write for my iv 
tion today. Mevasd Simon, 22 West . 
Ave., Detroit, Mict 

FREE Coenen “Song Wi riting Fects” 














sc Poems Wan Free Exam 
We write music, facilitate ey ation. 
cessful Song fervice, hang _— 46th > 


New “York. . Departme 


$500.00 PRIZE ane: If you 
the best third verse for our son 
Arms” your will ve $! 
name and” We’ sha md you “tree the 
test rules and words of this so 
Corp., 248° W:.: 47th St, Dept. 6 $-A, 
York. ati 
WonDEpety, PROPOSITION for 

lody writers. Ray Hi 

1040, Dickeys Ave., Chicago, 


smcceasful “at 








vara. 
ee eae 

proposition. usic a. 1 

copyrighting, Printing. Pioneer stud Ob 


Suite 571, 1674 Broadway, New 


SONG 
foreunes, 





YOU write the words for a song 
compose the music free 4 _publieh 6 
Send song-poem to~- _ 

W. 125th St., New York 





Saanaing 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING Ard 5S ’ 
Cured At Home, instructive booklet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 comma Bank 
ing, Washington, D. . 








Vaudeville 
GET ON THE STAGE. | tell 7% 
Send stamp for instructive Stage 
La Delle, Box 551, 








Wanted to Buy 





if unsatisfactory. Ohio 
Lennox Building. Cleveland, “ohio. 
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Beacon Lights of Business 


LONG perilous coasts, lighthouses throw 

their guiding rays far into the night to 

warn the mariners and help them safely past 
the shoals. 


Business, too, has its beacons. They are the 
advertisements, which throw a powerful light 
to guide you in your buying. They show you 
what to buy, where to buy and when to buy. 


Spend a few minutes running through the 
advertisements in this publication. Then buy 
the products that have proved up in the light of 
advertising. 


Manufacturers who advertise deliberately focus 
thousands of eyes on their products. Their 
wares must be good, their values honest and 
their prices right or they could not advertise 
successfully. 


In_ the. advertisements you see products that 
have made good under the critical inspection of 
buyers. These products are full value products. 
They. return you dollar for dollar. Buy them. 


Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it is 
guiding so many astute buyers. 


3 


Then you can know that every cent you spend 


buys its full quota of value. 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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SEND NO MONEY 






Now you ean buy the famous, 
%pound Nationa! Typewriter Ji- 
rect from the factory after 

days’ trial— chenlucdls free. You 
be the judge. Then we give you 


10 Months to Pay 


Same machine as used by 
thousands of tors, lawyers, 


10 Months 
to Pay 








salesmen, s ts, 
writers and business men im 31 
countries. Every feature is best, 
standard-size machines. 28 keys. characters. Brand 
new~—not a rebuilt typewriter. 
case free with ae rey machine. 
Days’ Free Trial 





Neat, compact carrying 

Send today for our 10 
Offer and 10 Months’ woe Plan. 

NATIONAL TYPEWRITER C 

Dept. 14 F Fond du wis. 






























Prov CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors 
bet gprs is 


The’ lessons <4 
and cay that *t, Slee 
you can 


course 

includes a beauti: 
HawaiianGuitar,picks, 
bar and 62 pieces of m 


Special A for 

fr; have your own Guitar. 
First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg.) NEW YOE 
Address Dept.S.S.-6 


For 


Don’t be satisfied with 
puttering around with 
Radio. You can earn big money. Learn by mail, 
in spare time, how to design, construct, install, re- 
pair, maintain, operate, sell and demonstrate com- 
plete radio outfits. Write for our book, “How to 
Learn Radio at Home.”’ 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept. 1068, Washington, DB. Sc. 


# you 














“WA ED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Steady life-time job. Common education suffi- 
seseeecient. No “pull” nec- 
* 


ail cou- 
Fate % PaTTERson : 
Dept. 986 Rochester, N. Y. *, ofvit 'Stavice 
Sirs: Send me without charge your SCHOOL 












Catalog, describing this and other U. S, Dept. 986 
Government positions. Rochester, 
mu. Y. 


A RE Cr pee eee tees 


Address...... Cecvcccccccocccoce PTT Titi ti itt 














’ | Cigarettes securely packed in Mahogany W 





Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of selected Pure 
Tobacco,,with a distinctive ag | is ap 
ated by smokers of discrimination and taste, 








28. us $2,00 (post offiee, express 
order o¢ chock) ¢ for « box of 100. Sent postpaid 
any address. The Bud Cigarette Company, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City. 


Witt 
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Suppose Y ou Want to 
Break Into the Movies 











The question you ask yourself is: Jie 
what are my chances? It doesn’t hel 
very much to read about how Mary 
ford and Charlie Chaplin got their oy 
what I. want to know is, ought / tot 
break in? Have J*the qualifications? bt 
if so, just how ought I go about it 
begin?” 

We have prepared a book that ‘answers 
those questions. defuitels,.,and author 
tively. It is made up of articles that I 
appeared from time me Piers 
PiLay - MAGAZINE; fe ws y 
the result of -paigist 
a writer who isa se that who 
his or her subject e else cam 
find ‘set forth as completely, clearly, 
frankly the real facts about getting > 
the movies, particularly in regard to 
own particular case. The book is 


“Your Chance as 


Screen Actor” 


It contains niney-six pages of info 
tion, by whichyot ‘will be able defini 
to decide . whether of. not the. screen is to 
be -your profession. ‘s 

This book. is only 26 cents a copys fj 

To procure one, address the book de- |} 
partment. } 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


figation 
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A apron 
_ fetal! Value $22.50 


A beautiful little 


= Ta 


red 
safety lever. Small and compact, 


gooen't bulge GET OUR CATALOG 


THE FAMOUS 


“32 NINE” 

—Built Like a Watch— 

REG ONLY 
VALUE 


35.00 *11" 


The most beautiful, finest 
made, all-around automatic in 
the world—bar none. Winner of practionhy all 
Ruropean Championships. New model, ultiess 
action, super-quaiity blue steel. Grip aafety and 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto, cartridges. Shoots 
®@ times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
@issembied with fingers. 


Alp ietistt & 


ifs 


ee? 
35>" 
3 
3 
& 
317 
Hd 
rs 
353. 
= 
Z 








we will glad! 
fund your money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDER NOW! 
hen You WN 
Don’t put it off. Protect me 
HER. Order NOW while ‘these Dart barga rices last. 
Write name and address plainly and order by number. 









is 


ree SEND NO MONEY le 
Uniess you wish. We will ship return mail 
and you can pay the above low. price, plus post- 


age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





















EARN MONEY 


ot tn (O04 0 
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CHAPTER I. 

N a quiet side street of busy Mid- 
west City, the old Bracken 
homestead was more than usu- 

ally eloquent of the decaying family 
grandeur, this dun November morning. 
Then the shuttered house, dingy old co- 
coon, released a butterfly, and Helen, 
last and most beautiful daughter of the 
Brackens, came down the walk under 
the shabby elms. Like a butterfly she 
drifted serenely to the street-car corner 
along with several belated, scurrying 
ants on their way to jobs downtown; 
for Helen, though herself bound to the 
modish Frangipani Shop for a busy day, 
was not of the toilers. She had felt in 
dire need of a cloak of Bolivia cloth and 
fur, with brocaded, brown-satin lining, 
on display at the Frangipani and, having 
no other means of obtaining it, had of- 
fered Madame Dore to work for it. 
The shop was in the Glint Building on 
the floor above the Glint Bank and 
Helen, breezing ‘in from the street, 
nodded to Hartley Carnes, whom she 
could see through the glass wall of the 
corridor counting money in his teller’s 
. cage; Hartley was the ant who provided 
the Brackens with all the necessities 
of life except the luxuries; he could not 
buy the Bolivia coat, or would not, and 
nodded back to Helen without a blush 
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of shame that she had to earn it for 
herself. Men are funny! President 
Glint, who was out in the open or main 
office of the bank at this hour, smiled 
and bowed formalty as he had done 
every morning this week. He had 
never been presented to Helen, but he 
went when he chose with the set which 
would have been the Brackens’ own if 
they had not been so reduced. Helen 
rather accepted the great man’s courtesy 
as an assurance that she had not lost 
caste by her little adventure into busi- 
ness, 

She did not need any such assurance, 
but»-was glad that the freedom of busi- 
ness manners permitted her to return his 
smile. 


The bruised, angry girl who, at twi- 
light of that same day, stood pulling on 
her gloves at the window of the Frangi- 
pani Shop could but wonder that so 
brief a time—the seven hours since she 
had entered the building, smiling com- 
placently—should roll up so vast an ex- 
perience of life, so many disillusions. 
The Frangipani, little velveted cloister 
of Midwest City fashion, with its dis- 
creet lighting and odors reminiscent of 
soft-voiced clients, had been the tragic 
stage of these experiences. 

Madame, moving now in the back- 
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ground, with a queer, studied expression 
of gravity on her swarthy countenance, 
had been absent early in the afternoon; 
Helen, standing tiptoe to reach a box 
in a high cabinet, had frozen at the touch 
of an intruder who had come up 
stealthily behind her. The touch was 
on her waist, almost an embrace; her 
free hand had been lifted, kissed. Ina 
hushed, desperate, momentary scuffle, 
she had freed herself; and, amid a sen- 
suous disorder of camisoles and negli- 
gees, soft and tinted as the flesh of girls, 
Banker Glint and Helen surveyed each 
other across the overturned show table. 

“We have made a scene,” he said at 
last in his pleasing, peremptory voice. 
“What is to do or say next? I do not 
know.” This was the first affair of the 
handsome bachelor of fifty who, for all 
the million he had made, and his quite 
baronial way of living, had doubted can- 
nily whether he could afford a woman. 
“A cue is all I ask,” he told this one 
courteously. 

Glint’s eyes were fixed in their orbits, 
but one was kept under their direct, 
bright gaze by an eaglelike pivoting of 
the round, iron-gray head set massively 
close to his shoulders. His cheeks and 
forehead were youthful and his mouth 
subtle, humorous, and strong. 

“But reflect, Helen; you’re not a 
woman of twenty-one for nothing. 
Answer from your experience so that 
I will not be kept standing here like a 
ridiculous college boy, scared by his 
first kiss.” 

A furious blush was his answer. 

“T am not a dunce,” assured Glint, “to 
be jealous of those who have courted a 
girl before I kissed her.” 

The insult of the kiss was made un- 
bearable by this reiteration. 

“Can you believe that I'll submit to 
this—this ruffianism?” she demanded. 

He raised his hand, deprecating the 
outburst. 

“Not you, as a woman of spirit. But 
you are evading my question, or has no 
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other man accepted that challenge in : 


your eyes and smile which I have met 
day after day when you passed my of- 
fice in the hall below? There was teas- 
ing in that smile of yours, and invita- 
tion. I can show cause why I am here! 
Am I the first?” 

She did not reply. 

“Then the others are Puritans or 
cowards,” affirmed Glint. 

“Tt’s a lie—I don’t simper and chal- 
lenge and invite men!” 

Glint did not deprecate this time, but 
waited his castigation pensively. 

“What if I do smile at people I 
know ?” she faltered. But realization of 
the penalty of antagonizing Glint com- 
pelled an end to this; Helen righted the 
overturned table. It was almost time 
for the shop to close, but she was fright- 
ened by the possibility of a late cus- 
tomer’s coming in on a confusion which 
told its own tale. Glint had no such 
apprehension; an instant after the epi- 
sode of ‘the kiss he had seen Madame La 
Mar, the modiste, come to the door and 
step back with her finger on her lips. 
He did not doubt that so discreet a 
person would mount guard in the ante- 
room. His eyes were fixed on Helen. 

“Helen!” The vibrant undertone 
startled her. “Do not answer my ques- 
tion, now or ever, whether I am the first 
to kiss you.” 

The girl, rising to his own height was 
still resplendent, but in a forlorn way. 
Her cheeks a little wan, her mouth 
drooping—he suddenly thought her very 
plainly and poorly dressed, and ripped 
out an oath. He said, by the Lord, love- 
liness like hers was not to go begging 
for jewels and velvets or to be left fad- 
ing in a shop for such snobs as Stanley 
Blaine’s wife and daughter. 

“I met them going out of here; say 
the word and I’ll ruin ’em,” he glow- 
ered. His face, no longer inscrutable, 
was suddenly youthful with the vivid 
play of passions. “And forget my ques- 
tion. Let any man who has made love 
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to you thank the stars he is not known 
to me.” 

There was no cue demanded now; the 
stranger to love’s diplomacy passed 


boldly around the table and took the 


girl’s reluctant hands. 

“You have unloosed the boy in me, 
wild and blind and headstrong ; it is late, 
and he must be quick to claim and de- 
fend his own!” 

“You have everything else in the 
world; are you sure you wish to divide 
your fortune and life with a wife, Mr. 
Glint ?” 

He did not answer, frowning and 
searching out both the girl and himself ; 
determinedly she wrenched her hands 
out of his grasp. 

“T have heard that you are a sports- 
man, Mr. Glint. But you are not giving 
us a chance.” 

“Us? Who do you mean besides 
yourself ?” 

“My mother—and Hartley Carnes.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” answered 
Glint. Theéboy in him was indeed wild 
and blind and headstrong, but the bear- 
ing of this girl halted him; he had not 
known that a woman, pursued and 
tempted, could do anything but flee or 
fall. 

“This makes it necessary,” she said, 
“for Hartley to quit at a very critical 
time for us; or you must let me alone— 
must not even speak to me.” 

This parleying had sobered him; he 
was resolved not to relinquish this girl, 
but to marry was something else, he 
thought. Still, he persisted. 

“I will do more than speak.” 

“Very well, we will see what comes of 
it.” He was more at a loss what to do 
now than he had been immediately 
after the kiss, and so he began to in- 
criminate her again. Helen interrupted 
him and as she talked she moved about, 
picking up the scattered garments and 
restoring them to shelves and table. 

“Oh, I don’t deny a longing that every 
girl has for a little attention and admira- 
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tion. Hello! I’m paying for it now. I 
could expect to; I haven’t any protector ; 
Hartley, the poor drudge, wouldn’t know 
how to fight. And brother Tray—do 
you know brother Tray ?—a poet!” She 
began to laugh with a harshness that 
startled her companion, and veritable 
hatred darkled in her look. “That is 
why I am obliged to flirt to attract ad- 
mirers, and t6 help madame here in 
her shop. Brother Tray is the reason 
why. Money!” she said, looking at him 
with an air of sinister devotion. “You 
have it; what wouldn’t I give for it, 
and yet-——” Slowly she laughed and 
mockingly. 

“Tray Bracken,” Glint repeated under 
his breath. “I saw him—it was yester- 
day evening. I was driving on the Great 
North Road, and he was standing near a 
hut with a man and a dog, pointing 
something out to them in the sunset.” 

“‘He’s not anybody’s fool,” said Helen, 
“but he’s a traitor, and he’s why I’m 
here—and why you're here!” She 
studied him with a curiosity that was 
half scorn, and her companion moved 
quickly as if to go, but turned sud- 
denly a pace from the door. 

“Whatever may come to us two, you 
will not forget that no other man makes 
love to you while I’m alive.” 

“All right—while you're alive!” Her 
curt laugh, challenging still, followed 
him out. In the anteroom he passed 
madame with a nod, so accustomed to 
the service and discretion of those about 
him that he believed it to be automatic. 

He walked down the one flight of 
stairs and sought his office in the great 
glass show case of a bank which fronted 
both the hall and the street. “Money!” 
the girl had cried and presently, with a 
queer impulse, he moved unobserved 
down the narrow corridor back of the 
cages, pausing to note the gold stacks 
and the bales of currency as the tellers 
balanced for the day, 

With contemptuous interest he 
watched a slight, dark man, who worked 
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in silence amid the chaffing tellers. The 
currency drifted through his fingers but 
a single time and was taped and laid 
aside; his eye ran but once over the 
column of his balance sheet—he was a 
wizard at handling money and figures; 
the accounts of the gigantic ledgers were 
posted in his brain. Yet he was not 
taken into account himself, here or else- 
where. Helen was right, Hartley Carnes 
could not protect her from life as it was 
now coming on the Brackens, darkly, 
with rapid, stormy flashes; he was an 
obscure drudge and, ejected from this 
cage, would have sought another one. 

Glint, about to pass on, halted to 
listen, his sunken head pivoting. Hart- 
ley was under his direct glance; from 
the silent teller’s cupped finger-tips came 
the clink of gold musically. 

Just then Helen was at a window up- 
stairs, drawing on her gloves and look- 
ing out into the November dusk already 
aglow with the light of street lamps. 
She had not thoroughly understood the 
significance of the Glint experience 
until she found herself staring out upon 
the big, rustling town which the Brack- 
ens had assisted in founding nearly a 
century before. The lives of three gen- 
erations had passed through its streets. 
been sheltered by its walls. Helen could 
see the windows of her father’s old of- 
fices where he had been found dead 
among his law books. As it was he died 
too late, broken in fortune. Once, on an 
April afternoon, she had been driven 
up to that building with her mother ; she 
had worn a white, dimity dress and a 
straw hat with fluttering, red ribbons; 
she had sat very erect like the coachman 
as became her station, The little Helen 
had been very complacent. 

Now, the young woman swept the 
town with the glance of pride humiliated, 
but not humbled, and swung on her 
heel. It seemed monstrous that a daugh- 
ter of the Brackens should meet with 
insult in old Midwest. Missing an eleva- 
tor in the hall, she began the descent 


was the offense which old Midwest had 
penalized through the agency of Mr. 
Glint. Who would have dared accost 
a Bracken girl for that, before her? 
The women of the smart set, with their 
insolent flirtations, were not accosted— 
the Susie Blaines ! 

“Oh, money, money, money!” the girl 
muttered between white, clenched teeth. 
She was in the lower hall, for the mo- 
ment deserted, her tread ringing clearly 
on the marble flags; beyond the wall 
of glass in the teller’s cage, the clink 
of gold kept time to her angry footfalls. 
She did not pause or nod or even turn 
her head. “Drudge,” she thought. 

The double eagles at the telier’s finger- 
tips which had chirruped time to Helen’s 
footfalls were silenced and Hartley’s 
hand closed automatically on the shining 
heap before him as he gazed after her, 
absorbed in some computation of his 
own. And on the instant another hand, 
ponderable and rapacious as a lion’s 
paw, closed over his, so that the very 
milling and figures on the gold pieces 
were reminted on his flesh. 

Glint had been standing by, faintly 
amused at the teller who absently jug- 
gled coins as if they were poker chips. 
Then Helen Bracken’s passing explained 
the phenomenon. Hartley was plainly 
thinking that he would like to spend this 
heap of gold in pleasures for the girl 
—or in necessifies. For it flashed on 
Glint that this insignificant clerk who 
had fed, clothed, sheltered Helen, had 
a detestable sort of lien on her! In 
a fit of jealousy the banker nailed the 
hand poaching on his gold pieces in what 
was so obviously a thievish reverie, 

But Hartley’s hand, half crushed, did 
not struggle or wince ; he neither flushed 
nor faltered before that master’s glance 
which penetrated all secrets. 

“You have a hard grip, Mr. Glint,” 
he said. 

Glint was chagrined; his ambuscade 
had failed. 
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of the stairs. “A smile at the men,” that 
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“It is a banker's grip,” he said curtly. 
“As I passed I heard you flirting with 
my gold pieces as a gambler does with 
his poker chips.” 

“Like a gambler’’—the teller looked 
down inquisitively—‘“I was just wishing 
they were mine.” 

The two men were in every sense 
strangers, for all Hartley’s six years in 
the bank. Glint, already turning away, 
was astonished at the teller’s confession 
of a wish which, in a bank, is akin to 
treason and paused for a close scrutiny. 

He saw a man of average height, who 
seemed tall because he held his spare 
body very straight. His countenance 
was of the Roman cast, but with an ab- 
surdly ‘conciliating expression and a 
wrinkle of perplexity between the brows. 
Glint, an infallible reader of men, de- 
cided at once that he was without the 
positive virtues or talent to attract a girl 
of Helen’s spirit. Hartley was, in fact, 
that veteran shepherd harassed by in- 
terminable storms—a trimmer between 
family factions. 

“That isa dangerous wish,” said Glint 


abruptly, breaking .in on his own 
thoughts. “You are pressed for 
money ?” 


Hartley shook his head. 

“T am pressed for everything else, sir, 
but 1 am never pressed for money.” 
An answer which satisfied Glint that 
a young man too cautious to run into 
debt for his sweetheart would not steal 
the bank’s money for her. But Glint 
now discovered that he did not need any 
pretext to persecute this young man; 
his relationship to Helen was cause 
enough. Ina second flash of that alarm- 
ing passion whose acts and words are 
not subject to premeditation, he thought 
of the terms on which they lived; Helen 
might call Hartley a drudge in a moment 
of temper, but the two had been to- 
gether in the same house half their lives 
—what little familiarities, endearments 
might pass between them! 

“Wasn't that Helen Bracken I saw 
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in the hall just now? She might be a 
stylish girl, even handsome, if she had 
good clothes.” Glint was amazed by 
his own indiscreet and bitter mockery, 
But Hartley Carnes, who did not know 
Gliat and had no reason to suspect him 
of any motive other than a bluff, mid- 
die-aged man’s passing interest, agreed. 

“If she was dressed up—velvet, furs, 
French gloves, and shoes and all that, 
she would be better looking than any 
of the others.” 

Glint exclaimed under his breath and 
walked out of the cage. 

Hartley worked on swiftly and me- 
thodically with the usual shade of anxiety 
on his placid, Roman countenance, Glint 
would have conjectured with a curse 
that his reverie was of Helen Bracken, 
but it was not so. The fact was that 
after his conversation with Glint he dis- 
missed the Brackens to take his own 
self under serious advisement: “Did I 
rise to this occasion?” he asked him- 
self. It was the most important ques- 
tion he had ever been called upon to 
answer. 

Could he have known, Glint was not 
unimpressed. “That damned Carnes,” 
he reflected in his office, bestowing the 
first of a thousand curses, The in- 
significant young man had some baffling, 
defensive strategy; some hard and ele- 
mental strength. Glint had let go the 
unflinching hand poaching on his gold 
pieces with a sort of shock, and had 
dropped his cross-examination the same 
way; surprised in a felonious reverie, 
Carnes had not turned a hair. Glint 
revised his estimate; the clerk, so in- 
distinguishable from the drudging mass 
in his cheap, outward personality, was 
a hard-bitten fellow behind it all, he 
thought. 









CHAPTER II. 


The weather-stained Bracken house 
with its staggering, Colonial veranda 
peered out apologetically from unkempt 
lawns and ragged elms; the Bracken 
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family, too, were living apologies to 
friends of better days—all but Tray 
of the tall, straight figure and gloriously 
impartial smile, who moved like an 
Olympian about the dispiriting scene. 
Nevertheless, the apology was offered 
wholly in behalf of this black sheep who 
had brought house and household to 
uncommon destitution. 

A single old friend, Mrs. Stanley 
Blaine—much in the fashion—still called 
formally once a year as a proof to newer 
friends of her set that caste alone 
counted with her. But the town was 
rushing up into a city; and unknown 
families, arriving with riches, would 
soon be building over the site of the 
sunken house of Bracken and there 
would be no one to remember that it 
had ever been. 

Reflecting upon this imminent catas- 
trophe, Helen arrived home from the 
Frangipani Shop and cast about bale- 
fully for the brother who, whatever his 
delinquencies, was always prompt at 
dinner. He had not arrived, however, 
and after a hurried change she joined 
her frail mother in the kitchen and main- 
tained an ominous silence till dinner. 
Tray, arriving at the moment of serv- 
ing with uncanny prescience, saluted the 
three of them with his impartial, Olym- 
pian smile. 

“How is it,” demanded his sister al- 
most immediately, “that you can find 
no other associate than the road la- 
borer whom you poetically call “‘Way- 
sider?’?” She repeated the name with 
jeering contempt. “I heard again to- 
day of your intimacy at the hut.” 

“T was there yesterday,” said Tray. 
“There is nothing secret about it.” 

“You seem to be quite a favorite with 
the hideous laborer and his mongrel dog 
who is always at your heels downtown.” 
It was not the first time that the ancient, 
childish spats between these two had 
threatened a serious quarrel. 

“T can go with whomever I please in 
this town,” assured Tray grandilo- 


quently, but testily. He drew a sweep- 
ing illustration. “From Waysider,” he 
said, “to—Susie Blaine!” 

“Why you don’t exist socially to Susie 
Blaine or any other self-respecting per- 
son!” declared Helen scornfully. This 
was not a spat, but a quarrel and, during 
a breathless moment, the belligerents 
turned instinctively to Hartley, silenced 
by the discovery that there was more 
than ill temper between them; some ele- 
mental antipathy which made brows 
gather and hands clench. They were 
suddenly terrified lest it break up the 
household volcanically under the old 
lady’s frightened eyes. 

Hartley, his dinner untouched, was 
gazing down abstractedly, figuring on 
the threadbare cloth with his finger tip. 
Obscurely he worked in his cage and 
passed through the streets and paid the 
bills, but it might be said that he reached 
the peak of obscurity in the bosom of 
his adopted family. 

He seemed puzzled that he could not 
solve the problem of Tray and Helen 
by arithmetical calculations on the table- 
cloth. He did at last mutter something 
about forcing a balance. The belliger- 
ents did not heed the vague and stupid 
decision of the arbiter invoked in des- 
peration, but they dared not resume the 
quarrel. 

Tray, pale with rage, ate on mechani- 
cally; Helen subsided with smoldering, 
downcast looks. But that night she 
forced an issue which had been long 
delayed. 

Immediately upon leaving the table 
whereat only himself had eaten, while 
Hartley was waiting to read the evening 
paper to Mrs. Bracken, Tray went to 
his room and ransacked it of scraps of 
manuscript hidden away in the closet 
and dresser drawers. 

These he carried—a soiled and tat- 
tered sheaf—to the office of one Barton 
who gave a grudging countenance to the 
ne’er-do-well. This Barton, now in ad- 
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The House 


vanced middle age was, according to 
rusty lettering on his door, an abstract 
man, but his office was a mere dusty 
bin of histories and biographies. And 
he was’ made secure from the intrusion 
of clients by three flights of rickety, 
outside stairs which alone made the up- 
per stories of his old frame rookery 
accessible. 

It was’ this office Tray entered, with 
a grunt to the bookworm at the student 
lamp; stowing his papers in the drawers 
of a desk, he brushed the dust and litter 
off the top and sat down to write. His 
bronze hair, fine spun and glistening as 
a child’s, straggled over his forehead; 
it was. a polished, rounded forehead, 
beautifully meditative; his face was fair 
and softly flushed. The bookworm, ap- 
praising him, observed that his eyes 
were those of a child, violet and in- 
tensely light, and his sensitive mouth 
had a little troubled droop. 

Tray finished writing in a few min- 
utes. 

“Some verses I’ve been working up,” 
he explained. “I have a reason for get- 
ting them off my mind to-night.” He 
presented them to his friend. “I’m go- 
ing on the big job to-morrow, at Way- 
sider’s.”” 

“Waysider’s a theosophist, you have 
said; amusing,” laughed Barton. 

“Queer fish,” Tray observed, smiling. 
“Hewer and digger and that sort of 
thing, and yet with that notion of phi- 
losophy picked up from some pipe 
dreamer in a Bombay lodging house.” 

“T didn’t know he’d traveled so far.” 

“Wherever burdens were to be car- 
ried he went, I guess; a wandering pack 
animal, surly as a camel, but grateful.” 

Barton understood this to refer to an 
incident of years before, when Way- 
sider, doing jobs from house to house 
had been taken sick at the Brackens’ and 
lodged in the barn and cared for by 
Tray, then a schoolboy. 


“He expects to be born again,” 
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laughed Tray. “I don’t know in what 
form; something higher up. He never 
mentioned it but once.” 

“Waysider and the dog you call Yor- 
rick, and the horses and a hut to work 
in; it is too bad,” sympathized Barton. 

“Nevertheless, it’s my spot of inspira- 
tion,” replied Tray as if troubled that 
it was so. “And I’m going out there 
to-morrow’as a man goes into a cavern 
with a candle.” The temperamental 
Tray was reacting almost frenziedly to 
the quarrel with Helen and the issue 
she had forced on him; either the break- 
up and ruin of the family or the im- 
mediate exploitation of his visions in 
written stories which could be sold for 
money. “I don’t know what I’ll find 
there under my candle,” he said, “but I'll 
never come back to the commonplace 
again.” 

He departed, already absorbed, into 
streets pretty well deserted on that sul- 
len November night. At the corner 
above the Bracken gate a single pedes- 
trian approached. Into the circle of 
light about the street lamp he stalked, 
and was only Hartley after all, with the 
bedraggled Roman features, mirroring 
the thousand sordid little cares of the 
workaday world. Neither Tray nor 
any. of the Brackens wore this expres- 
sion, but then Hartley was the only one 
of the household who marched back- 
ward, facing the enemies, too numerous 
to resist, in the retreat they were imper- 
ceptibly making toward extinction. 

“T’ve' been out for a walk to the 
ditches they are digging for the north- 
end drainage system,” said Hartley. 

Tray frowned and, ignoring the mat- 
ter of the drainage ditches, whatever it 
was, answered: 

“I’m starting my story to-morrow, 
Hartley; if you'll look after affairs 
around home till I finish, I’ll make it all 
right with you.” 

“Surely,” replied Hartley, who had 
already been-looking after Bracken af- 
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fairs for ten years. “Don’t worry about 
that.” 

At the door they separated, Hartley 
going on to the barn, where he had, in 
course of time, collected instruments of 


preparedness in a corner of the loft.: 


Notable among them were gymnasium 
paraphernalia, a Civil War musket, and 
a small, battered phonograph. Lighting 
the lantern which hung from a rafter, 
Hartley changed into an old pair of 
trousers and gym shirt, and started to 
work briskly. 

His rangy body was supple, but not 
very strong and he did not continue the 
exercises beyond the brief period when 
they exhilarate without tiring. Then he 
took up the musket and went through 
the manual as prescribed by a Civil 
War textbook, marching up and down. 
Then Hartley began to take an interest 
in the phonograph. He started it with 
a speaking record and, standing before 
the horn, talked back at it on the new 
drainage system which had been dis- 
cussed in the evening papers. His voice 
was clear and low, his periods regular; 
not once did the heckling of the raucous 
horn cause him to falter. 

After Tray left the abstract office, 
Barton sat at his desk with Hallam’s 
“Middle Ages” open before him; but he 
was not reading. Rose stain overspread 
the dingy pages whereon he saw printed 
the scenes of classic poetry—marble 
cornice and olive branch and beach of 
blue A£gean ; vignettes of dancers, aban- 
doned and lovely; of games and hunt- 
ing; he remembered the boy’s flushed 
face. Could it be possible that the Tray 
Brackens are the greater historians, per- 
petuating the passions of the heart and 
the beauties of the ages? Barton pushed 
aside the book and picked up the verses 
Tray had given him; presently, over- 
coming his repugnance to a businesslike 
transaction, he mailed them to the editor 
of the Journal with a letter demanding 
encouragement of a talented young fel- 
low citizen. 


CHAPTER III, 


A wet, gusty dawn on the North Star 
Road, the hut of rough stone and thatch 
and earthern floor, a poet’s sanctuary 
from life, ironical and threatening! 
Tray, stooping low, stood in the door- 
way, confronting Waysider, who squat- 
ted on the floor against the wall, his 
knees clasped in his long arms and his 
stubbled chin resting on them; Yorrick 
beside him rumbled a welcome. The 
master gave no sign. A lamp, a bench 
and three-legged stool were in one 
corner; these, with a rude hearth and 
cowskin pallet, comprised the conven- 
iences of the Tatar habitation, 

The primitive retained his position, 
his yellow eyeballs reflecting dully the 
drizzle of light through the single pane, 
as Tray threw his papers on the bench 
with a sentence of explanation. 

“If only I had a little money,” con- 
cluded Tray, “to bribe the naggers at 
home, I could concentrate on this job 
and wind it up.” 

Waysider had offered him money be- 
fore when this subject was up. 

“Can’t take it, old fellow. Bracken 
pride, I guess,” Tray had explained. 

Now, the road mender answered him 
differently. 

“T’ll loan you so much a page on the 
story till it’s done.” 

Tray smiled at this. 

“Suppose it doesn’t 
couldn’t pay you back.” 

“IT run my own risk!” 

Tray looked at his friend significantly. 

“You never will forget that I took 
you in when you were sick " 

The other cursed insolently, with a 
challenging look. Tray, astonished, 
drew himself up haughtily. 

“You let me stay in your barn when 
I was sick, yes. Wouldn’t you have let 
a dog stay ?” demanded the road mender. 

Tray flushed. 

“I beg your pardon for mentioning 
that.” 


sell; then I 























“Don’t you think you’ve eaten up the 
worth of my staying in your barn, all 
the years you've been coming out here?” 
The man of finer sensibilities could not 
engage in a coarse squabble over which 
one had profited most by the hospitality 
of the other. He waved his hand dis- 
tractedly. 

“All right—all right, my welcome’s 
worn out!” Tray sheaved up the un- 
lucky papers, tying them blindly. “By 
the Lord,” he said, going out, “let a 
man show a spark of talent, and his per- 
secution begins—from the banker to the 
clodhopper.”* He called Yorrick. “Bite 
me, you fool, fall in line with the 
others,” he said, kicking him, 

This made him remorseful, and he 
patted the mongrel’s great hyena head. 
Then he looked over the cabin in its bare 
spot of rutted clay and at the glistening, 
white highway and woods beyond. It 
had all been his playground; boy and 
youth he had lived madly here with 
fauns and dryads, and pondered his in- 
spirations by the hearth, smoky altar of 
Pan. Now he was exiled—but he 
laughed, as he did at all things in the 
long run. 

“Anyway, we'll part friends, Way- 
sider.” 

The latter did not shake his hand, but 
continued doggedly : 

“So much a page till the story’s done. 
You want to hog it all. No, I’m my 
own friend, not anybody else’s. I’ve 
got my rights in it after ten years’ listen- 
ing.” 

“Rights in what—the story?” 

“You know that. How much cash?” 

“But it may not sell!’’ 

“What's that got to do with it? I’m 
talking sense. I’m missing out on liv- 
ing—always did and always will.” He 
said there was something in this life 
which would wake him up to be better 
than a beast in a herd, if he could only 
see it or feel it. “I have sense enough 
to know that; and I learned to read in a 
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school. But I was born a laborer, the 
son of laboring men for a thousand 
years, and I don’t get anything out of 
reading or looking at pictures or monu- 
ments or skies or woods. Even the 
herds raise their heads and snort at the 
dusk coming down, yet there’s nothing 
in it all for me; but if I can help a man 
to make a book or picure, it’ll show in 
my record and I’ll deserve being better 
born next time.” He was not going 
to have Tray cheating him out of this 
chance. 

Tray listened and looked on with tre- 
mendous concern as the taciturn lips 
moved with snarling eloquence and the 
man of deep, rugged backgrounds forced 
his way, as of right, into the Arcadia of 
intellect and poetic fancy. 

“Why, Waysider, beauty in the out- 
doors and art is here for everybody— 
you feel it surely.” Waysider shook his 
head. 

“But I'll be better born next time!” 
The flat voice stirred the boy’s pity and 
awe. The man of burden knew that 
toil and death and burial and rebirth 
separated him from the Tray Brackens, 
yet he was indomitable, demanding his 
ridiculous chance to lend the wages of 
his labor to the creating of beauty which 
he could not feel—to back the writer at 
his story. 

“Can you stand off your family with 
thirty a week?” Tray dared not refuse 
the money, and stood in his tracks watch- 
ing the thick-muscled, lounging figure 
plod across the field and up the road 
behind two big bays. A few minutes 
later he was seated at the bench, writing. 
He wrote undisturbed all that day, and 
during the hour of the family dinner the 
sort of truce which is little different 
from an ambush prevailed between him- 
self and Helen. But even with this 
respite from persecution, his work on the 
following morning was feverish and in- 
termittent. He reviewed the chapter he 
had finished. “Something lacking,” he 
reflected, alarmed. The narrative ran 
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smoothly to a clever plot; nevertheless, 
that chapter was not convincing. 

Tray’s heroine had black hair and 
sparkling, dark eyes; she had olive 
cheeks and a bright mouth and swift 
graces; she was attractive enough. 
Nevertheless, she was an automaton. 
He spent a despairing hour trying to 
work character into her; then he made 
the discovery that transforms the ama- 
teur into the professional. “That girl’s 
all right—she doesn’t lack character, 
sense; she’s a normal girl; I can’t inter- 
pret the part, that’s all; I can’t under- 
stand her; I don’t even know her! 

“And yet,” he mused with slow reali- 
zation, “I always have been writing 
about her.” She did, in fact, appear in 
all his old fragments and verses. He 
was furious with her and began com- 
paring her to various people, a tracing 
process, 

“Susie Blaine’s a good deal like her.” 
He pulled his hat brim over his eyes 
and sat with his back to the wall, his 
legs stretched in front of him. “She 
always seemed to be a perfectly nat- 
ural girl, to me,” he thought. Still he 
could not go on with the story. “Devil 
take her; I'll go ask Susie what’s 
wrong.” 

He put the manuscript into his pocket 
and struck across the fields toward the 
car line to the downtown district, where 
Susie, small, authoritative, gracious, 
might be seen shopping, or in her coupé 
any afternoon. 

Arriving downtown, Tray was not 
long in locating the coupé at the curb, 
and waited by it till Susie came up. 
Then, removing his hat and crushing it 
in his hand, he spoke to her without 
further preliminary. 

“T’m in the dickens of a scrape, Miss 
Blaine. It’s a story, not a very long 
one——” 

Susie knew him well enough as a 
loiterer, on street corners, but, as Helen 
had pointed out, was socially blind to 
his existence. 


She replied with strained composure: 

“I’m sorry for your dilemma, what- 
ever it is The wondering grin of 
a passing friend, Mr. Fairfax, cut short 
her biting civility. “If you will pardon 
me, sir!” She tossed her package into 
the coupé and seated herself at the 
wheel, but Tray, his foot on the step 
and his hand on the open door, ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. 

“Excellent!” He smiled gloriously, 
this corner loafer of indifferent compan- 
ionship, careless dress and shaggy mane, 
and came crashing into the social barrier 
—but not through it. 

She met him in the very breach. 

“Perhaps you have been drinking, Mr. 
Bracken, and are not quite yourself; or 
it may be sheer impudence. Still, I don’t 
wish to humiliate your mother by driw 
ing over you!” 

“Impudence!” The author glared 
palely at his heroine. “If it’s impu- 
dence, I deserve to be run over—drive 
on!” 





Such is not the habitual tone and man- 
ner of corner loafers, and Susie, who 
would have accepted the challenge a mo- 
ment before, gasped. 

“You know I can’t do that.” 

“Only a touch on the starter Fi 
The fellow, instead of daring her, was 
suddenly persuasive, eager. 

“You—actually—mean,” she - said, 
aghast, “that you want me to do it? I'll 
not!” 

“It would have made a gripping 
scene,” said Tray, sorely disappointed. 

“It would have made a disgraceful 
scene,” she declared, her temper rising. 
Mr. Fairfax had paused several paces 
away and was surveying the couple pen- 
sively ; he was an athletic young gentle- 
man. “If you do not instantly take 
yourself off, I will call Mr. Fairfax.” 

Tray admonished her with a horrid 
earnestness : 

“Don’t do it, Susie. He doesn’t be- 
long in our story, and I’ll murder him 
if he tries to butt in now.” 
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“Our story!” 

“Sure,” said Tray, exasperated. 

The spoiled little beauty had never 
before encountered a man in his larger 
mood—one rapt in the discovery that 
he had a destiny. Now, she became 
aware of the domination of genius in 
a physical sense, as if she were already 
struggling in the toils of Tray Bracken. 
Mr. Fairfax could not help her. Bright 
and brave as were all the college young 
men, they could not. 

“Tell me the meaning of all this,” she 
said, agitated by such reflections. 

Tray explained that he had settled 
down to genuine literary work. 

“The heroine of my story is a girl 
of your type; she always has been, since 
I was a boy, rhyming to myself. Susie! 
It must have been you—not merely as a 
type, but you in person all along—you 
that I’m writing about now!” 

Her consternation increased. 

“But I forbid you; this is persecu- 
tion.” 

“Whom else would I choose?” What 
silky hairehe had and classic features 
and eyes of violet light! In vain she 
looked the other way; a fateful blush 
confessed the impression he had made 
—this neglected poet. 

“How could I help any?” she heard 
herself asking faintly. 

“A writer must know his heroine. I 
must know you, hear your voice, watch 
you among your friends and family. 
You’re going wrong in the story—you 
can’t permit that!” 

“Mercy, no!” Her swift glance lin- 
gered a little wildly on the cameo pro- 
file. “You might come to see me, Mr. 
Bracken—oh, I won’t be any inspiration, 
I know—but if you’re bound to use me 
as a type, I think I’ll only be doing 
what any young woman would ss 

“As the heroine of a struggling young 
writer. Do you know what I believe? 
I couldn’t have been writing all my idyls 
to you if you were not as good and kind 
as you are beautiful,” he said honestly. 
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“Let me go now, Mr. Tray,” pleaded 
Susie, and he stepped back with a stately 
grace that finished her. 

A society woman putting over a strug- 
gling genius is an everyday spectacle, 
but Susie knew that she had work cut 
out for her in foisting Tray Bracken 
on her set as a lion. And her parents! 
She shuddered. 

“Mamma still calls on Mrs. Bracken,” 
she reflected, driving recklessly; “and 
dad and Mr. Bracken were friends.” 
This vein of argument was quickly 
worked out. The vagabond Tray could 
not creep in under a family escutcheon; 
he was in a class by himself; as distinc- 
tive as Yorrick. She brooded on her 
way home and there lapsed into deep 
melancholy. At dinner, her courage 
flared up fitfully, and she tried to speak 
of Tray, but a single glance at the others 
unnerved her. She blushed, too, most 
annoyingly. 

After dinner in the living room, her 
father at his evening paper read a poem 
aloud. 

“Not bad,” he admitted, and then read 
what Barton had written to the editor 
about our talented young fellow citizen. 

“A pity,” declared Mr. Blaine, “that 


talent should be wasted on Tray 
Bracken!” Then he turned to the mar- 
kets. 


“Why is it wasted?” Susie’s voice 
quivered, but she went on bravely: “T’ll 
tell you: it’s because we’re all too stupid 
and snobbish to encourage the man who 
has it!” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Blaine, large and 
dictatorial, ‘can be done for a man who 
will not do for himself.” 

“Better than doing things for him- 
self, he does them for others,” replied 
Susie, never outdone in assertiveness. 
“You've just enjoyed that beautiful 
poem which may have taken weeks to 
write—and at what a cost—poverty and 
persecution. For this is persecution!” 

“Hold on—not from me!” Blaine, a 
littérateur himself, protested against 
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such an attack. “I’d stake him in a min- 
ute if he’d go to work seriously.” 

“With money?” said Susie disdain- 
fully. ‘I don’t mean to be disrespectful, 
dad, but Mr. Bracken is a gentleman 
and couldn’t take your money. He 
could take your hand and an encourag- 
ing word, though, and he might even 
visit your home 

Mrs. Blaine dismissed the controversy 
at this juncture with a tired laugh, and 
her daughter was silenced by an appeal- 
ing look over the edge of the paper. But, 
now that she had risen in Tray’s deé- 
fense, Susie did not purpose being put 
down, and sat stiff as a poker, planning 
a further demonstration. Strangely, she 
did not take into account the urge of 
genius which had smashed all the bar- 
riers from Waysider to herself in a 
single hour! 

Mr. Tray Bracken, announced, pre- 
sented himself at the door with sagacious 
informality, 

Susie rose, but paused a pace from 
her chair, jaws clenched, eyes hard; 
her elders gasped. 

The lofty Athenian in evening clothes 
held them so during the hypnotic mo- 
ment of a grand entry, reflecting sadly: 
“What a beggar is art in me, without 
this hired raiment.” He shook hands 
with the inanimate Susie, addressing 
himself to her father, but kept his eye, 
darkling with Delphic warning, on Mrs. 
Blaine. The dictatress glowered on the 
social trespasser, but could do no less 
than listen to the dialogue which Mr. 
Blaine’s first tactful word gave the liter- 
ary turn. Suddenly the latter, with 
characteristic frankness and good 
humor, discovered his interest in this 
young man. 

“T declare, wife, Susie’s done us a 
good turn by championing this fellow. 
What do you mean, Tray, by hiding 
away socially all these years?” 

Tray answered thoughtfully. 

“T’ve had a job which couldn’t be laid 
aside for friendly visiting. How many 





hundreds of reams have been scribbled 
over in perfecting my technique o 

“You mean you've perfected it? Why, 
of course, this poem in the evening 
paper Tray glanced at the son- 
net and Barton’s letter, 

“*Talented young fellow citizen,’ ” he 
told Mrs. Blaine, smiling, “is taking a 
lot for granted. The fact is, I’ve just 
settled down to my first earnest work. 
But an element is lacking. I told Miss 
Susie about it to-day, and she agreed 
that I needed an experience in fashion- 
able society.” 

“ Agreed ?” 
curtly. 

“So I asked her to receive me—as this 
is the home of its leader.” Mr. Blaine 
smiled. “What other excuse, Mr, 
Blaine,” asked the young man quietly, 
“would I have for soliciting an invita- 
tion—or coming at all?” And the host- 
ess of Midwest City backed him up. 

“T don’t understand why you should 
laugh,” she told her husband sharply, 
“as if Mr. Bracken was trying to in- 
gratiate himself by flattery !’"* She made 
a last, swift appraisal of this wander- 
ing lion, tactful, gay, handsome, and 
groomed beyond any lion in her experi- 
ence. “Why shouldn’t you ask Mr. 
sracken to call?” she demanded of her 
daughter severely. Susie’s claim was 
swept aside. “Of course, you do not 
need a social mentor, Mr. Bracken, but 
if you find in my home and circle the 
atmosphere of your novel, you will be 
welcome—here and everywhete as my 
friend!” 

Mrs. Blaine claimed, Mr. Blaine en- 
vied, but Susie adored the family pro- 
tégé from that hour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Susie Blaine, with her saucy coupé 
and beautiful clothes, had long been the 
source of many woes to Helen. The 
girl, ever ‘retrimming and remodeling, 
held daily conferences with her mother. 
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“Susie Blaine is nice to me and would 
ask me to her parties, I know she would, 
if I had fashionable things to wear.” 

“Maybe Hartley will get a raise,” her 
mother would answer, affecting a secret 
knowledge of the silent wizard’s affairs ; 
but Helen would shake her head scorn- 
fully. 

“That stingy bank won’t raise him 
without a row, and Hartley hasn’t nerve 
enough to start one.” 

“Hartley’s father, Mr. Carnes, was, 
as you know, a superintendent of Mr. 
Bracken’s lead mines ; a very courageous 
man, who died making a rescue after 
an accident. Hartley has inherited a 


strong, bold character, 1 am sure. You 
will see!” 
“I wish it would develop. _ Father 


took him in as an orphan and the 
Bracken position has given him every 
advantage. He should dare something 
to repay us.” 

“Or maybe Tray will make some 
money!” The old lady would not re- 
sign her pleasing rdle of prophetess in 
these conferences until the vein of hope 
was entirely worked out. 

“Tray! Work!” 

Then Mrs, Bracken would succumb, 
looking at Helen with faded, blue eyes, 
her head and hands shaking with the 
palsy which was beginning to affect her, 
and Helen, throwing herself on her 
knees, would embrace her in a frenzy of 
contrition. But the discussion’ began 
again the following day. All this, how- 
ever, before the heroine of the fateful 
story had been run to earth, by Tray. 

The brief, hushed incredulity of the 
Bracken ladies over Tray’s entry into 
society was succeeded by an important 
conference where Hartley was haled 
for examination. The crafty Helen had 
promptly resolved that the family rake’s 
progress should be turned to practical 
account. 

“Tray’s put the sign on all the best 
people—not a party he’s not been in- 
vited to these three weeks; not a smart 
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dinner but he must be a guest of honor. 
Now, where does he get the money for 
evening and street suits and shirts and 
gloves?” 

Mrs. Bracken sat erect with folded 
arms; in the obscurity of the old parlor 
she mirrored imposingly the social gran- 
deur of her son. 

“Remember, Helen, I told you that 
blood would tell in Tray.” 

Helen bit her lips. 

“Where does he find the money?” she 
demanded. Suddenly the girl’s thoughts 
reverted to Glint like flickers of storm. 
Beyond the glass wall of his office, he 
had seen her come and go during the 
two days each week at the Frangipani 
Shop, his sunken head pivoting slightly 
so that no one but herself suspected the 
watch he kept. He would pounce again, 
she knew, and again, but as yet he was 
constrained to poise within striking dis- 
tance. Just then a low, pensive whistle 
filtered through the parlor windows, cur- 
tained almost to the sills; and there was 
the sound of sauntering footsteps on the 
veranda. 

The girl, suddenly firm in a desperate 
resolution, drew aside the shade and 
tapped on the pane. Tray nodded and 
presently came wandering into the par- 
lor in mournful abstraction; morning, 
as was already well known to his éad- 
mirers, was the time of inspiration. But 
Helen, not of his admirers, veiled her 
eyes and closed the door behind hjm. 

“Tray, I want some new things,” she 
began calmly. “You ought to be 
ashamed to go sporting around in fine 
linen while I am put to it for clothes to 
cover me.” 

“That’s fair, Susie,” he agreed, re- 
motely concerned. 

“Oh, I’m not your Susie, who has 
clothes enough “for a grand duke’s wife 
—I’m Helen, your ragged sister!” she 
exclaimed, 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Helen,” said 
Tray less abstractedly. “I'll get you 
some new ones—make out a list, Sister 
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Helen; make out a list. Give it to me 
this afternoon. I’m busy just now, as- 
sembling a scene.” 

The girl stared, cruelly suspicious. 

“Do you mean it? Of course, I'll 
make the dresses myself.” 

“Why, yes, I mean it, rather. 
thing else?” 

“Anything else?” Tray had asked in 
his bountiful mood, and the girl caught 
her breath sharply, for at his words the 
old lady had unconsciously leaned for- 
ward eagerly, hopefully; a ray of sun- 
light exposed hideously her rusty shoes 
and cotton stockings and elbow patches. 
Wouldn’t Tray notice that his mother 
looked like a beggar woman? Couldn’t 
he understand that the “invalidism” 
which kept her a prisoner was only the 
pride of the shabby genteel? 

Tray was retiring gracefully. 

“Nothing else wanted?” he asked 
again and Helen, her soft cheeks blazing 
and a haunting terror in her eyes, turned 
from the wistful old lady to him—and 
answered : 

“Yes. Won’t—won’t you take me to 
a party?” 

“Surely; say when.” 

The sauntering step was on the porch 
again, but Helen was at-her mother’s 
knee, sobbing hysterically. 

Helen’s list completed, with an esti- 
mate of prices, Tray called at the larg- 
est department store in Midwest City 
that affernoon and arranged for a credit 
of three hundred dollars. Everybody 
knew our talented young fellow citizen 
by that time, the credit man being one 
of his own set. Helen followed next 
day, and such a deluge descended at 
home as a Bracken wardrobe had not 
known in this generation. 

The girl had solved the problem raised 
by Tray’s good-humored acquiescence 
in her demands. 

“Noblesse oblige,’ she told her 
mother. “He’s moving among gentle- 
folk, and as one of them likes to do 
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things in a grand way.” The question 
of where he got his money had ceased 
to interest her. 

The enfranchised sister accompanied 
Tray and Susie to a club dance, but the 
latter saw to it that she had an escort 
of her own next time. After that, Helen 
had her affairs capably in hand. 

In the girl’s forced social development, 
family traits and even resemblances dis- 
appeared. She admired nobody, sympa- 
thized with nobody ; her eyes flashed joy- 
ously, but without warmth, on the su- 
perhumans of this enchanted world. 
Her friendliness was diplomacy. 

Helen Bracken had matured without 
blooming, in a spring of shadow and 
cold; her life had burst into full flower 
under a chance ray of stormy sunlight, 
which would fade and pass—was pass- 
ing now, and returning her to shadow. 

So, in this summer of an hour, the 
blossom could waste no fragrance. By 
word and glance she bartered her beauty 
to those who have sunlight for ‘sale. 
Helen thought grimly in these meta- 
phors, the reverie which is care never 
leaving her during the gayest dinners or 
at cards or dancing. She returned in 
the small, still hours to a house deserted 
and chill! It was necessary to go some- 
where every night, lest a spy call on her 
at the shabby home. 

Three of the wealthy young men now 
rivaled in attention, but she had been 
able to buy nothing more than their ad- 
miration; in time, one or the other 
would be in love and ask her to marry 
him. But she had no time to waste; 
already her evening gown was passé, 
and she had no faith that the shiftless, 
visionary Tray, running through his 
money and credit—however he had ob- 
tained it—could ever buy her another. 

And in her disordered bed, her slen- 
der hands clenched, her head held high, 
she often repeated: “The poverty of the 
poor! Oh, money!” And then, last of 
all, she would haughtily permit Glint to 
enter her thoughts. “No—not you; 














anybody but you!” 
there gave her an uneasy pillow. 
Glint did not approach in thoughts 
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only. Helen had not been invited half 
a dozen times before he was presented 
to her at a party. They had chatted on 
indifferent topics then, and on two later 
occasions. 

Now, people began to notice that their 
famous banker, who had gone out very 
little heretofore, was showing an avidity 
for society; they began to search out 
the cause, but he did nothing to direct 
their curiosity until after a formai warn- 
ing to Helen at Susie Blaine’s Valen- 
tine ball. She had not been deceived 
by his disinterested manner at their pre- 
vious meetings, and was prepared for 
the declaration of facts which she knew 
was at hand by his seeking her out as 
soon as she came into the drawing-room 
that night. Attentive to the clamor for 
her dances, but always ready to throw 
down a gage or pick one up, she an- 
swered that the first was promised to 
Mr. Glint, who at that moment reached 
her side. He carried her off with his 
tolerant smile to the younger men, but 
after a few steps seated her in a corner 
and stood at the back of her chair; he 
talked deliberately, and Helen gave him 
all her attention. 

It was plain in a moment that this 
was not a conversation to interrupt, and 
a-whisper passed through the ballroom. 

“I had toid you at the end of our ‘first 
meeting,” said Glint, “that a man flung 
above or dropped below the ordinary 
level of his life by some new emotion 
will do strange things; he will take on a 
new habit of body and mind.” 

“IT understand you perfectly, Mr. 
Glint.” 

“That is a question. Do not judge me 
by the Frangipani episode. I had been 
attracted by you, and grasped at you 
boldly as I always do the things I want.” 

She glanced up quickly as if to sur- 
prise an expression at variance with his 
respectful candor, but there was an un- 
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mistakable earnestness about him; what 
he said he meant. 

“I had“never been in love before I 
saw you,” he continued steadily, “and 
as a man who has always shaped or bro- 
ken the destinies of others to maintain 
my own, I resented the incomprehen- 
sible power you suddenly asserted over 
me—remember, I was acquainted only 
with your beauty—it was a physical as- 
cendancy which I disputed.” 

This was a statement, not an apology. 

“Now, I know you very well and love 
you truly, and am flung up by these cir- 
cumstances far above my old level of 
living; so that I am ready to maintain 
your destiny and break my own.” 

“What was your old destiny?” 

“To be obeyed and feared, but- now 
—you are the one to be obeyed,” he ad- 
mitted humbly. 

“And you are afraid of me?” 

“My fear,” he answered gravely, “‘is 
for both of us.” 

“But that is a riddle.” 

“May it always remain one.” There 
was another abrupt pause in the con- 
versation whose every word was shaded 
with peculiar meaning. Helen under- 
stood him to refer again by this riddle 
to his determination that no one but 
himself should marry her. But this 
was a ridiculous threat. 

She rose. 

“Shall we finish our dance?” They 
took the floor gayly, Helen not indiffer- 
ent to the amazed or jealous glances al- 
ready directed toward her. 

“I had forgotten to invite you to my 
housewarming,” laughed Glint, “the 
night of the seventh of March.” 

“You mean it!” For five years the 
marble pile of Millionaire Glint had 
stood a mausoleum of magical household 
contrivances and the arts, which only a 
certain few of his associates had pene- 
trated at occasional business dinners. 

“Tt will be a grand féte, I promise 
you,” Glint answered Helen Bracken, 
“and I will take you there myself.” He 
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touched shoulders with young Fairfax, 


dancing with Mrs. Blaine. “All dates 
are off for March seventh,” he admon- 
ished them. ‘“Glint House is open that 
night.” 

The couple were carried past them, 
but in a moment hastened back; rumors 
swept the floor where dancing ceased 
abruptly: “Glint House thrown open!” 
Helen, the center of the crush, on Glint’s 
arm, encountered, with heightening 
color, the new and terrible interest 
darted at her from every eye; rebuke 
and threat were in those. looks, and 
haughty questioning of this upstart who 
had stepped from the ragged edge of 
their society into its center—was indeed 
mounting its little throne! For nobody 
doubted that the sealed mansion had 
opened at the wish of the beautiful pau- 
per, its future mistress—and their own. 

Glint did not choose either to satisfy 
or increase curiosity by giving a reason 
for his unprecedented hospitality. He 
was going to New York, he said, in a 
day or two and so could not welcome 
them till the date set. After another 
dance he went home. Helen, however, 
remained till the last, her hard, blue 
eyes discouraging questions and _ in- 
nuendo. 

Other interests of the party were 
overshadowed by this notable event; yet 
an incident at supper had a significance 
no less tragic to the Brackens and the 
Blaines and to Glint himself. 

“Mr. Bracken,” said Susie, seated be- 
side the author, “is devoted to his art. 
I tell him he will die a bachelor.” 

“An author should not marry,” Tray 
agreed. 

“The heroine of his book,” pursued 
Susie, “is positively the only girl he 
has ever cared for—or even known.” 

“A pity he can never tell her so,” 
laughed one of the men. 

“She couldn’t help loving him for his 
devotion, if for nothing else,” said Susie. 
This was all in careless gayety, but 
Susie’s hand was by her side at the 





moment. So was Tray’s. They 
touched; gripped in the magnetic cur- 
rent of the heart. 

At their long parting that night, Tray 
said, astonished : 

“Well, Susie, it was love I came hunt- 
ing, after all; there is no art without it.” 
And that night he finished his story at 
Waysider’s, 


sanker Glint speeded up his arrange- 
ments for the New York trip so that he 
was ready to start on the evening after 
the Valentine ball. He was anxious to 
be out of Helen’s sight till the opening 
of Glint House, for he was no longer 
young and at the hour when the girl 
would make her decision, he chose to 
appear in his larger, showier personality 
of achievement as reflected in that mag- 
nificent theater. 

One problem in connection with the 
ball perplexed him greatly. 

“How is Helen Bracken to get the 
clothes, so she won’t be shamed by the 
finery of the other women?” It was 
solved by calling Hartley in, after much 
cursing. 

“T have decided on your promotion to 
the first vacancy as assistant cashier; 
your salary as such will date from to- 
day,” he said. 

“That is good news,” replied Hartley. 
“Thank you.” 

“As you are aware, Mr. Carnes, the 
bank must maintain a proper spread of 
salaries among the various positions; if 
you were to be paid more than the other 
tellers while still holding your present 
job, they would be dissatisfied.” 

“You mean that the increase will be 
paid me privately.” 

Glint glanced at him, opened the safe 
beside his desk and counted out two 
thousand dollars. 

“There is an advance on your in- 
crease ; give me a receipt for it. When 
your promotion comes, carrying with it 
the actual figures on the pay roll, you 
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will return to me the balance of this 
amount remaining unabsorbed.” 
Remembering Hartley’s rapt look 
when he had affirmed that, dressed up, 
Helen would be the most handsome of 
them all, Glint had thought: “Helen will 
not be shamed by the finery of the other 
women at my affair, if this fellow has a 
couple of thousand in his pocket.” 
About two weeks after this incident, 
Tray’s story brought a thousand-dol- 
lar check from a magazine. Though a 
bit amateurish, it was a creditable piece 
of work, and promised better. But it 
was the check which secured the author’s 
fame and social position. Tray prorated 
the amount among his creditors. On 
Helen’s account, he paid two hundred, 
and was preparing to resist a demand 
for a new gown for the Glint affair, 
when Hartley, turning out some secret 
pocket, gave Mrs. Bracken two hundred 
and fifty dollars, to dress Helen up 
handsomely, he said. It was a nine- 
days’ wonder how he had saved so much 
money, but no questions were asked. 
Tray also purchased a rakish little road- 
ster, one hundred and fifty down, and 
turned the center floor of the old barn 
into a garage. These were flush times, 
never to be forgotten by the Brackens. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the evening of March seventh, 
1915, Hartley Carnes sat alone at the 
dining table. 

It was the night of social thaw in 
frosty Glint House. Every family of con- 
sequence in Midwest had left dinner half 
eaten, and was busy grooming its eligi- 
ble members for the party. Here, 
Tray’s nervous footfall resounded 
through the house; upon the stairs. He 
was on his way to Susie Blaine; a mo- 
ment later the roadster tore down the 
driveway from the barn. 

Hartley heard another footfall, moved 
stealthily to the door and, through a 
crack, watched Helen pass. slowly into 
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the parlor. Her mother, specter of the 
Brackens who had been, attended this 
restorer of their birthright. 

“Helen is stunning,” said Hartley at 
his crack. He sauntered about the din- 
ing room‘with great complacency. Here 
in this dining room, at this very table, 
Helen had sat in her high chair, flourish- 
ing her spoon, the evening he himself 
had been led in by Mr. Bracken, a waif 
and stranger. 

Suddenly he heard Mrs. Bracken’s 
voice from the doorway. 

“Helen wants you to come and see 
her. Hurry, Mr. Glint may call any 
minute.” Hartley hastened after her. 

Helen, in black velvet with a single 
flaming rose at her breast, stood pas- 
sively before them. Around the soft 
Psyche of her yellow hair the light shone 
most brightly, as if radiated by the brow 
itself. Hartley gazed his wonder. But 
the girl was not thinking of her father’s 
foreman’s son or his admiration; her 
thoughts were of the great house with 
splendors unsealing as she entered, all 
society in her train. 

The vein of thought broke up with 
an abrupt concentration on Hartley 
Carnes. He was still marveling at her 
loveliness, but his eyes had narrowed, 
and Helen with a disagreeable little 
shock returned his straight, still look al- 
most disdainfully, 

And then, Helen Bracken like unim- 
pressionable Glint encountered in the 
deep obscurity of Hartley’s personality, 
a stubborn entity not to be shaken or 
impinged upon. Timid in manner and 
slight of body, and no taller than her- 
self—yet he halted this imperial beauty 
in mid-conquest; the blue eyes which 
blazed unlowered in any presence, 
shifted under that still, straight gaze 
which took in time and eternity on one 
plane. He was.making her subject to 
some terrible calculation. 

Without visible sign of transition 
from the profoundest to the lightest 
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mood, he said in his crisp, pleasing man- 
ner: 

“You look stunning, Helen.” The 
doorbell rang and Helen, throwing on 
her wrap, met Glint at the threshold. 


But for a full moment—a long time on — 


such a night—she remained preoccupied 
with the weird impression which Hart- 
ley had made, 


Tray, as usual arriving at Susie’s 
ahead of time and as usual finding 
Susie dressed and waiting, took her for 
a spin out the North Star Road. 

The spin lengthened. They were late 
at Glint House, the last couple to enter. 
The receiving party had dispersed and 
they lingered a moment on the stairs, 
looking over the hall and through rooms 
beyond in motion with dancers. Tray 
drew his breath raptly ; against walls like 
his own poetic horizons, fluted with pi- 
lasters whose cornices blazed gold, the 
throng beat incessantly. 

At this moment he saw his sister and 
Glint appear in the doorway and drift 
quietly in among the dancers, where 
presently Helen’s eyes met his own in a 
blaze of triumph; Glint’s diamond was 
on her finger. A murmur, insistent, 
mounting ; the fox trot suddenly changed 
to a wedding march, and a crush of 
laughing, congratulating friends sur- 
rounded the betrothed in a moment. 
Tray, standing aside with Susie on his 
arm, observed acidly: 

“She can have him. But when all’s 
said, it’s an ideal match.” 

Tray reached home before Helen, and 
to his amazement found the parlor 
lighted and his mother seated across 
from Hartley. They were silent and 
appeared to be merely lying in wait. 

“Keeping company pretty late, aren’t 
you?” he asked humorously. 

“T thought mother wouldn’t mind,” 
Hartley replied. 

“Oh, dear, no,” answered Mrs. 
Bracken, holding Tray’s hand in both 
her own, and obviously admiring him; 
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so did Hartley, seated at the center table. 
Tray noticed his thin, drawn face, and 
counseled : 

“I say, Hartley, you ought to take a 
run out into the open.” 

“T would like fishing, I think,” Hart- 
ley admitted. Then, as if the matter 
was disposed of, he added: “Tray, is 
Helen in love with Mr, Glint?” 

“IT suppose so. Why, of course she 
is; she was wearing his diamond at the 
party to-night.” 

Hartley showed the figures on the 
back of an envelope. 

“He’s thirty years older.” 

“What of that? It’s an ideal match; 
everybody says so.” 

Footsteps were heard on the porch, 
then Helen’s laughing good-by to her 
escort. She came in, throwing off her 
wrap. 

“What in the world!” 

“Helen, are you in love with Glint?” 
asked Tray, smothering a yawn. 

“Why, what a question! Yes—that 
is ” She glanced from Tray to her 
mother, to Hartley; again the disagree- 
able little shock. 

“Are you in love with him,” asked 
Hartley, “or with his money?” 

“You dare ask me such a question?” 
she flamed. Anger, bravado, then terror 
possessed her, and suddenly she flung 
herself at her mother’s knee. 

“Oh, mammy, he promised to be good 
to me and I—I don’t love anybody else! 
And we'll give you such things—gloves 
and kid shoes and silks—and your own 
coupé. It’s all in the bargain between 
us.” 

“S-s-st!” Hartley was studying his 
envelope; he threw back his head in 
contemplation. “I have made some 
money,” he whispered as if cautioning 
them. 

Tray broke the tense silence. 

“For the love of Christopher !” 

“Not a fortune,” cautioned Hartley, 
“but enough. Mother can be dressed 
up and live out on the streets, walking 
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up and down to let the neighbors see. 
How will that feel, good old lady?” 

“But I’m going to be married pretty 
soon,” warned Tray, “and Helen won’t 
have a chance to make another catch 
unless she’s kept up.” 

“T’ll keep ma and her dressed up like 
duchesses.” 

“How in thunder did you come by it, 
old. fellow?” demanded Tray. 

“Oh, maybe I haven’t been working 
all these years without making a strike.” 

Tray burst into a ringing laugh, 
hushed abruptly. Helen had risen 
slowly at Hartley’s announcement. She 
took off the ring and gave it to him. 

“Please give it back to Mr, Glint,” she 
said faintly, “and explain.” The girl 
looked tearfully around the family and 
said reverently and more strongly: 
“Thank the good God with me—you 
who can’t know what freedom means. 
I believe,” she added introspectively, 
“that the difference in our ages doesn’t 
matter so much—I had thought of that 
—he is a victorious man and victory is 
always youthful! But I don’t love him 
—no, now that I am free, I know it!” 
She stretched wide her strong young 
arms, her round young breast held high 
as a swimmer’s against billows; and with 
her yellow flame of hair and eyes blue 
and glittering as the winter fiord, she 
was herself like a figure of victory at 
a viking’s prow. 

“Everybody to bed,” said Hartley. 
“T’ll figure you into plenty of nice things, 
Helen; and, ma, what do you think of 
the neighbors stopping just to see you 
go by!” 

Mrs. Bracken nodded to them all com- 
placently, her prophecies fulfilled at last. 

In half an hour the house was still, 
the family asleep except Hartley who 
now had need of all his wizardry. Of 
the two thousand dollars advanced by 
Glint, he still had sixteen hundred, and, 
by the turning over of his scanty capital, 
he must make good his promises to 
Helen and Mrs, Bracken. 
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Next morning Hartley entered the 
office of Mr. Glint, who had come down- 
town in the enviable frame of mind of 
the man endowed by love on the heels of 
fortune. He had his New York broker 
on the telephone, and Hartley was re- 
tiring for the moment into the anteroom 
when Glint halted him by saying on a 
malicious impulse: 

“Stay.” A buying order which made 
even the broker gasp and remonstrate 
must forever impress this presumptuous 
Carnes with the paltriness of his contri- 
butions to Helen’s support. “I have to 
look out for a wife row,” observed the 
banker, hanging up the receiver and 
scribbling a wire. 

“Excuse me, but before you confirm,” 
said Hartley, “I ought to give you this 
message.” 

He laid on the glass-topped desk an 
envelope which gave out a metallic 
clink; the address was in Helen’s writ- 
ing. Glint felt the import of the mes- 
sage under seal, but vocal with that 
metallic chirrup. The blood drained 
from his face, but he continued writing. 

“Send this,” he said, pushing the 
telegram across. “Tell my secretary to 
admit no one; I will not take up further 
business to-day.” 

Hartley bowed and went out with the 
telegram in his hand; he could not be 
blind to this opportunity arid, walking 
on from the telegraph office to the stock 
exchange, invested his little capital along 
with Glint’s. 

Glint, locking the door after Hartley, 
pressed his hands to his temples in a 
frantic effort not to face the evils threat- 
ened by the message, but to deny utterly 
that this thing could happen to him- 
self. It was not in the autocratic scheme 
of things. An hour passed with him- 
self alone in the office ; then Hartley, re- 
called by the agitated cashier, walked 
in. Glint, on his feet, faced him across 
the desk where lay the note, crumpled 
and smoothed again, and the ring. 

“What hand did you have in this?” 
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“When she came in last night I was 
waiting up for her with Mrs. Bracken; 
I put the question which she has’ an- 
swered in this note to you.” 

“By what right did you question her 
on a matter which concerns her and my- 
self alone?” 

“Mrs. Bracken is the head of the 
family, but she has been intimidated by 
the children. I represent her.” 

“You have authority over Helen or 
Tray?” 

“That is it,’ assured Hartley. 

“If you told them to do a thing, they 
would do it?” Glint was laughing, sneer- 
ingly, ferociously. 

“No, sir; they would see me hanged 
first. Still I am in authority, and hold 
myself answerable for what they do.” 

“You damned upstart! You double 
crossed me, didn’t you? You must have 
bought credit with the lady with that 
black-velvet gown—the only decent 
thing she ever had on her back! And 
you paid for it with my money; well, 
that’s what I gave it to you for. J paid 
for her clothes to wear to my party—not 
you!” 

Hartley, though hard hit, calculated 
calmly. 

“You are almost correct, Mr. Glint. 
I had actually earned only one sixth of 
the cost of Helen’s party dress. Your 
money paid for the other five sixths.” 

“Helen says”—Glint struck the note 
with his fist—‘‘Helen says she doesn’t 
love me enough to marry me. That’s 
no reason! Now, I demand to know the 
grounds you gave her for throwing me 
down. There’s one you  wouldn’t 
fail to urge.’ Glint hesitated, his 
jaw pressed rigidly against his breast 
and murder in his flaming gaze. For the 
reason of Helen’s rejection which he 
was about to name exalted the insignifi- 
cant Hartley to powerful rivalry, or su- 
premacy. “You rubbed in the fact that 
I am older than Helen—and yourself?” 
“She’s discounted the difference in 
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your ages.” Hartley repeated Helen’s 
observation on this point. 

Glint raised himself slowly, leaned 
across the desk. “‘A man of victory,’ 
Helen said that? And ‘victory is al- 
ways young!’ ” ; 

“My age, twenty-seven, has nothing to 
do with the matter,” observed Hartley, 
but Glint, ignoring this, turned away, 
and began pacing the far end of the 
room. 

Hartley’s preparedness had stood him 
in good stead so far in this difficult 
situation; he often commanded himself 
severely: “You may never know much, 
have much, or be much, but you can 
be ready.” He held it a disgraceful 
thing to be startled or abashed, or in- 
capable of composed thought and action 
on the instant. 

Glint,- walking and thinking at the 
end of the room, suddenly began to 
watch the young man who, during the 
respite, was idling before an engraving 
on the wall, his rawboned body strung 
taut as a war bow. 

“Come here!” he said. “I'll make it 
to your interest to change your tune at 
home on this business. Since Helen 
doesn’t think me too old for her there’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t win her over.” 
The banker’s pride revolted, but he was 
obliged to concede Hartley’s strategic 
position. “How much money will it 
take to satisfy you that you have made 
a mistake in advising Helen against this 
marriage? And, remember, if you 
double cross me again, I'll ruin you— 
fix a crime on you. Many a better man 
than you is in the penitentiary for rous- 
ing a much less dangerous man than me. 
What’s your price?” 

Hartley shook his head, 

“If I get out of the mess I’m in 
through taking that other money it will 
only be by the skin of my teeth.” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“The Brackens are disgraced as things 
stand. You have reminded me your- 
self that you paid for Helen’s party 














dress. 
once.” 

Glint literally quailed, cursing the tem- 
per which had let him in for such in- 
discretion; he knew Helen would never 
forgive, if she heard of it. But with an 
inspiration, he answered bluntly: 

“Well, pay it!” Of course he had 
Hartley there. 

“I have sixteen hundred in F. M. 
stock,” said the young man. “I'll cash 
in when it turns two thousand.” 

“You played my telephone conversa- 
tion for a tip!” 

“You, of. 

The hard-bitten fellow was also capa- 
ble of a fast game; Glint drew back, 

“When you first came in here, sir,” 
he said, now guardedly, and in his seign- 
ioral manner which nobody knew bet- 
ter how to assume, “I spoke under con- 
ditions which I had never before ex- 
perienced; I had been injured and hu- 
miliated. In the heat of the blood I 
retaliated on you with a slur which I 
would like to have forgotten.” 

“I think you behaved very quietly,” 
replied the veteran of a thousand quar- 
rels unexpectedly. + 

The interview was at an end without 
any apparent result, for Glint did not 
renew his offer to Hartley, but no sooner 
had the door closed on the latter than 
the banker, ringing the New York 
broker again, directed that F. M. stock 
be sold down five points even if it cost 
a hundred thousand to do it. 

“If I know Helen Bracken, that fel- 
low’s arguments against me will not 
hold good without money to back them.” 

That afternoon with the stock market 
edition in his hand he called Hartley in 
and said: 

“You see I had you shaken out.” 

“My long tongue gave your long arm 
the advantage,” said Hartley, showing 
an invulnerable front, 

Glint lost his temper again. 

“You think Helen Bracken will 


I must pay back that money at 
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marry you on your record, whether 
you’re flush or not?” 

“Marry Helen! Not me!” The 
answer was ludicrously instant and 
forceful. The high-strung girl, angered 
with life, started up in his memory like 
a vengeful angel. “I’m not in love with 
Helen Bracken. No, sir, not I! I 
only wanted her to be sure she was 
marrying you, and not your money.” 
And this ended a memorable interview. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Yorritk howled at the moon of Roman 
gold and Waysider, squatted in the door 
of the hut, looked at first the one and 
then the other attentively. The weird 
chant pierced Tray to the marrow as 
he came on the scene from across the 
fields. 

“When my great-grandfathers: were 
wild,” began Waysider casually, as 
though the weeks which had passed 
since his delinquent protégé’s last visit 
had been but a day, “when my grand- 
fathers were wild and hairy, I don’t be- 
lieve they missed much. They drew 
pictures on stones in caves—l’ve seen 
‘em myself in the old country—and they 
must have howled at moons; that’s be- 


‘ fore they were laboring men.” 


“Bosh; you can make as much out of 
this scene to-night as I can,” retorted 
his visitor in no very good humor for 
discussion ; he gesticulated with his cap, 
the wind shaking his long, tangled hair ; 
his clothes were wrinkled, and spattered 
from the ditches he had crossed. 

“You don’t try to understand beauty ; 
you won't have it about. You tore down 
the brier rose which was climbing over 
the shanty last summer.” 

“What’s a rose vine doing on a 
shanty ?” 

“Hopeless,” affirmed the disgusted 
poet. “However,” he added, “you're 
not as bad as Glint.” 

The road maker defended himself sur- 
lily. 
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“I Jet you write and Yorrick howl.” 

With a gesture, Tray turned within 
and touched a match to the lamp. It 
was still smoked from the flame which 
had lighted the ending of his story two 
months _ before. Ungraciously he 
slammed the door on Waysider, squat- 
ting before the threshold. The -new 
story, “Assembling,” was in confusion; 
the characters, deeply involved, seemed 
unable to extricate themselves. 

“Idiots!” said Tray. 

So at last the son of art had de- 
serted the little studio which he had fitted 
up in a downtown building, and the 
Blaine library with its. miniature, ebony 
writing desk where Susie kept a wreath 
of roses; deserted them for the brutal 
Waysider, first spawn of nature, with 
his mongrel hyena, laughing at the 
moon, and lair of thatch and-rock. 

Tray slumped on the stool, his face 
in his hands; he thought that he must be 
only a scurvy author after all, to be 
banished from the refinements of stu- 
dio and rose-wreathed desk. He had 
lately been in cruel need of money. His 
station demanded that he dress fash- 
ionably and Hartley had been obliged to 
fit him out for spring. He had received 
duns from the tailor and the department 
store, where Helen’s account was long 
overdue. The motor-car agency had 
asked him to call. There were several 
other obligations, but the peak of per- 
plexities had been reached when Susie 
whispered that her trousseau was ready. 

Yorrick having howled to his satis- 
faction for that night, Waysider came 
inside. As he never interrupted Tray, 
working in a desultory way, gradually 
became interested, and only at the end 
of three hours dropped his pencil and 
lighted his pipe. He complained of his 
affairs to Waysider who promptly laid 
down two hundred-dollar bills as an 
advance on the story. 

“Whew! But I don’t feel that I ought 
to take this,” protested Tray, “after 
neglecting to pay back what you ad- 
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vanced before. Truth is, my thousand 
was gone before I knew it. By the 
way, I didn’t bring you copies of the 
magazine running the story, did I?” 

“If I don’t know what I’m doing 
neither do you,” retorted Waysider 
jeetingly. “I’m turning money made 
by ditch digging into a book.” As an 
afterthought he warned Tray, “If it ain’t 
art, I won’t help you write another one.” 

“You beat me,” said Tray, staring, 
and for the present the money remained 
untouched on the bench. 

“What's that about Glint being as bad 
as me?” 

“T said worse.” Tray told of the 
millionaire’s miserliness _ with his art 
treasures which none but the elect were 
permitted to see, 

The laborer glowered. Statuary and 
paintings meant nothing to him, but he 
said, “Nobody who likes ’em would 
miss anything by my owning ’em now.” 

“I’m glad Helen tuened him down. 
But you haven’t heard about that.” 

Waysider was. enraged by the story 
of Helen’s affair. 

“She could have married him and 
made enough money to keep you writing 
all your life.” 

“As it stands,” sighed Tray, “Helen’s 
not married and there’s no telling how 
long Hartley’s stake will last, the way 
she and mother are blowing it.” 

“Why don’t you shake ’em if they 
bother you? And that Susie with her 
talk about getting married?’ Tray 
shook his head forbiddingly. “All 
right, marry her,” Waysider shouted. 
“She and the rest will make a laborer 
out of you.” 

“You're a strange man, Waysider, 
and don’t seem to have much conscience 
or idea of duty.” 

“Duty!” Waysider spat on the wall. 
“You've got in you what my grand- 
fathers and me have wanted a thousand 
years to feel—and you'll let ’em put 
you at labor. Ah-ow!” His body, 
swollen with rage, discharged the howl 














of thunder. Then in answer to Tray’s 
lofty reference to duty and conscience, 
he added, “You ought to keep writing; 
it’s a duty. They’ll make you like me 
and the horses.” 

“By the Lord, it is a shame,” Tray 
admitted, “after society’s bred ten or 
twenty generations just to develop tal- 
ent in a man, that his own people should 
combine to knock him because he can’t 
coin it into money.” He reached for 
the hundred-dollar bills and thrust them 
deep in his pocket. 

As he did so the door fell slowly ajar, 
and Hartley Carnes came in. An air 
of caution lately habitual to him was 
intensified, 

“I'd like a word with you, Tray,” he 
said after a good evening to Waysider. 

His visit here was unprecedented ; 
distinctly ‘an appraisal of impending 
trouble. Waysider felt it. 

“Tray can’t be pestered by you 
people,” he said. 

Tray looked his bitterness; even this 
lowly sanctuary was now invaded by 
the Nemesis of the commonplace, bent 
on the destruction of genius. In a mo- 
ment the scenes of his story were dis- 
solving, the characters dispersing. 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked. 

“You leave him to me,” said Way- 
sider, grown suddenly bold and chal- 
lenging in this crisis, “and keep on 
with your own job.” 

“T can’t stand this badgering I’m get- 
ting from everybody,” cried Tray de- 
spairingly. “Hartley, explain whatever’s 
the matter to Waysider—lI’ve got to 
keep my mind absolutely free of all this 
family stuff or throw up my hands.” 

Thus violently repudiated by Tray 
who towered half a head above him, 
and actually under the menacing paw 
of Waysider, the bank clerk did not 
change his tone or expression. Tray 
heard reluctantly the five words of Hart- 
ley’s statement. 

“Two thousand short!” he repeated 
incredulously. 
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Tray found himself outside. No man 
had ever laid hands on him like this 
before, but his stiffened, resisting body 
lifted, whirled and planted jarringly on 
its feet was but a plaything in the 
strength of Waysider. The latter stood 
in the dingy square of light beneath the 
lintel, arms dangling and skull sil- 
houetted between simian shoulders. 

“T won’t have you bothered,” he told 
the man so violently ejected. “You 
walk around and think art, and I’ll fix 
this business up.” 

As he stepped back, barring the door, 
Tray attacked it with blows and kicks, 

Within the cabin two problems were 
being discussed: how Hartley, the rob- 
ber, was to escape, and how Tray’s 
family was to be supported; the latter 
problem could be solved in one way— 
by Tray going to work in a store or of- 
fice. Had he not just admonished Way- 
sider of duty? Tray Bracken towered, 
and set his jaws and knocked for ad- 
mission. No response. 

He stared at the cabin, wondering what 
horrid chapter of his own story was be- 
ing written in there, and then backed 
away, surrendering to the inevitable. 


Such a crisis coming within the joint 
jurisdiction of men like the cabin’s pres- 
ent occupants was apt to develop some- 
thing else than a scheme of flight. The 
bruinlike Waysider suddenly ceased his 
growling, and beaded his reddish eyes 
at the intruder, who stood with his ha- 
bitual air of isolation amid this rising 
sea of troubles. 

“T’m into the cash of the Glint Na- 
tional two thousagd dollars,” explained 
Hartley. “It’s best to hunt up a job in 
another town, and I wanted to figure 
with Tray on what lie to tell Mrs. 
Bracken and Helen. Of course, they 
wouldn’t use my remittances if they 
knew I’d been stealing.” 

“How far can you get before they 
catch you?” 

“T don’t believe they’ll give chase, 
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Waysider. If I was handy when they 
find it out, the cashier might have me 
arrested. But if I haven’t been taken 
before high officials hear of it, I won’t 
be.” 

“If you have such a pull with high- 
ups,” growled Waysider, “why didn’t 
you borrow the money instead of steal- 
ing it?” 

“The interest charge was too high,” 
answered Hartley. Waysider scratched 
his head, puzzled and angry, yet ac- 
knowledging a certain respect for this 
liar and robber, remorseless in the cause 
of the Brackens. 

“That Glint’s an art hog anyway,” he 
said. “I’m glad you stole from him.” 
Eying Hartley, he revolved the situa- 
tion laboriously. “I'll not throw down 
a man who steals to keep up a book 


writer. I’ve got some money hid away.” 


He clapped his confederate on the shoul- 
der. “You wait here till I come back 
with the money to square you.” 

“T can wait till two o’clock,” Hartley 
calculated, and the road mender, already 
in the doorway, struck across the field. 

Hartley watched him out of sight in 
the star dusk. Then he closed and 
barred the door and, sitting on the bench 
and dangling his feet, took a large cigar 
from his pocket. 

Meantime, Waysider, as if following 
a furrow, kept his undeviating line and, 
it must have been after midnight, ar- 
rived at the wall surrounding Glint 
House. 

He masked himself with a rag torn 
from the lining of his coat and, warned 
by a glimmer of light from the lower 
floor, climbed a short péllar to a balcony. 
He broke the pane by a quick pressure 
of his thumb, turned back the window 
lock, and entered. The tinkle of glass 
falling on the rug aroused no one; he 
struck a match boldly, ready to fling 
himself at any danger. The room, like 
all those on the second floor except the 
master’s, was unoccupied, and here 
Waysider, taking off his shoes, carried 
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them out into the hall. The light which 
had forbidden the lower floor to him 
streamed up the main stairway and gave 
him his bearings as he stole along to the 
corner, and turned in the short cross 
gallery between the banister and the 
windowed wall. Just below him on the 
stairs stood Glint, gazing down into the 
hall. 

There was none of the alertness about 
him of a man listening ; he stood solidly, 
his head sunk forward; he was watching 
somebody below. But Waysider, with 
hands now laid loosely on the rail not 
three feet above, and following his gaze, 
convinced himself that no living thing 
was to be seen. Paintings, bronze and 
marble figures, two or three great, 
glazed and stained vessels, whose uses 
he could not conceive, glittered there, 
but all was cold, silent, motionless. It 
was like one of those garish chambers in 
an Egyptian tomb, where art is enslaved 
to the shade of some rich lord whose 
mummy stands in the corner. 

Plainly, this man was gloating over 
his hoard of beautiful things, as Tray 
had said he did. Waysider squinted 
down at them steadfastly with the cun- 
ning satisfaction of a successful poacher ; 
but they had no effect on him. There 
was no doubt that most people, except 
laborers, got drunk with them as Tray 
did. And this rich man would not even 
let them in here to look, and forget a 
little while hard work and poverty. 
Waysider’s eyes reddened with resent- 
ment. This man deserved what he had 
coming to him; the hairy hands began 
descending. 

But Glint was not gloating over his 
art treasures, nor did he, in fact, see 
them at all. The resplendent hall below 
was empty except for a single girl’s 
figure—dark, velvety, moving rhyth- 
mically with her eyes cast back and up- 
ward. And for the moment her crystal- 
line beauty of white and blue and gold 
had softened as he stood—distinguished 
above distinguished guests, lord’ of all 
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this magnifieence—on this stair ; and the 
backward look was toward him, in ad- 
miration and surrender! As _ Glint 
stepped downward with an eager little 
gasp, the dangling hands closed about 
his neck. 

Several minutes passed before the 
banker, lifted bodily over the rail, could 
move; during the whole incident, which 
seemed infinitely ~ prolonged, choking, 
tearing futilely at the fingers and the 
arms which lifted slowly like mechanism 
clothed massively in flesh, he had not 
quite lost consciousness. Now, he lay 
crumpled up on the floor; the man of 
new millions, often threatened, often 
armed, always unafraid.of the knife or 
gunpowder of civilized enemies, was 
shuddering, sickened to his marrow, by 
this devilish embrace. He could not 
articulate in answer to Waysider’s com- 
mand to sit up. He thought his neck 
was broken. 

“Give me five thousand dollars,” said 
Waysider. 

The banker, convyjsed for breath, 
stared at. the robber whose sleeve had 
been torn away, exposing his hairy arm; 
the little red eyes twinkled resentfully 
through the black mask. 

“Don’t start any trouble,” said Way- 
sider. “I can kill a man between my 
fingers.” 

Glint besought him with a gesture to 
pause, and after a minute began talking 
to save his life. 

“There’s only a hundred or two in the 
house; you can have that.” 

“T’ll take you to the bank.” 

“T'll go,” said Glint huskily. Way- 
sider led him down the stairs and out- 
doors to the garage; the chauffeur above 
heard them running out the car. 

“Open the gate, you fool,” said Glint, 
with the robber’s hand on his neck; 
and the chauffeur ran. 

With grinning indifference to danger, 
Waysider carried through the affair 
successfully. When Glint unlocked the 
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door of the bank, his body was used as 
a shield against the watchman. 

“Lay your revolver on the floor, and 
walk ahead into my office,” commanded 
Glint. “This man can break my neck 
with one twist—he’s nearly killed me.” 

The watchman obeyed, and Waysider 
picked up the weapon. 

Under the never-relaxing, crushing 
grip on his neck, Glint followed the 
watchman into his office. . 

“Take your stand near the window, 
not quite facing it. If a patrolman sees 
me working at my safe and comes up, 
give him the sign that everything is all 
right.” He had, in spite of racking 
head pains and nausea, brought himself 
to the composure which alone could in- 
sure safety. Without wincing or at- 
tempting to shift the cruel grasp of 
Waysider, he said firmly, almost sternly : 
“I know what I’m up against. I ama 
rich man, and am glad to buy my life 
with money. But I'll drop dead or un- 
conscious unless you loosen your grip 
on my neck, That’s better. Now, don’t 
take alarm if a patrolman comes up; 
the watchman will do as I told him; 
don’t turn your face to the street.” He 
moved a chair with his foot. ‘Sit here 
and keep your hand on me, while I open 
the safe. Remember, I value my life 
too much to let anything disturb us 
till I have paid.” 

Glint had cleared most of his mil- 
lions in the turbulent finance of oil and 
mines; he was as much gambler as 
banker, and so well understood the su- 
preme value of cash in hand that he 
would not permit the time lock of the 
vault to halt him in emergency. The 
invulnerable, screw-door safe in his of- 
fice was his private purse, containing 
always ten or eleven thousand in cur- 
rency. 

Waysider sat quietly by as the com- 
bination was worked. Glint counted out 
five thousand, fifties and hundreds, into 
the robber’s hand, which immediately 
closed upon it, 
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“That’s what I came for.” He stood 
glowering at the banker, still kneeling 
with his hands full of currency. 
“Charge it up to art,” he whispered 
hoarsely, and walked out. It was done 
so casually, but swiftly, that the others, 
looking for a threatening, perhaps vio- 
lent exit, stared a moment at the empty 
doorway. Then Glint, pouncing on the 
revolver in the cashier’s desk, ran into 
the street; he fired, but saw the bullet 
strike sparks from a near-by wall as 
Waysider turned the corner. The 
watchman, starting in pursuit as his 
master swayed and crumpled in his 
tracks, turned back. A patrolman came 
up, but Glint, pulling himself together, 
dismissed the incident by saying that he 
had run out of the bank to inspect a 
prowler and stumbled, discharging his 
weapon. He climbed into his car and 
the watchman returned thoughtfully into 
the office to pick up the scattered cur- 
rency and lock it in the screw-door safe. 


Hartley Carnes, having decided on 
catching the mail train for the North 
at three o’clock, was about to leave the 
hut when Waysider came in. 

“Here’s your money,” he said, and 
took two thousand dollars from the 
crumpled mass of currency. “That 
leaves three thousand for Tray; all the 
money I’ve got, but enough.” His face 
was red as a brazier of coals, his sullen- 
ness had given way to savage hilarity. 
“Here’s your money, old robber,” he 
said, with fellowship. “Put it in place 
of what you stole, and don’t bother Tray 
any more—huh?” 

He felt that between them they had 
achieved a thundering victory for that 
cause of which Tray was the adminis- 
trator. He thrust a share of the spoil 
into Hartley’s hand, and closed his own 
over it. 

“You'll be paid back when the family 
can spare it,” said Hartley. 

“Hell, you don’t owe me anything. 
I'll get my money’s worth out of the 
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book; and here’s three thousand more 
to back up the writing. Three thousand 
—all Tray’s to-morrow—as soon as he 
comes to claim it.” His triumph was 
complete; he lorded it over Hartley. 
But the night’s exertions had told even 
on his monstrous strength and the bear- 
like body relaxed clumsily on the bench. 

“T call it good business—that you 
could get hold of my part of the money 
to-night,” said the student of prepared- 
ness, unruffled by this tremendous lar- 
gess of fortune. ‘‘Now, it’s late——” 

But Waysider started up almost men- 
acingly. 

“It was my money, wasn’t it? Well, 
when I found the man who had it in his 
safe and teld him I wanted it, he came 
right along.” Hartley smiled fleetingly 
at this method of drawing on account , 
as Waysider released the half-crushed 
hand and growled good night. He had 
no reason to suspect that Waysider’s 
gift had its source in an illegitimate 
transaction; laborers as a class have 
savings accounts, and steady workers 
like the road nfender, too thrifty even 
to marry, often had thousands to their 
credit at the bank. 

Despite Tray’s high resolve not to 
bother with family affairs, he was toss- 
ing in drowsy delirium when Hartley 
entered his own room at the head of the 
stairs; but for the sleepless ear of the 
dragon sister, he would have gone in 
to learn what had been determined at 
Waysider’s. As it was he was obliged 
to toss on till daylight, and stalked down 
to breakfast, haggard and foreboding. 

“Hello!” said Hartley over his coffee 
and morning paper. Tray swelled with 
indignation of this anticlimax, 

“What about last night?’ he asked, 
Helen being in the kitchen. 

“Settled; don’t bother,” Hartley as- 
sured him, and, having finished break- 
fast, followed Tray from the room and 
outdoors where he showed the folded 
bills, and explained that Waysider had 
brought them, 
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“That fellow must have a private oil 
well,” said Tray, dumfounded. “But, 
no matter about that. Think of the 
disgrace you'd have brought on us 
Brackens! Why the very clothes which 
my mother and sister have been wearing 
were bought with stolen money!” He 
might have included his own clothes, 
but forbore, 

“True enough,” agreed Hartley. 

Tray watched him down the walk. 

“The fact is that he has his hand in, 
and will steal the bank blind to keep 
the old lady in finery.” The women 
must be made to curtail; plainly no re- 
monstrance would avail with the callous 
Hartley. 

Tray sought material for the coming 
argument in the room of his mother, 
who was drying dishes for Helen in the 
kitchen. Two costly dresses hung in her 
closets; there were also two pairs of 
kid shoes, three of silk stockings, a new 
hat. Mrs. Bracken came in on him un- 
expectedly. 

“I’m glad you’re so well provided 
for,” he said hypocritically, perhaps, but 
lacking fortitude for another argument 
so soon, 

The old lady was delighted with his 
interest, and called attention to her ki- 
mono and slippers, and the creams and 
perfume on her dresser. Her palsy 
was a little more evident than when he 
had last observed her closely; not only 
her hands, but her head, also, trembled 
a little. But she was in bright spirits, 
and even then ready to dress and walk 
on the streets in the cool, spring morn- 
ing. 

When Tray left her, Helen strolled 
after him to the porch. 

“What’s the idea of the inventory in 
mother’s room?” she asked calmly. 

Her cold sophistication shocked Tray, 
but there was no diverting her attacks. 
“I wished to make sure she had every- 
thing she needed.” 

“You must have been on an awful 
bat last night,” Helen resumed. “Your 
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clothes were mud-stained, and you’re as 
haggard as a ghost. But while you’re 
in the humor to give mother what she 
needs, I want to show you this.” It was 
a dun for the one-hundred-dollar bal- 
ance on his old purchase for her. “Now, 
I want that paid, or I’ll go to Hartley; 
he won’t let me owe for the clothes on 
my back.” 

This was terribly true, Hartley would 
steal the bank blind first! So, with 
rage in his heart, Tray gave her one 
hundred of the two hundred which Way- 
sider had advanced him to apply on his 
debts. 

“Gracious! Your hands are shaky 
this morning.” 

“Curse it all, let up,” he snarled. 
“You'll be the ruin of us all yet, with 
your long tongue and extravagance.” 

She laughed at his discomfiture. 

Tray Bracken struck out blindly for 
his workshop that morning, by mean 
streets and alleys, the endless trail of 
fugitives and bankrupts. 

Toward noon, he came up to the 
cabin in its setting of sun-baked clay. 
The place had a holiday look, with the 
horses grazing near by, and Yorrick 
stretched, yawning, half in shade and 
half in yellow sunshine. And yet, there 
was a queer constraint to the holiday; 
the cabin door was fast and the pane, 
cloth-covered, watched with a blank eye 
on all who might come up. Tray lifted 
the latch, but the door was barred. Sud- 
denly there was scuffling within; slug- 
gish, irregular movements; Tray heard 
the stool overturn, the shelf rip from 
the wall, the crash of a fallen lamp. The 
bar dropped. 

He went in apprehensively; not 
acutely so, as one braving immediate 
danger, but as a man whom the event 
does not favor, looking back at the sun- 
shine from the threshold. A snarl came 
from the floor. 

The horror in the cabin, whose fast- 
spreading stain was to give hue to Tray 
Bracken’s destiny, was so visibly re- 
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flected in his aspect when he stumbled 
out a little later that Yorrick backed 
away briskly. Tray, observing, paused 
and talked a moment to him; he—Yor- 
rick—was to remain where he was be- 
fore the door, and silently—very si- 
lently. This plainly was no ordinary 
business; Yorrick, at the opening and 
closing of the door, had scented the 
presence which he howled to at night, 
and which comes down to strike both 
man and beast with the frost and still- 
ness of the moon. The Master of all 
had come for his own master, whose 
slow struggles had been heard in the 
cabin. But, listening to the grave con- 
fidences of Tray, the great mongrel, lift- 
ing his belly from the ground, came up 
close with measured step, and a lion’s 
bearing, opening his jaws and closing 
them grimly and silently. At the thresh- 
old of the house, the demon of the 
moon would find one friend unafraid, to 
say farewell to Waysider. The dog, as if 
stiffened to bronze, was standing where 
Tray had left him when he returned two 
hours later in company with Barton. 

The door, as before, was unbarred, 
the form, retreating from the light, 
was bowed and tremendously encum- 
bered—Barton blinked in the murk of 
the shrouded pane, but the lamp was 
broken. 

“Light the kindling,” said Waysider. 
Squatting on his cowskin pallet in the 
angle of the walls, the man seemed 
pretty low to Barton, the bullet fired 
at random by Glint having ricocheted 
from the wall and entered his right 
lung. He had, it seemed, after transact- 
ing the business with Hartley, merely 
composed himself to last until Tray’s 
return on the following day. 

“He still carries the bullet,” Tray told 
Barton again. “Wouldn’t even let me 
look at the wound, or call a surgeon.” 

Waysider, his lips and chin blood- 
stained, answered that doctors were 
spies, and the police were looking for 
a wounded robber. Then he commanded 
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that a flaring stick be held to Barton’s 
face which he scrutinized closely. The 
elderly man’s expression seemed to give 
him confidence for, unclasping his fist, 
he disclosed a wadded mass of cur- 
rency. 

“The boy’s a fool; tell him it’s his 
job to keep writing ” Waysider, 
beginning readily, paused. 

“This won’t do,” protested Barton. 
“You're strangling.” The other, at the 
ebb, doubled his fists. 

“Tray’s family pesters him—tell him 
this money will make him easy!” 

“Good God!” said Tray, aghast. “I 
can’t use that stolén money. I’d be in 
torment!’ This was but the reiteration 
of his cry during the former conversa- 
tion in the cabin; then he had decided 
desperately to run for Barton as an 
older and more experienced man, who 
could give counsel, and aid in pacifying 
the wounded robber. 

“Art’s robbery and murder, anyway. 
I thought it out last night.” Waysider 
slobbered bloodily. ‘Somebody must 
pay for it.” A dictum of dreadful im- 
port to Tray Bracken, and all near to 
him. “Tell him!” 

Barton could no longer delay his de- 
cision: Art is a robber and murderer; 
somebody must pay! He could not deny 
that, and clasped his hands despairingly. 
Waysider, unable to speak, denounced 
him with a look. 

Somebody always paid! At every 
stroke of every brush or chisel or pen 
since time began has followed the pang 
of privation, an agony of spirit or a 
flow of blood. But art is God’s! As if 
in horrid prayer the trembling old 
scholar was mumbling: , 

“God’s art be done—God’s art be 
done!” It must be done, yes; for the 
world’s sake, though the mother and 
daughter Bracken paid, and Susie 
Blaine and Tray himself paid with mis- 
eries as coin. Hartley Carnes had al- 
ready paid with his honor, this incredi- 
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ble Waysider with his life—as Glint 
must pay, least of all, in money. 

“Take it, Tray!” a nice old gentle- 
man, sacrificing his honor—unimpeach- 
able, as the world puts it—gasped his 
decision with white lips. “Glint will only 
hoard the money if it is returned or buy 
art to hoard. Take it, Tray. Take it!” 

The hairy torso reared up from the 
pallet. It would have been juster had 
he been slain in that false moment of 
triumph when his eyes sparkled and his 
voice rounded to a soft, gay note. 

“Next time—next time, I’ve got some- 
thin’ better comin’.” Tray thought he 
heard it long afterward, when listening 
from the depths. 

So, Waysider won the decision, and 
Tray would take the money; on the 
brink of the grave Waysider did not 
look into it, but across it, his eyes spar- 
kling inquisitively ; his sacrifice of body 
and soul was acceptable and his reward 
assured. Of course, his heaven was 
nothing better than a return to life on 
this earth, with an understanding which 
would not miss anything. What Tray 
and his kind were, he would be also. 

These last, Tray and his kind, with 
all their culture, did not find their life 
a heaven. But it was all Waysider 
asked. He grinned jovially at the men 
bending beside him. 

“I'll be better born!” His voice 
rounded to the soft, gay note. It was 
all pagan, fantastic, squalid, sublime! 

“IT couldn’t Waysider,” said Tray. 
He had thought for an instant to let his 
friend depart happily, in fictitious 
triumph, but he would not lie even by 
silence. Barton winced at his cruelty. 

“I couldn’t, Waysider,” he said 
quietly; “I’d do anything else; give up 
writing, labor with you or for you the 
rest of my life, to get you out of this 
trouble.” But he could not take the 
money; it was irrevocable. 

The crime which cost Waysider his 
life had gone for naught; he was ebb- 
ing fast. 
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“The kindling!” he gasped, and Tray 
held the blazing stick before him. 
Thereat he burned Glint’s money, three 
thousand dollars, holding it in his fingers 
insensible to flame. “Labor, then, you 
fool!” he said. 

This holding of the torch to his sear- 
ing flesh was the only service Waysider 
ever asked of his protégé. The tortured 
youth, eyes closed, faint and drenched 
with sweat, dared not refuse. The last 
ash fell from the charred fingers, and 
Waysider wallowed into his angle of the 
walls, 

Barton drew Tray beyond the thresh- 
old, closing the door gently. The 
young man stood in his tracks, bare- 
headed, with dreadful reflections on life, 
so vastly revealed; Yorrick stood apart, 
gravely. 

During the afternoon, Barton went 
into town and procured a physician’s 
certificate of death from heart seizure, 
and drove out with a coffin. The two 
friends bathed Waysider’s body and 
dressed it in a new suit of black. They 
watched by him that night, silent, but 
thinking much over the embers, and 
next day walked to the place of burial 
—a near-by churchyard cemetery—be- 
hind the hearse. The country preacher 
made a little sermon, Tray selecting the 
text—‘‘Ye will be born again!” It had 
a double meaning to himself, and Bar- 
ton, and was, in fact, a pagan salutatory 
to Waysider, theosophist, passing the 
portals of time. 

Thereafter, the door of the roadside 
cabin creaked open and shut, and the 
home-seeking couple, watching from the 
edge of the field grass, twittered and 
hopped about derisively; a tenant who 
could not even make himself visible as 
he creaked in and out was not much to 
be respected. The brier rose, cut down 
last summer, was reaching for the cabin 
wall; blades of green would soon thrust 
out of the bare plot, no longer tram- 
pled down. The redbreasts, twittering 
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not superstitious, but were glad when 
Tray Bracken, on a sunshiny morning, 
hushed the old door’s creaking elegy by 
nailing it up. 

The author could not work in a spot 
of such melancholy memory, and made 
the loft of the Bracken barn his studio. 
Except at dinner time, he did not enter 
the house, where his sister lay in wait 
for money. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Even before going to sleep on the 
famous night when she made and broke 
an engagement to a millionaire, Helen 
began compiling data for the absorption 
of Hartley Carnes’ savings. Now after 
a month it was complete, including re- 
furnishing and papering and repairing 
so that the house would be suitable for 
entertaining. For Helen had no inten- 
tion of abdicating her unique social po- 
sition; she had indeed returned the ring 
because of a last-moment doubt that she 
loved Mr. Glint sufficiently to marry 
him, but the rejected one, going about 
with a noticeable gravity, might per- 
suade her again at any minute. So 
society, recognizing her formidable po- 
sition doubled its jeweled fists without 
daring to shake them, and Helen had re- 
solved that affairs should continue in 
just this shape until the rich man whom 
she could love for himself alone put in 
his appearance. A month had passed, 
the data for “keeping the Bracken 
ladies up like duchesses,” as Hartley 
Carnes had said in his foreman’s-son’s 
parlance, and for restoring the apolo- 
getic old house, was complete. Helen 
fretted, and still delayed drawing on 
the wizard. 

“If Tray would only work industri- 
ously ever_at literature, instead of star- 
ing at his paper and gnawing his pencil,” 
she observed. This was at dinner three 
days after the tragedy and Tray’s stu- 
dio was already moved into the barn loft 
whence he emerged only at evening. 
As Helen could not taunt him into 
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speech, his mood passed with her for 
sullenness and that evening she re- 
doubled her efforts indignantly. 

“Enough, Helen!’ 

The astonished girl stood dumb and 
gaping, her hand at her breast; the ob- 
scure one had spoken. 

“T’ll say what I please,” was her bab- 
bled, inconsequent rejoinder. 

Hartley Carnes shook his head. 

“T am the head of this family.” 

“Upstart! Ridiculous!” She was 
still dazed. 

“This home is not answering its pur- 
pose, which is to make Mrs. Bracken 
comfortable,” resumed Hartley. “I am 
going to break it up and find a peace- 
ful home for her somewhere.” 

“Take mother—you !” 

Tray, still only half understanding the 
monstrous usurpation of Hartley Carnes, 
started to his feet. 

“Why, she’ll stay here!” Between 
the two towering, angry children quaked 
the old lady who had in a moment be- 
come a prize for which all contended. 
These three Brackens, grouped and al- 
lied together by the threat of separation, 
stared at Hartley Carnes who, after a 
calculating scrutiny, retired into his ob- 
scurity. Immediately he became as he 
always had been. With a rather rueful 
smile flitting about his mouth, he picked 
up the paper and read to Mrs. Bracken 
till the others had gone. 

Then, laying aside the paper, he re- 
marked speculatively on the results of 
the row which he had precipitated. 

“The children had a fit when I spoke 
of carrying you off. Did you notice?’ 

“As if anybody would miss me!” said 
the old lady, laughing. Nevertheless, 
she was deeply impressed by the demon- 
stration, as Hartley had purposed she 
should be. Helen and Tray had at last 
found themselves on the same side in 
a quarrel—allies fighting the usurper 
for possession of the old lady. This al- 
liance, though forced and temporary, 
offered a precedent for the reorganiza- 
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tion which must follow Hartley’s de- 
parture. 

Hartley spoke deliberately, and very 
confidentially, to the old lady, so that 
she would remember each word. 

“I am making a change which will 
keep me out of town—lI don’t know how 
long.” She exclaimed softly, and then 
bit her lips, alarmed lest any regret or 
apprehension of hers should prevail 
with him against his best interests. 
She answered firmly. 

“Yes, you must go; Mr. Bracken used 
to speak of the flood tide which leads 
to fortune—if one omits that, he will 
pass his life in shallows and in mis- 
eries.” 

“I am going,” said Hartley slowly, 
“while the family affairs are in good 
shape—money enough in the treasury 
to last two years.” 

Mrs. Bracken tapped his hand grate- 
fully with her finger tips. 

“T’ve been thinking lately that it’s our 
own country’s war—so I sent my en- 
listment to the Canadian Government.” 
Helen came in and Mrs. Bracken rose to 
help clear away the supper dishes. 

It had never occurred to Hartley to 
avoid anybody’s gaze, but he was fearful 
of the one he felt upon him now. He 
whistled to himself, took a piece of paper 
from his pocket and figured on it. At 
last he risked the tearful reproach of 
the old friend he was forsaking ; he met 
her look and his mind-rocked for all its 
balance. The eye upon him, though 
faded, glittered with admiration ; nobody 
had ever admired Hartley before, but 
not for nothing had there been soldiers 
in her family. Mrs. Bracken knew that 
a cause is a cause and war is war, and 
stiffened her shoulders and nodded her 
lace kerchief over one eye when Helen 
was not looking. “Courage,” she seemed 
to say. 

The Bracken treasury was indeed full; 
the three thousand dollars furnished 
Tray by Waysider would, with the sale 
of only two stories, keep them for two 
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years. “If I go away Tray will work, 
and use that money for the family till 
his profession begins to pay,” Hartley 
had reasoned. “He has already given 
Helen one hundred dollars to pay her 
balance at the department store and he 
probably owes a couple of hundred more. 
With me off the job, he will know that 
he’ll have to work at his stories, prac- 
tice economy, and put off getting mar- 
ried—which he should do till he can 
support a wife.” This experience of 
going on their own would not be a bad 
one for the Brackens. Hartley figured 
that the war ought to be over in two or 
three years; then he would come back 
to take hold where he left off; or if he 
were killed, Mrs. Bracken would come 
into his ten-thousand-dollar insurance. 

The next morning Hartley brought a 
small, neatly tied bundle downstairs, his 
baggage. Mrs. Bracken, though she 
had not anticipated his immediate de- 
parture, held firm. She urged him to 
take Mr. Bracken’s suit case, but Hart- 
ley explained that everything he took 
must be discarded day after to-morrow 
in Montreal. 

Helen, bringing the breakfast into the 
dining room, was attracted by the dis- 
cussion. 

“Hartley is going to war,” said Mrs. 
Bracken, The girl was hard hit; her 
blue eyes dilated as Hartley-added: 

“While there-is enough money in the 
family treasury to last you all for a 
couple of years.” 

“Oh, then it is all right.” Helen 
started to the kitchen, looked back. “I 
suppose I ought to wish you luck,” she 
said, and that was all. Hartley nodded 
to Tray, who had entered in time to hear 
this conversation, and the old lady hung 
her head piteously, hoping her son 
would say how sorry he was that Hart- 
ley was going. But Tray looked at them 
in silence and seated himself mechani- 
cally. Not only were his sensibilities 
still frozen with horror, but he saw hour 
after hour the man of burden going to 
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martyrdom for the sake of Tray 
Bracken’s talent. “I must not betray 
Waysider now,” he thought and, with 
pangs of remorse for the way he had 
treated his humble patron, worked at his 
story ceaselessly, its scenes interspersing 
with these dreadful visions of Way- 
sider’s death. There were also vivid 
flash lights of Susie, watching and wait- 
ing despairingly for some foreshadowed 
event which would be fatal to them both. 

Hartley Carnes rose; he was going to 
war. Tray remembered fleetingly that 
he had been dishonest, and thought he 
was fleeing this honorable company for 
oblivion. He had told his mother and 
Helen a lie—that he was leaving money 
for them—it made the parting easier, 
and Tray had no feeling in the matter. 
To the distracted youth they had all 
become but the ephemera of universal 
tragedy. 

“Good-by, ma,” said Hartley. The 
old lady clung to her loyal retainer a 
moment. “Good-by,” he called to Helen, 
and shook hands with Tray. He stepped 
back flatly against the door, surveying 
them finally in the last moment of his 
stewardship—was gone. The three 
Brackens looked at each other, even 
Tray rousing; in a moment something 
had gone out of that house which alone 
had made it habitable to these three who 
were instantly depressed. There was, 
too, a sense of physical danger, as if the 
walls were collapsing. Tray put his 
hand on his mother’s shoulder as he 
passed to the door; he called and went 
out, returning in a moment, pulling 
Hartley after him. 

“You sprang your going away so sud- 
denly that it didn’t strike home to me, 
I guess.” For the moment his old, gra- 
cious self again, the Olympian laughed, 
pointing to his overturned chair. “Why, 
we'll drive you to the station, and is 

Hartley shook his head, explaining 
that he had resigned the evening before, 
but still had an hour or two of work 
at the bank. He hoped to see Mr. Glint, 
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though the banker had been laid up at 
home several days with a sore throat. 
There were, of course, good-bys to be 
said to a number of friends, and then 
one of several trains to decide on. He 
backed away, promising to write often. 
Tray, sobered by a pang of remem- 
brance, turned toward the barn as Hart- 
ley disappeared; Mrs, Bracken and her 
daughter walked about the yard, and 
then sat on the steps of the veranda. 
With dishes unwashed and rooms dis- 
ordered and unswept, the old house re- 
mained in solitude all that morning; 
there was a melancholy on the tenants 
and a secret, nameless dread of the life 
they would take up on reéntering, the 
least among them being gone. 

The work at the bank did not amount 
to much, and, after it was finished, 
Hartley started for Glint House. 

He was very near to visiting Way- 
sider, and had he gone to the deserted 
hut that afternoon he would have found 
Tray nailing up the door, and the story 
of Waysider’s death and of the rob- 
bery and the burning of the money must 
have been told. But Hartley thought 
it very likely that Waysider might ob- 
ject to his going to war and so compel- 
ling Tray to share his money with the 
family. “TI will let well enough alone,” 
he said; “on the last occasion I talked 
too much and Glint tricked me out of 
my one thousand six hundred dollars.” 
The war would not wait and he would 
repay Waysider, who had said there was 
nothing owing, when he came back. 

The banker had not told any one 
of the robbery. He was too proud to 
confess to the manhandling and, besides, 
he had no wish to advertise that a bandit 
could break in and waylay him, unless 
he could catch the one who had done so 
and make an example of him. While 
waiting out of sight for his bruised 
neck to heal, he cursed the ineffective 
laws and the police. At the time of 
Hartley’s call he was walking about, 
sounding the massive walls with his stick 
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and glancing out of-the high windows 
with a new and morbid consciousness 
of vulnerability. He had notified his 
cashier to bulletin at all the banks, two 
fifty-dollar bills, of which he had made 
mental note when paying the robber. 
He had given no reason, but instructed 
that whoever presented them be held; 
and the cashier had just telephoned that 
these notes had turned up in the Glint 
Bank’s vault without having passed 
through the window since the twenty- 
first of April—the date of the robbery. 
Glint knew better. They must have 
passed undetected ; he had paid them to 
the robber with his own hand about one 
o'clock of the morning of the twenty- 
first. Mr. Hartley Carnes was an- 
nounced and Glint, astonished, but sur- 
mising something new in his love af- 
fair, had the young man admitted. 

Hartley came in, and said briskly: 

“How are you, sir? I am going to 
Canada this afternoon and wish to thank 
you first for the two-thousand advance 
in salary, and the promised promotion. 
[ have paid the amount back into the 
hands of your secretary; here is his 
receipt for it.” 

Glint glanced at the paper which was 
dated the. twentieth, and Hartley con- 
cluded : 

“I would have paid it to you per- 
sonally, but you had gone for that day 
and I intended to leave that night— 
the night of the twentieth. As you 
haven't been at the bank since and might 
hear of my going, I wanted you to know 
that this debt was squared.” 

“Humph! But you lost that two thou- 
sand—all you had left of it—on the 
stock market.” 

“Yes—a man loaned me the money.” 

“You would rather owe him than me!” 

“You can understand. I was to 
blame, under the circumstances, for us- 
ing money which you put into my hands, 
but which still belonged to you, for the 
Brackens. You reminded me yourself 
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Helen’s party dress. They would feel 
disgraced by such a thing; so would I. 
The one way to square all parties was 
for me to borrow the money on a busi- 
ness basis and pay you back.” 

“You'd be damned if you’d have me 
contributing ——” 

“That is it and, after thinking it over, 
I decided to wait and notify you per- 
sonally that I’d paid back that money. 
The secretary might have put it to your 
account without telling you about it. I 
didn’t want to take the chances of any 
slip-up.” 

Hartley did not purpose being led 
back through the incidents of the night 
of the twentieth to his embezzlement 
of the two thousand dollars. He had 
taken the money to pay the debt which 
threatened infamy to the honorable 
Brackens. “I bought the gown which 
Helen wore to my party,” Glint had 
said. He might be capable of using this 
fact in some horrible form of blackmail 
or revenge. Hartley began to believe 
him unscrupulous. So he had used the 
bank’s money and paid the debt and 
taken the secretary's receipt; a method 
of abstracting money from one of a 
creditor’s pockets and paying it into 
another, to be sure. But it cleared the 
Brackens, and placed whatever penalty 
Glint chose to inflict upon the legally 
guilty steward, Hartley Carnes. Now 
that Waysider had seen him out of his 
difficulty, however, Hartley didn’t pur- 
pose that Glint should lead him back to 
the dangerous ground. 

“You say you’re leaving town?” Glint 
was saying 

“Yes, enlisted with the Canadians,” 
answered Hartley, and was gone. “En- 
listed! Liar!” Glint fumed. “But what 
did he want to tell me that for? And 
where is he really going?” His verita- 
ble hatred of the other would not let 
him rest; he called up the bank cashier. 

“Did Teller Carnes resign yesterday ?” 
He had. “Did he offer you a resigna- 
tion on or before the twentieth ?”™ 
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“No, sir.” 

Glint hung up. “I haven’t anything 
on him, yet he intended leaving the night 
of the twentieth’ without resigning. He 
had some good reason for he’s a routine 
man. He wanted to skip out. Did his 
reason for skipping out have anything to 
do with the two thousand which he was 
paying to me?” 

Again he called the bank, asking for 
the head teller. 

“Did you notice anything out of the 
way about Carnes or have any unusual 
dealing with him last Monday, the twen- 
tieth or the twenty-first ?” 

The head teller reflected. 

“Tuesday morning, the twenty-first, at 
the opening of business, I remember 
that he asked me to return him his 
teller’s proof sheet of the day before, 
and the cash—he had been a little out 
of balance, he said, and wanted to 
check up.” 

“And you gave them to him—his 
proof sheet of the day before, and cash 
which hadn’t yet been checked by you? 
And later he brought them back ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; in about thirty minutes. 
He’d found the error.” 

Glint was now convinced that Hartley 
had been short on the twentieth, and 
ready for flight. And that next morn- 
ing he replaced the cash and made out 
a new proof sheet. But even though 
convinced of this, he asked the next 
question without anticipating the 
astounding verification of his suspicion. 

“Do you recall,” he asked the head 
teller, “whether there were new fifties 
and hundreds in the cash he turned back 
to you, or a——” 

“Yes, sir; I remember ; quite a bunch 
of ’em.” 

“That is all.” That explained how the 
two new fifties of which Glint had made 
note when paying the robber on the 
twenty-first had found their way into 
the bank’s cash of the twentieth. And 
not only two, but a bunch of them. 
“After embezzling that money, Carnes 
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thought of a better way out; he em- 
ployed that desperado to rob me, cov- 
ered up at the bank and so escaped perse- 
cution,” mused Glint, gritting his teeth, 
“He was likely acting as lookout while 
the crime was being committed—might 
even have ridden to the bank in the car 
with us!” Glint had been too used up 
to notice. 

Suddenly he was appalled by this 
young man who from his obscurity 
operated with such engines as had 
grappled himself by the neck on the 
stairway ; and at the extent of his com- 
binations. “He paid himself money with 
interest for the loss of his stock; and 
repaid the slur on the Brackens by 
having me nearly murdered!” He was 
no common robber, and he was still at 
large—with that bloodthirsty simian, 
his confederate. Glint stumbled in his 
haste to reach the telephone; a minute 
later he was instructing the chief of 
police. 

Hartley Carnes now had nothing fur- 
ther to occupy him in Midwest but the 
good-bys to his friends. He sauntered 
along the downtown streets watchfully, 
speaking to several men who had long 
been customers at his teller’s window; 
but the “How-d’ye-do” of the slim, dark- 
haired, young fellow with a _ bundle 
under his arm brought only a nod for an 
answer. These acquaintances recog- 
nized him vaguely, never having seen 
him outside his cage, and the formal 
good-by of Midwest City to her depart- 
ing soldier was spoken at last by a 
stranger. 

Anybody downtown might have told 
you who the plump, tightly tailored man 
was, with the pleated shirt and fob and 
cameo stickpin, forever in and out of the 
Palace Theater lobby. Amusement pro- 
prietor and lodge brother to every idler, 
this man alone observed that the teller 
of the Glint National had nothing better 
to do than to saunter along the street. 

“Jefferson Given’s my name,” he 
said, introducing himself, as Hartley 
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paused before the picture display in the 
lobby. “I know you. Glint Bank, third 
window. Taking a little holiday?” 

“Going to war,” said Hartley. 

“Going to war? Haveacigar. What 
for?” Jefferson, forever tinkering with 
other people’s affairs, could not bear that 
the motive for any action should be hid- 
den from him. Hartley’s explanation 
only stimulated his interest. 

“T thought it was only a private fight 
over there,” said Jefferson. “You don’t 
want to do something you'll be sorry for. 
There’s my bowling parlor next door, 
let’s have a game of tenpins and talk it 
over.” The two went into the bowling 
alley and began to play, Jefferson con- 
ducting an inquisition under his flow 
of sagacious comment and gossip. Hart- 
ley had never met such a man and was 
glad to air his own views in sparing 
words. 

Jefferson found himself listening more 
and more attentively. At five o’clock 
they went to the railroad office and 
bought a ticket to Montreal. At five- 
thirty they started to walk the five blocks 
to the station, followed by an operative 
from police headquarters. Jefferson 
would have had dinner first at the big- 
gest hotel, and driven down in his car, 
but Hartley preferred walking and they 
compromised on dinner in the station 
dining” room. The police operative 
watched them from the door. Another 
person was patrolling the gates to the 
train sheds in a towering rage, seeking 
him. 

But these figures of ill omen were 
beyond the pale of that hour; Hartley 
had his leave-taking, and a royal one it 
was, with Jefferson Given doing the: 
honors for old Mjdwest. They sallied 
from the dining room, and the operative, 
executing a maneuver, awaited them at 
the gates. Not so the other watcher. 

“What do you mean! Where have 
you been hiding! Mamma sent me here 
to say good-by for her!” Helen, in 
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wispy organdie and a slashing Leghorn, 
breezed on them like a summer storm. 

The two men stared guiltily; what 
indeed had they meant by keeping this 
none-too-serene majesty waiting? 

“Are you going right away, Hartley? 
You are all marked up with something 
—why have you been hiding?’ She was 
crispy, electrical, thunderous, with 
flashes of sheer beauty, as she scolded 
and rubbed absorbedly at a chalk smear 
on Hartley’s coat. 

“Yes, time to go,” said Hartley. “This 
is Mr. Given.” Helen nodded, without 
looking up. 

At the train step she told him a ati 
not to hide himself away. 

“Write, or mother will think you are 
killed ” She stopped, her eyes di- 
lating, clutched his arm, laughed. “You 
won’t get killed—but take care——” 

“Sure I will. Good-by—good-by, 
Jeff. I'll write.” The train was rolling; 
Helen and Jeff Given, racing alongside, 
were left behind. On the rear platform 
Hartley Carnes was seen a moment 
waving with a delighted grin; then he 
was himself a shade fading into the 
clamorous dusk of the railroad yards. 

“He’s gone,” said Jeff. “A guy to 
tie to. You never know ’em till they’re 
called.” 

“Called?” the girl repeated, watching 
the platform intently,-her hand resting 
unconsciously on Given’s arm. 

“Called—by God,” said Jeff rever- 
ently, “and answering, ‘Ready.’” 

She suddenly became aware of her 
attitude, recoiled a step; nodded coolly. 
Jeff removed his hat as she passed on 
that swift, tiptoeing tread of the thor- 
oughbred, and they thought no more 
of each other. 

About ten days after this, the police 
chief and his operative reported to Glint 
that the latter had accompanied Hartley 
Carnes to Montreal, making his ac- 
quaintance on the train. A regiment 
was ready to leave and Carnes had been 
at once embarked. 
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“If I had prosecuted Carnes,” re- 
flected Glint, “it would have reflected on 
the Brackens, who had used some of the 
money.” He was not much surprised 
that Carnes had sought sarrctuary for his 
crime in the war; there he could amuse 
himself with a variety of crime till 
somebody knocked him on the head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Where is the money,” demanded 
Helen of Tray “which Hartley left for 
us?” She was in—for Helen Bracken 
at home of a morning—a frivolous hu- 
mor, smiling quizzically at the bare 
boards and rafters and battered desk 
of her brother’s Spartan studio. Dur- 
ing the three days since Hartley’s de- 
parture, she had purchased several 
pieces of furniture, a rug, and had just 
now left the paper hanger at work in the 
parlor. With their living and the little 
luxuries which Hartley had promised 
provided for two years ahead, she could 
afford to take Tray less grimly. 

“He didn’t leave any money with me,” 
replied Tray. 

“I thought he might have told you 
where it was deposited. It’s not at Mr. 
Glint’s bank—I telephoned the cashier 
this morning.” 

“IT heard what Hartley said, but I 
don’t believe he had any to leave,” Tray 
told her confidently. “I know that he 
had been out of luck—he as much as 
said he’d been speculating, you remem- 
ber. In fact, he borrowed money only 
ten days ago to repay an urgent debt— 
a debt of honor. ‘He told me so, and 
that’s all I know of his affairs.” 

“But why should he tell us such a 
thing—a lie? Hartley? No, it’s not 
possible.” 

“I can only guess why he did it,” 
replied Tray: “to make his get-away 
with a better grace. However, he’s paid 
his way with us. Why should we ex- 
pect an outsider to give us his earn- 
ings ?” 





“He’s a traitor if he ” The girl 
stopped suddenly, watching her brother 
scribbling a notation on a margin. “But 
you, knowing this for these three days 
—haven’t you made a move to bring in 
some money? Do you know there’s only 
eleven dollars in the house, and the 
furniture and papering to pay for at 
once ?” 

“This story is nearly done——” 

“Story!” All the anathema which 
the impoverished race of artists’ fami- 
lies have heaped on their tyrant since the 
first hunter idled to scratch his gal- 
leried rock was volumed in Helen 
Bracken’s curse. ‘Oh, I wish hell had 
the stories,” she said. “Listen; hell 
must have the stories or have us!” 

Tray did not retort and his sister de- 
parted, to be followed within the hour 
by the collector for the auto agency. 
He presented his bill for the balance 
long past due on the roadster. 

“Take it,’ said Tray, and shrugged 
as the whir of the motor was heard for 
the last time on the driveway, 

Only bread and water were served 
at the Bracken table for dinner. The 
women munched with downcast looks; 
in this breaking and eating of bread 
alone was awe, as if their caste had de- 
parted, their ancient house come down 
at last. 

Next morning Tray’s mothef, spied 
on jealously by Helen, walked briskly 
out of the house to visit him in his 
studio. 

“Now you mustn’t disturb yourself on 
my account,” she said insistently to 
Tray, as she seated herself on the 
lounge and surveyed the studio com- 
placently. “Even a dormer window! It 
seems all poets must begin to write in 
attics.” 

Tray, astonished by the behavior of 
one who came visiting him from the 
house of the other cause, observed her 
closely. She was dressed in a modish 
gray street suit, a hat with a bright 
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feather: There was a distinct formality 
to the morning call, ; 

“Have you written any verse lately ?” 
she asked. “I started a scrap book with 
the one you wrote for the paper.” 

Tray, still pondering the situation, se- 
lected one of the penciled scraps in a 
drawer of his desk and passed it to his 
mother. 

The sear old lady was steadier than 
usual this morning and held up the scrib- 
ble to the light of the dormer window. 
Suddenly the faintly impatient tapping 
of Tray’s pencil on his desk was stilled 
by a chirrup. 

“Bless your heart,” cried his caller 
gayly, “it is about me!” 

He nodded blandly; it was indeed 
about mother, and she tucked it away 
in her dress. But all this was merely 
incidental to her visit which was of the 
sort one pays to a celebrity in his studio. 

She asked a number of questions 
about his method of working: whether 
the characters came to him first, or the 
plot, and how the one became involved 
in the other. 

“T always wanted to know,” she said 
with satisfaction, after he had explained 
briefly. “Now, good morning; this has 
been a truly literary call.” She stood on 
tiptoe to kiss him. 

“I can’t stand this sort of thing,” re- 
flected Tray, when she had gone. “T’ll 
have to leave ’em to look after them- 
selves till I can finish this book. They 
can mortgage the house, if necessary.” 
He thought of Susie, too, with a groan 
he could not suppress. “I must go to 
her at once and release her. How can 
[ ever marry now? It’s the only honest 
thing to do.” 

Tray did not falter in his resolution, 
but had only begun his explanation when 
Susie took it from his lips and an- 
nounced it as her own decision. It was 
best they should part. She was cool and 
a little bitter and Tray, though it cost 
him a pang, was glad she could see his 
passing so indifferently. 
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That afternoon ~he stalked into the 
abstract man’s office, and settled him- 
self to work. He not only continued to 
work there every day, but lodged there, 
welcome in a fearsome way to Barton, 
whose drab life began to reflect a thrill- 
ing color from this interweaving destiny. 

In this peaceful haven the book grew 
rapidly, but not more rapidly than the 
story of the author and the ones he had 
deserted. 

Helen, proud, ambitious Helen, was 
at work in a department store. Susie 
had gone. It was said that her heart 
was affected, that she pined ; at any rate, 
her father and mother took her, a very 
sick-looking girl, to California for 
change and forgetfulness. And Tray’s 
book grew, was finished, mailed cere- 
moniously to the publisher by Barton 
and himself—and rejected! The editor 
facetiously asked what it was all about. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Glint, indomitable and cunning in 10ve 
as he was in everything else, had fixed 
on Madame La Mar of the Frangipani 
Shop as the most effective agent he 
could employ in a further approach to 
Helen. 

His instructions to her were: 

“If you can go about it discreetly, I 
want you to see Miss Bracken-and learn, 
if possible, the state of her mind. You 
might pretend that you thought of her 
as a partner in your shop. Learn every- 
thing—about her and her family; how 
they’re living; money matters.” 

La Mar reported after a brief but 
thorough investigation that Tray was 
living apart with Barton as a dependent, 
and Helen was working in the depart- 
ment store. 

“That Carnes left them broke,” 
thought Glint; “pocketed all the loot.” 

Of late Glint often reflected with 
astonishment and anger upon the cn- 
croachment of his love affair; it en- 
croached on his time, so necessary to 
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business which now was being transacted 
on an unprecedented scale at unprece- 
dented profit; it encroached on his 
thoughts, until he was taking Helen into 
account in all his calculations. Love 
of Helen Bracken and love of money 
blended. He ceased to be the unim- 
passioned financier and, as the war ex- 
panded abroad, plunged with his whole 
fortune on the munition stocks. “God, 
I'll build her palaces in a row!” he 
thought with boundless exultation. 

Glint, his plump cheeks now a little 
haggard, his glaring gambler’s eyes radi- 
ating tiny wrinkles at the corners, cursed 
savagely that he must leave his game 
for an afternoon to lay siege to Helen. 

He left his office that day about three 
o’clock unable to concentrate on busi- 
ness, although knowing his only chance 
to see Helen would be to waylay her on 
her way home after five. He sauntered 
down the street with the unlowering eye 
of royalty, acutely conscious that his 
fellow citizens saluted obsequiously, and 
paused to look after him. 

At a quarter to five, he stationed him- 
self across from the employees’ entrance 
of the Bon Marché. After fifteen min- 
utes of annoyed waiting he saw Helen 
come out, glance around and immedi- 
ately join a young man who tucked her 
arm under his own and carried her off, 
chatting and smiling. Glint went home 
in a royal rage and fumed all night over 
the incident. But it was not an inci- 
dent. On the next afternoon Helen 
stepped out into the street, gazed around 
expectantly as before, and was immedi- 
ately joined by the same escort. 

The latter, young Fairfax, was a little 
awed next morning, to receive notice 
that Banker Glint would receive him in 
person at twelve o'clock. He was shown 
into the private office on the stroke and 
discovered the great man standing at a 
window with his back toward him. 

“Fairfax, I want to find out some- 
thing about you,” said the latter over 
his shoulder. “I know that you run a 
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small merchandise brokerage business, 
but have very little money.” 

“T have about twenty thousand all told 
—and great expectations, you know, Mr. 
Glint, from my uncle Graham, the con- 
tractor.” 

“Bah, Graham is a pauper these days; 
I could have him on bread and water 
in a month.” There was a savage un- 
dertone to Glint’s conversation which 
vaguely alarmed his companion. “I am 
going to use you,” said Glint. “Take 
the three-o’clock train to New York; 
telephone your clerk to close out your 
business. I must have you detached 
from any interest or service but mine. 
Wait! You have no personal tie or at- 
tachment.” Fairfax, thrilled and half 
frightened by this conqueror’s method 
of transacting business, stammered a 
negative. 

“You have been much in the com- 
pany of a young woman lately—on the 
street, at least.” Glint’s undershot 
glance was intolerably brilliant. Fair- 
fax could not suppress an exclamation 
of understanding, but he did not dally 
with his opportunity. 

“It’s this way with me, Mr. Glint. 
I answered you honestly; I have an at- 
tachment, but it’s a hopeless one. Every- 
body knows I’ve been in love with Susie 
Blaine for three years, but she’s crazy 
about Tray Bracken. I’ll swear to you, 
that I’ve just been hanging around 
Helen Bracken for-sympathy. She’s out 
o’ luck, too—we sort of comfort each 
other.” 

“So you do have an attachment; you 
are in love,” mused Glint with mock 
concern. ‘Well, well, it was to be ex- 
pected. I can’t boss nature, after all. 
I suppose it should be settled first—be- 
fore I put you to work. Didn't I hear 
that Stanley Blaine and his family are 
on tour?” 

“Los Angeles, sir.” 

“T’ve a suggestion, Fairfax—why not 
go to New York via Los Angeles, only a 
few thousand miles out of the way?” 
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“Oh, it’s hopeless!” 

“A man of spirit to carry my colors, 
Fairfax.” 

“I'll go, 'll go!” Fairfax wrung the 
banker’s hands, scarcely knowing what 
he did or said. “You're a great man, sir, 
and understand humanity; whether I 
win Susie or not I’ll—I’ll win for you.” 

And Glint realized as never before 
the terrible power of Providence which 
he wielded. 

He had Fairfax telephone his clerk, 
but permitted not another message; his 
mere gesture was a sword which swept 
through the business and social ties bind- 
ing the young man to Midwest; two 
hours later Fairfax launched into El 
Dorado on the Pullman of the West- 
ward Ho, and days passed before Helen 
Bracken learned what had become of 
him. In the meantime she met Glint 
sauntering on the street as she was going 
home from work. 

“There’s no other place to meet you,” 
he said deliberately, shaking the girl’s 
reluctant hand; and as she passed on he 
kept pace with her, talking as if they 
had actually been in conversation. 
“Singe him as often as you will, a moth 
will find the light—even though you hide 
it under a bushel.” 

Helen, who had long expected the 
reappearance of Glint and feared it, too, 
replied that there was not enough fire 
left in her to singe anybody. 

“T hear you've been making more 
millions,” she added, not without a tracé 
of bitterness. 

“IT have made,” replied Glint, “a 
yacht, a palace, a Long Island ” He 
stopped suddenly, meeting her quick, 
frowning look, and then continued, curs- 
ing in mind the tremors which always 
seized him in this girl’s presence: “It is 





in such terms I think of the money I- 


win. You are quite a figure in the stock 
market.” 


“And you never thought of money be- 
fore you met me!” 


“It is not fair,” said Glint after a 
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pause, “to banter a man upon his one 
best and broken hope. I took my re- 
jection like a gentleman; I will take 
another the same way. But is this the 
way, on second thought, that you wish 
to treat the loyalist who risks his fortune 
to build dream palaces for you?” 

“Heigh-ho, Miss Bracken, you’re cry- 
ing over such devotion,” Helen ex- 
claimed, and looked at him, her eyes ac- 
tually glittering with tears which were, 
however, partly for herself. “It’s a great’ 
pity I don’t love you as you deserve, Mr. 
Glint, and can’t share your splendors.’” 

“Splendors, yes!” declared Glint, not 
to be bantered again. “The splendors 
of American millions; and among them 
a man or woman comes to such grandeur 
as makes royalty by the grace of God a 
laughingstock. I tell you, Helen 
Bracken, there was never a scepter like 
a hand grasping a cold million which 
has been wrested from free men who 
honor their own highest ambitions in 
honoring the man who has. it.” 

“There’s something thrilling and 
dreadful in such a picture,” began Helen, 
but her companion went on vehemently, 
overriding interruption: 

“Take my hand and walk out with me 
upon this eminence where the stupid, 
fretting humanities can’t intrude, and 
nothing matters but yourself.” They 
had drawn aside from the street crowd 
and were talking in a doorway near the 
corner where Helen caught her car. 
Glint, stained and enriched by trophies 
of the warpath through the markets, 
declaimed from conviction with the elo- 
quence of a savage; the girl, herself dis- 
dainful of the elbowing crowd, began 
to kindle responsively. 

“But I don’t love you, Mr. Glint,” 
she protested, though not vigorously. 

“Whom will you love? Do you 
know? Have you met him? Have you 
imagined him? Helen, you will not 
marry for money, but neither can you 
marry for love. Because the man who 


might infatuate the girl of refinement 
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and wealth and fashion does not exist 
to the girl of refinement and poverty 
and obscurity. Remember that ‘Cin- 
derella’ is a fairy story.” 

“And yet you come offering palaces!” 
Helen laughed constrainedly. ‘“Good- 
by, Mr. Glint.” But he accompanied 
her to the car and rode home with her. 
They did not speak again till at the very 
door. 

“The love of life is greater than love 
for a man,” said Glint. “I give you life. 
Where is the man who can equal that by 
giving you only himself ?” 

Helen went into the hall, groping, his 
last words, low-toned and imperious, 
reverberated in her brain: “The only 
man fit to love is the man who can make 
life lovely.” The chateau with shrub- 
bery and sylvan marbles and yacht an- 
chored in its cove—that was a home, 
her home, not this tawdry house of 
bondage. 

“Helen?” 

“Yes, mother, I’ll be down again in a 
minute.” She climbed the stairs with 
a mechanical briskness, fearful lest a 
loitering or stumbling footfall betray 
that she was in fact astray, groping, not 
knowing where her next step would be. 

“Helen?” came the anxious tone of 
one who, after twenty years of listening, 
was not to be deceived by any creak or 
echo of her children’s house. 

“Yes; yes; yes; mother!” The girl 
looked into her room from the door. 
“Home!” she muttered with a swelling 
consciousness of her wrongs. Her white 
hands clenched into fists; her strong, 
straight body vibrated to Glint’s sum- 
mons. “I’ll go back; yes, I’ll go back. 
The man fit to love is the man who can 
make life lovely! And I love him, why 
not—or what does it matter?” There 
was a little muffled crash below, a queer 
exclamation, and in a moment the girl 
had burst into the parlor where her 
mother sat in her rocker, an overturned 
chair beside her. 

“I was trying to pull myself along,” 
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explained the old lady, smiling a wel- 
come. 

“Pull yourself along! 
pened ?” 

“Why, do you know my left arm went 
to sleep this morning and ” Her 
mother, sitting grotesquely awry, quav- 
ered a reassuring laugh, and the girl 
closed her eyes faintingly. She under- 
stood that the palsy, threatening so 
long, had struck. Mrs. Bracken, with 
arm and leg quite helpless, had been 
waiting Helen’s return since morning. 

Late that night Helen sat planning on 
the side of the couch in the parlor which 
had been transformed into a bedroom 
for them both. The doctor had said that 
Mrs. Bracken was not in immediate 
danger of her life; that the stroke might 
not be repeated, that it might pass. 
Helen laughed at this mockingly to her- 
self now: “As if any affliction ever 
passed us by!” Well, she would call 
Glint in the morning; Fate had settled 
the affair for her and she was glad of it. 
Though she was far from admitting it, 
she was glad that she could marry him 
and yet save her face. What else could 
a beggared girl do with a paralyzed old 
woman to care for? Helen turned in 
on the couch, covering up even her head, 
but presently sat upright, clasping her 
knees. 

The night was still, with a black haze 
over the stars, and a flicker of lightning 
around the horizon. The dried leaves 
of late summer rustled under the win- 
dow beside her, and across the veranda. 
She had been asleep, but now her eyes 
were wide and she sat up clasping her 
knees, not only normally conscious, but 
awake to something out yonder in the 
night with its black haze and lightning 
—and even beyond the night. She lis- 
tened tensely ; heard the leaves rustling, 
and the wind—but there were words, 
too: “Do you love Glint or his money ?” 

“Let it be his money,” the girl thought 
wildly as if answering a spirit. 

In that very room, where the sick 
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woman’s bed now stood, had once on 
atime been a shimmering heap of golden 
hair and black velvet from which a big 
diamond glittered sinisterly; and that 
groveling heap of vanities had risen a 
woman shriven. 

What was she because she had refused 
the rich man? Helen could not answer 
now railingly and fiercely that she was 
a beggar with a sick mother on her 
hands. A beggar! What had she seen 
out there beyond the black haze and the 
lightning? Splendors, palaces! They 
were not Glint’s palaces, and yet she was 
journeying fast toward them. A bound- 
less exultation and strength flowed 
through her body. And here, with her 
under the same black sky, though far 
away as little miles are measured, dwelt 
the witness of her great victory. For- 
gotten was the Hartley Carnes who had 
deserted them and lied about the money 
he was leaving behind; but the Hartley 
Carnes who had brought her to the rack 
and made her confess on her knees+— 
he knew what she was as no one else 
would ever know. No vain coquette 
now, or better yet, no beggar, but a 
doughty pilgrim to the Holy City with 
her burden, the riches of eternity, on her 
back. 

Her hand raised, the round arm glis- 
tening silvery in the dusk—up, up in 
high greeting of her soul to her witness 
out on Flanders Fields. She, too, was 
some soldier. 


The stern Helen would have none of 
Tray in the new order of things. From 
a Bracken offshoot that had gone to seed 
in a down-State county, she resurrected 
a widowed aunt who eked out a scanty 
existence on the rental of a small farm. 
The latter answered Helen’s summons 
by iirst train, very willing to pay her 
own tiny expenses and keep the uncom- 
plaining invalid company; the family 
fold, battered as it was by incessant 
storm, was a cozy shelter to this forlorn 
creature, 
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Helen had asked her mother, with an 
irony too subtle to be suspected, whether 
it was best to send word to Tray. 

“You're in no danger, and the news 
might distract him in the very crisis of 
one of his great works,” she observed. 
The old lady agreed and a month passed 
before Tray heard of his mother’s mis- 
fortune through a friend of Barton. 

Tray, in his consternation, ran all the 
way home, where he found his aunt 
installed and his mother’s invalidism one 
of the established departments of a 
quietly running household. There was 
a moment of scared, affectionate greet- 
ing and caresses during which Tray’s 
concern was somewhat allayed by the 
old lady’s undisturbed manner. It was 
quickly apparent that this meeting was 
on a different plane from the traditional 
reunions of prodigal sons and their 
mothers. 

Mrs. Bracken was wearing the black 
silk she had been saving to be buried 
in and, to show how spry she was on her 
right side, she waved a fan throughout 
the interview. 

“Well, how is literature nowadays?” 
she asked. “Do you remember the 
morning I visited you in your studio, 
and the splendid time we had?” She in- 
quired also which came to Tray first— 
the characters or the plot. He had ex- 
plained that once, but she could not 
quite remember how. And bright-eyed, 
with a little blush of embarrassment, 
she murmured: “Have you written any 
more such verses as ‘i 

“T am writing one,” assured Tray 
eagerly. 

“Do you know that Helen is working 
in a department store?” She regretted 
the fact with a sigh and added a bit wist- 
fully; “I’m sorry for her, Tray, but I 
know your stories haven’t been sold or 
you'd help.” 

“Hard luck,” he said briefly, nod- 
ding. 

“Hard luck!” she repeated the words 
reminiscently. “But we lived high while 
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we had it, didn’t we?” she went on ex- 
ultantly. “You and Helen went with 
the best, and I walked out yonder on the 
street as fashionable as anybody. Bah! 
The Brackens could always pick and 
choose when they had money, the sneer 
of any common person to the contrary!” 

“Mother, I’m working a mine—rich 
in more than one way. I'll strike it some 
day.” 

“Surely; and we can all be together 
again and hold up our heads with the 
best.” The lofty assurance of the tem- 
peramental young man would seem but 
an unstable foundation for her to build 
thus upon. And Tray, suddenly appre- 
hending that his success could come only 
after his mother’s time, now wished to 
warn her against disappointment. But 
when Mrs. Bracken repeated the words 
placidly, there was something oracular 
about her, as if the foundation she was 
building upon was one which he knew 
nothing about. 

From that day Tray ceased his lurking 
and walked the streets, meeting a credi- 
tor at every corner. When accosted 
with a dun he would explain his circum- 
stances, though once at least such a 
meeting led to an altercation and fierce 
fist fight. Perhaps it was well for him 
that the worst of these encounters came 
with his most implacable creditor before 
he left his mother’s presence that day. 
It was Helen who came in from work 
as he was taking his leave and, still at 
the height of his mood, he bided pa- 
tiently her avenging tongue. But the 
tired girl laid aside her hat, ignoring 
him, and it was their mother who spoke. 

“Tray has come to offer help, Helen, 
with the money of the first story he 
sells.” 

“Help?” repeated Helen quietly. “We 
are not in need of charity.” 

“T guess we all need charity occasion- 
ally,” Tray attempted to take away the 
edge of her answer by accepting it as 
a generality. 

“But I am speaking literally of my 
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own affairs.” Helen had, she said, 
taken over the ownership of the Frangi- 
pani from Madame La Mar, who had 
been offered a partnership in a modish 
New York shop. The terms were easy, 
La Mar having accepted long-time notes 
which could be taken up out of the 
profits of the shop itself. 

Helen looked steadily at the poet, 
suave and lofty in his rusty, frazzled 
clothes. She had not come without 
scathe through the troubles of the past 
weeks; the hands so carefully gloved 
and cared for in her housework, were 
roughened and red, the plodding days 
and nights of watching had given her 
a slight haggardness. 

“T have lost out in society, of course, 
but I can make good as a business 
woman,” she said proudly. ‘“What’s 
the difference? Life’s a joke anyway. 
You see, I don’t need charity.” In spite 
of her words and brave toss of the 
head, Helen was but a refugee here. 
She might speak up to her brother stur- 
dily, but both of them understood that 
her going to work was a surrender. 

“Helen,” affirmed the old lady, “is 
more and more a marvel.” Helen 
stopped her with a kiss, picked up her 
hat and turned to the door. Tacitly the 
new order of affairs had been accepted 
all around; the quarrels of the children 
were things of the past, and Mother 
Bracken seemed to have no fear of fur- 
ther disagreement: 

Helen, moving toward the door, stole 
a look over her shoulder. 

“Susie Blaine’s wedding to Fairfax 
is announced; I found her card in the 
hall.” 

The shot told. Tray retreated a step. 
But he answered unfalteringly after this 
moment’s lapse of control. 

“T don’t suppose that our break could 
have resulted another way.” Neverthe- 
less, such an eventuality had never oc- 
curred to him. 

Tray received the news of the final 
loss of Susie Blaine as he would the 
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blow of a dagger, but bore it stoically 
from that moment. For Susie, dead to 
him on earth, became a haunting shade, 
a beautiful familiar of his minstrelsy ; 
from here to Elysium she would follow 
him, for his pagan gods were her gods, 
when all is said. 

“Never you mind, Tray,” admonished 
the old lady spiritedly. “There are pret- 
tier girls than Susie Blaine who would 
be glad to get you.” 

“T’ll not—miss her,” answered Tray. 
Helen shuddered; the man was blood- 
less! So far was she from understand- 
ing that the luckless Tray was even then 
welcoming his sweetheart back from the 
land of the absent ones in the most ex- 
quisite of his verses. 

When he left the house Yorrick, who 
lived in the barn with intervals of va- 
grancy, came up, paused to eye him; as 
if satisfied he gave a single bark and 
guarded his master gravely to the gate. 

“All’s well, old fellow,” said Tray. 
“I’m keeping the faith with Waysider ; 
a little staggered, maybe, by the bolt 
just dropped on me. Susie’s gone, now. 
Nothing is left me but my candle which 
no fury of them all can strike from-my 
hand. When that goes out in time, let 
the shades make way! I'll be through 
here.” He sent the gaunt Yorrick back 
from the gate, looking after him for a 
moment with the notion that the brute 
carried his message to Waysider. 

At the office he sat motionless be- 
fore his desk for a while, the mazes 
of life under his eyes, it seemed. There 
certain vagabonds must ever be explor- 
ing, telling what they see in paint and 
marble and.music and letters, lest the 
great plan of God be lost sight of in the 
business of existence. In that vast per- 
spective, under a cold, bright cast of 
thought, the affairs of all the Brackens 
shrank to nothingness. 

“I am nothing, they are nothing,” said 
Tray. Waysider was right; robbery 
and murder are the cost of art. He re- 
sumed work, 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Blaines returned from California 
in the fall. Susie’s health having been 
restored, it was said, the wedding date 
had been set early in December. None 
of his friends congratulated Fairfax 
more heartily than Glint who, however, 
not averse to having him earn his sal- 
ary, sent him to open new quarters, re- 
quired by the banker’s expanding inter- 
ests, in New York. Mrs, Blaine, who 
rejoiced in the break with Tray, ad- 
mired Fairfax, a brisk, upstanding 
young man, with prospect of a fair in- 
heritance and in the way of making his 
fortune with Glint. 

“Ten years will see us heading the 
swim here,” he told Susie before he 
left, and not boastfully either. 

Not long after the family’s return 
Mrs, Blaine, busied in gathering the 
reins of Midwest society into her hands 
again, told Susie: 

“You are living like a nun. What is 
a trunkful of frocks for, and your new 
motor? Drive out and let your friends 
envy you, or they will forget you.” 

“Somehow I don’t seem to care for 
downtown,” replied her daughter. 

“Nonsense, you’re not in Newport yet 
with -your future millionaire; and any- 
how the admiration of these people is 
just as delectable. Enjoy it.as you go 
along.” Mrs. Blaine had grown stouter ; 
in startling contrast her daughter had 
wasted—her wrists were veined, the sen- 
sitive mouth drooped and below her 
cheek bones fluctuated tiny pennons of 
scarlet. Her eyes seemed larger. 

“Go on now; go!” commanded Mrs. 
Blaine. “I’m not to be awed by your 
prospective million after being enter- 
tained a year along with titled folk and 
millionaires cash-in-hand.” 

“You don’t care any more for a man’s 
title than you do for his total, do you?” 

“A bon mot? Well, your spirits are 
picking up. Butler, whatever’s your 
name, have Miss Blaine’s coupé brought 
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to the door. I don’t like to scold before 
the servants, Susie * 

“How do you do it, mamma,” asked 
her daughter enviously, “at your age? I 
declare you are a locomotive.” 

Presently she rode downtown and, as 
she dreaded, saw Tray Bracken who 
now carried the cause of literature un- 
ashamed into the ranks of money 
changers. Tray marched briskly to the 
door of the coupé, though a little fright- 
ened by the deep, returning pang of 
the old wound. 

“My congratulations, Susie,” he said, 
and she acknowledged them faintly. 
They gossiped brokenly of the Cali- 
fornia trip, of their families, of Mr. 
Fairfax in New York. Tray stood un- 
covered, the sun glistening on his bronze 
mane; he had a sort of tailored, laun- 
dered shabbiness, but she thought his 
presence ennobled by it. 

At parting Susie ventured to touch 
upon the work which was costing her 
so dear. 

“I hope you are succeeding.” 

Tray nodded; he had sold a sketch to 
a magazine. Their eyes met and, 
warned by another pang of the old 
wound, he spoke out: 

“It is by permitting no 
denying all responsibilities 





distractions, 
but the one 





to write. There is nothing to tempt me 
from the free-lance’s attic. The 
past ” He paused, eying her sternly. 


“Oh, it shouldn’t matter.” 

“It is wiped out,” he said unflinch- 
ingly. 

He raised his hand in salute and fare- 
well as the car started. And when 
Susie glanced back at him, he was study- 
ing the buildings across the street pro- 
foundly. 

Susie pondered her last meeting with 
Tray when he had explained so clearly 
that a struggling young writer could 
not marry. She had been dismayed for 
a moment and then very angry, and 
answered reproachfully. “If only I had 
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been patient with his distress,” she had 
thought a thousand times since impor- 
tunity and pride had coerced her into 
taking Fairfax. But regrets come too 
late; she had lost the man’s love by 
demanding that he sacrifice his talent 
to marry her. Just now he had said: 
“The past is wiped out,” and stood 
smiling up at the buildings, not see- 
ing them she was sure—who could tell 
what he saw? What mighty panoramas, 
what dramas—what heroines! Certainly 
he did not see a faded little thing like 
her, groping amid the ruins of a life. 

Susie pondered thus and yet, going 
on her mettle, made a gay little tragedy. 
She drove downtown daily, seeing Tray, 
who always stopped for a word, and 
each time she laughed and chattered 
valiantly. She cursed this dreadful 
malady; stamping through her rooms 
and vowing hatred instead of love. It 
was now October and she began a mad 
campaign which delighted her mother 
and Mr. Blaine. Fairfax returned for 
a brief stay, and there was a party every 
night. Susie was her old girl self, 
authoritative, captivating. Even her 
father, who alone had suspected her 
state of mind, was deceived. 

A month of this madness, and the 
wedding was near; Susie made up her 
mind to go the limit, to die dancing in 
her tracks. She took every precaution 
now against being alone, for even when 
gayest she felt a-horrible decay going 
on, a crumbling of tissue and brain, a 
sickness at heart, and left alone a mo- 
ment she would stretch out her arms 
to a phantom, crying to him to save her. 
“But he has wiped out the past,” she 
told her pillow at night. ‘Oh, what if 
he has? What was I to him in the past? 
A creature of this hard world—selfish, 
greedy of his thoughts instead of re- 
maining a part of his vision as I was 
once—on a time.” 

One night, the first of November, 
Susie was entertaining, and every win- 
dow of the Blaine mansion blazed with 
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the lamps of high carnival—for the last 
time. 

A woman in a weather-stained cloak, 
with a hooded face, came into the 
kitchen. 

“I was to ask for Miss Susie Blaine,” 
she told one of the servants. The butler 
was called, and cross-examined her on 
her business. The woman obstinately 
refused to discuss it and would have 
been turned away but for an upstairs 
maid who managed to get word to Susie 
through a guest. Susie, who had an in- 
different interest in a charity fad, sup- 
posed that some pauper had come search- 
ing her out for aid in sickness or death, 
and had the woman brought to her own 
room. 

But the latter’s business proved of 
gravest interest to Susie herself, and 
not an instant could be lost if she would 
attend to it at all. Trembling, she with- 
drew to the end of the room; here, in* 
the last ditch of life, offered an enter- 
prise rich in opportunities for happiness. 
Only then did the girl realize how sick 
and hopeless she was; she drooped, fal- 
tered in resolution before this oppor- 
tunity to win what she must win or 
die, by doing what she ought not to do. 
Doggedly and dumbly, an unprecedented 
mood for her, she turned into the wilder- 
ness path which Fate blazed out for her. 

She followed the woman downstairs, 
wrapped and veiled, and waited in the 
driveway until her coupé was run out. 

“Tell my father,” she instructed the 
chauffeur before dismissing him, “that 
| am driving to a sick bed. I will re- 
turn or telephone him by one o'clock.” 

A drive of twenty minutes ended at 
Waysider’s old cabin on the turnpike, 
now occupied temporarily by his suc- 
cessor in road mending. Susie’s com- 
panion, the road mender’s wife, was 
first out of the car and tiptoed to the 
door. Susie followed, remembering 
long afterward the stillness of the night, 
the silver nippers of the moon cling- 
ing halfway down the purple sky. 
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The woman of the cabin paused. 

“T wouldn’t show any surprise at what 
I saw if I was you, nor halloo out. 
Maybe it would scare him away.” 

“T won’t. I—I mustn’t,” answered 
Susie. She followed her companion 
to the door and across the threshold, 
trembling, aghast; then, the motion of 
the enterprise catching her up, she met 
the watchful eyes of the object louting 
at the fireplace with a smile. 

“Hartley! Oh, and I am the first to 
welcome you?” 

He was struggling to his feet as the 
glimmering, jeweled fay of the ballroom 
ran across the room to kneel by him; 
Susie’s eyes glittered with tears. 

“Though it’s the, right of the women- 
folks to cry over the soldier back from 
the wars,” she said, and scolded him 
for trying to rise. 

“Oh, my legs are all right,” declared 
Hartley, “though I’m not very snappy 
on ’em.” He inspected his empty cuff 
quizzically. “It’s only the left one,” 
he grinned as he shook hands. The 
round head was cropped, the Roman 
countenance darkly bronzed and lean, 
his eyes hollowed, yet there was a non- 
chalance about him which always marked 
his manner thereafter. Except when 
touching on one topic. He asked Susie 
about herself and her father and mother, 
and then about the Brackens. Hére he 
listened with evident anxiety—nobody 
interested in that family could talk of 
them nonchalantly, 

“Oh, they’re all right,” answered 
Susie authoritatively. “Why, you can 
see for yourself in ten minutes r 

Hartley shook his head. 

“Listen.” He had left the train at the 
suburban station, he explained, and hired 
a passing truck driver to bring him to 
the cabin. “You see, I didn’t know 
Waysider was gone and as Tray made 
this a sort of hang-out I thought I’d 
either find him here or could send Way- 
sider after him. I could have a talk 
with Tray and go on my way; but not 
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finding either of ’em, I thought I could 
ask you to send Tray out here on the 
quiet—so the folks wouldn’t know. Of 
course, I didn’t expect you to come.” 

“On your way? Why all this secrecy? 
But if you want Tray I'll 

“I’m on my way to the Canadian hos- 
pital; I persuaded ’em to let me come 
via New York—just to drop in here, 
you know, and learn firsthand that the 
folks were O. K.” 

“But you’re going home!” 

“No. Not at all. They’ve troubles 
of their own. Why I’d break their 
backs. But the Canadians will patch me 
up and put me in the way of making a 
living.” 

“Why, we'll do that here; many a 
one-armed man f 

“T could get by with the one arm, but” 
—cautiously he rose to his feet, but not 
upright, the soldierly figure, broken at 
the shoulders, stooped over the stick he 
had set against the wall beside him— 
“a piece of shrapnel scratched my back 
and the muscles haven’t grown together 
yet. Maybe they won’t. So you see 
why I can’t go home.” 

“You poor, poor fellow!” Yet even 
with natural compassion for the 
wounded soldier, Susie was thinking of 
Tray. “This will go hard with him for 
he will want to do something for Hartley 
and can’t. But I can do something.” 

“T have a part in this; I’ll help you,” 
she found herself telling Hartley. Her 
mother and Fairfax, tempestuous fig- 
ures, and her familiar spirit came on, 
reproaching her for a faithless, aban- 
doned woman. But Susie was now on 
the stage with Tray Bracken and cared 
for nothing else. “Hartley, I’m going 
for him, and we'll discipline you if you 
don’t obey.” 

A delicious frenzy, this part with 
Tray; her cheeks blazed scarlet, a little 
laugh hung tremulous on her lips as 
she passed in her earth-stained satin, 
flinging out a bare arm in a gesture of 
adieu, and welcome, too. 
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Tray Bracken, alone and absorbed at 
his desk in Barton’s office, with a cone 
of tobacco smoke hovering over the 
student lamp, did not hear the door 
open. When Susie spoke, he rose with 
the vague notion that there was some- 
thing irregular in her presence here. 

“Hartley has  returned—not—not 
quite as he was, Tray,” she said rapidly. 
“He is wounded.” 

“Wounded ?” said Tray questioningly, 
and then repeated with mounting anger: 
“Wounded !” 

“Now, Tray, you must steady yourself 
against another trouble. But it is not 
so bad as it seems, for here surely I 
can help out. Don’t interrupt. I 
mustn’t stay here long,” she added with 
a vestige of common sense. Briefly she 
explained the case of Hartley and he did 
not reply, but began pacing the room. 

“Comes back a wreck; without a 
hand; broken shoulders. Yet I would 
trade places with him,” he added with a 
savage laugh. 

He went up to the desk and she 
watched him breathlessly; slowly he 
turned over the pages of his manuscript; 
then clutched and tore them ruthlessly. 

“Oh, Tray, don’t! I can help.” 

“Nobody can help.” 

Susie grasped his arm restrainingly. 





“Don’t do that—don’t, don’t! Some 
time + 

“Some time!” he repeated. “That’s 
what I have always said. But now I 


know it is never. I know, I tell you, for 
I can feel myself weakening. I sacri- 
ficed you and my family and my friend, 
the Waysider, who was killed while rob- 
bing for me—all to carry on this work. 
I have lied and shirked all my life, 
robbed, and have much misery to ac- 
count for—and there’s blood, too! You 
know that friends and family, who 
should love and believe in me, only dis- 
trust and hate me.” 

Poor, infatuated Susie drew closer 
and closer; and she did not deny- what 
Tray had said, but cried out, ranged 














herself with him against everybody’s 
distrust and hatred, 

“What do we care? Let them!” 

“T care,” said Tray between his teeth, 
“but I’ve stood it. Now whatever gods 
there are who have demanded such 
crimes of me to write, have sent back a 
brother with one arm and a broken back 
—say! How does he stand?” 

“Stooped—broken.”’ 

“Ar-r,” said Tray, “and he was a 
fine, straight boy.” Not one moment 
did Tray Bracken remember Hartley as 
a thief and a liar and a deserter from 
the Brackens. “Brother Hartley,” he 
had called him. 

“I weaken,” admitted Tray, tearing 
his pages across; “but I'll say this; I 
hung on to this job of mine till the price 
of achievement was run up too high for 
any man with a heart in him to pay. 
Hartley with a broken back! Nature 
had better root out every talent for art 
in every man’s soul,” he said with’a burst 
of fury, “than to let it make a monster 
of him. The world had better be all 
dull and ugly, than filled with beauties 
and such cruelties as are demanded of 
me.” 

The girl felt that her flesh was being 
torn with the papers. 

“LT understand you, Tray, though 
you'd forgotten about me. I don’t hate 
you.” 

“Yes; you understand,” he said mock- 
ingly and, after impatient searching, he 
found a closely scribbled page and tossed 
it to her. In a shower like confetti at a 
carnival as he tore and scattered, Susie 
read those exquisite verses to the girl 
whom Tray had given up in her earthly 
form only to court in the ideal. He 
had embalmed her in amber, as old Bar- 
ton would have said. 

“You understand that I had forgot- 
ten you,” he said, looking around on the 
fragments of his visions which whit- 
ened the floor. “I had, except in one un- 
ending dream, where you were beautiful 
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and I was hopeless. Except for that I 
had forgotten you. Come—tlet’s go.” 

Her arm had stolen over his shoulder. 

“Susie!” he exclaimed roughly, and 
drew back, clasping both her hands ; the 
beautiful creature embalmed in amber 
had broken her casket. “Susie, I mustn’t 
let you do this—you’re all but a married 
woman.” 

“But I can’t call you to me in dreams, 
dear Tray,” she said; “nor feel your 
presence by imagining, and write you 
verses. Is it fair for me to be alone, 
when you, in your magic, always have 
me with you?” 

“That’s done with. There'll be no 
more poetry.” Tray laughed and re- 
leased her hands to throw up his own. 
“T am going in for the commonplace; 
ugliness will be all that is visible to me.” 

The girl’s whole demeanor changed as 
she listened; here was better than she 
had hoped for. 

“You'll live in the abomination of 
desolation, won’t you? You'll labor at 
ignoble tasks’—how strangely the girl 
in this shift of destiny fell into the meta- 
phor of Waysider—‘“and the dark will 
come down on your soul and you will see 
nothing beautiful in life, unless you have 
me with you. Me—material, flesh-and- 
blood me. Listen, love will keep your 
art alive, your imagination unblinded, 
and some time—oh, it will come, our 
some time!” She lifted her face to be 
kissed. “Now come, Tray—oh, will you 
kiss me to pieces?” So she devoted her- 
self as Waysider had done and as Tray’s 
mother had done, and the car of Apollo, 
like Juggernaut’s, rolled over her, too. 








They brought Hartley home from the 
cabin, Tray leaving his companions in 
the coupé while he went in to announce 
the soldier’s return. The three members 
of ‘the household were in the parlor, 
Helen engaged in mending and her aunt 
reading aloud, when Tray stalked into 
the room. 

“Hartley’s back in town,” he said; 
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“he’ll_be here in a minute. Don’t you 
people start a lament because he has a 
wound; it’s liable to happen to any 
soldier, but he will be sensitive about it 
because he’s afraid he’ll be a burden.” 

Helen with blanched face stared pierc- 
ingly at her brother. 

“Fact is’—Tray nodded to her— 
“Hartley has an empty sleeve—off below 
the elbow; and a scratch between the 
shoulders so that he still walks with a 
stick.” 

Mrs. Bracken, leaning forward with 
a tremulous inquiry, was interrupted by 
a cry from Helen. 

“What will become of us?” The 
breadwinner, eking out every penny to 
make a payment on the Frangipani, 
would not be able to meet it now that 
Hartley was there to feed and care for. 
“Where is the boy? Let him in!” 
Helen rose over that black wave of de- 
spair, scorning her one frightened cry. 
Nevertheless Tray answered it. 

“You can ease your mind on that 
score,” he announced with a_ black 
scowl. “I’m not a monster. I’ll take 
over the business end of this outfit. Do 
you understand me?” he demanded at 
the end of a moment’s incredulous si- 
lence. “I'll make the living.” 

“At literature,” said Helen without 
rancor; she had been defeated and knew 
it; Tray was recognized as the privi- 
leged member. 

“Curse literature! Now I’m about 
to bring him in. Give him the glad 
hand; say how proud you are of him. 
What’s a hand more or less? Character 
4nd a soul make up the man, don’t they 
Remember”—he turned at the door 
threateningly—“that the one who fails 
damns Hartley and all of us; which 
goes for you too, mother. He’ll never 
stand being welcomed with groans like 
a burden we’re hoisting on our backs— 
he’ll go on to his hospital in Canada. 
He fought for us; now fight yourselves 
for him.” 

There was no sentiment, no fellow- 


ship about the shabby, shaggy apostate 
to art, with his clamped jaw and cold 
look ; he made them all afraid and they 
remained as they were until footfalls 
were heard on the porch, when Helen 
rushed to the door. One moment she 
shrank before the broken figure, but 
over Hartley’s shoulder blazed the eves 
of ademon. She caught herself up and 
her voice on the instant rang out: 

“Mamma—our soldier’s back!” Her 
heart struck a hammer blow, for Helen 
Bracken had kissed the foreman’s son 
on his bronzed cheek. “Mamma!” But 
at the parlor door, straight and proud 
as a doughboy receiving a decoration, 
stood the paralyzed old lady. 

“Hartley, Hartley,” sang the girl, wild 
with joy, “mamma has walked—all by 
herself, to meet you!” 

3raced up with pillows in a deep chair, 
Hartley smoked one of Tray’s cigars 
and recited his experiences ; let a mouth 
droop pityingly or tears unconsciously 
gather on an eyelash, and the hypnotic 
glare of the reformed poet found out 
and transfixed the guilty one. 

Hartley told his adventures, but the 
real feature of the evening was the jour- 
ney of the paralyzed old lady, unaided, 
to the door to meet him. As the party 
broke up, she tried it agath with partial 
success. 

“See what you’ve done already,” she 
said. “Worked a miracle on your old 
mamma.” 

Tray took hold of Hartley to help him 
up, but was waved away. 

“What do you think I am, a basket 
case?” «the casualty demanded, and 
clumped upstairs. In his room he con- 
sidered the aspect of things here at 
home. “They must have shot that three 
thousand into the air,” he yawned, and 
went to sleep. The lack of mere money 
could make no particular difference to 
these young Brackens risen against the 
ancestors. Hartley slept an untroubled, 
though not a painless sleep, while Helen 
sat up in bed, clasping her knees and 














asking with white lips a thousand times: 
“What will become of us?” And Tray, 
moving all night about his room, de- 
stroyed the last of his writings, mut- 
tering his hatred of life and haunted by 
the injured shade of Waysider. 

Neither was  Hartley’s singular 
equanimity disturbed by Tray’s revela- 
tions next morning. After breakfast, 
when Helen had gone to business, Tray 
carried an armchair out of the parlor 
and seated the casualty in a sunny glade 
in the yard. There he talked, leaning 
against the trunk of one of the old elms. 

“You went away, Hartley, saying that 
you were leaving three thousand dol- 
lars—probably to keep the old lady from 
worrying. You’d done enough for us 
and were certainly not called on to leave 
us a dollar even if you had it—I’m 
bringing up the subject only to say, that 
if there was any such money, we never 
found it; and you’re that much to the 
good for a rainy day. Although,” he 
supplemented, “I don’t believe there’ll 
be any rainy days with me on the job.” 

“Then you didn’t take Waysider’s 
three thousand ?” 

“It was not his; it was stolen.” Tray 
told the story of Waysider’s adventure 
and death. “You ought to be squared 
with Helen and mother,” he added. “I 
guess they wonder why you promised 
money that didn’t exist. r ll have to tell 
them what I’ve told you.’ 

Hartley promptly vetoed this, saying 
that the fewer people in on a secret of 
this sort, the better. 

“Mrs. Bracken and Helen won’t jump 
on a cripple,” he said. “Now set me 
straight on your business and Helen’s.” 

“You know that she’s bought the 
Frangipani, giving notes, I suppose. She 
won't last there. I have been shilly- 
shallying at literature till I’m disgusted. 
Look atyme—a bum. A month now, 
I’ve been negotiating for a business 
position,” lied Tray, “and am to go to 
work to-morrow. As soon as I’m in 
good there, Susie and I will be married. 

4—Ains. 
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She has some little income, her father 
once told me—eighteen hundred or so— 
enough to keep her without drawing on 
my earnings which belong to my family.” 

Tray eyed his companion truculently, 
expecting a remonstrance against his 
marrying at this pass, or at least a doubt 
that he could make the family living, but 
Hartley nodded briskly over his stick. 
It was impossible to doubt or resist 
Tray in his new mood of aggressive- 
ness, and it did not take him long that 
morning to convince the agent from 
whom he had bought the roadster that 
he not only knew the car, but could sell 
it. He even obtained an advance on his 
commission and, fitted out in a ready- 
made suit, called on all his creditors and 
told them he had gone into business for 
the purpose of paying them as the money 
came his way. Two of them bought 
cars from him; others canvassed their 
friends and, with the traction industry 
mounting to fabulous prosperity, the 
tireless recruit made money from the 
start. One evening he brought Susie 
home with him and they were quietly 
married there. 

“We can afford it, mother,” he had 
said that morning when announcing the 
wedding. 

“We can afford anything we want,” 
Helen had supplemented. “Make your 
wish,” she challenged Hartley. 

He had straightened somewhat during 
his month at home, and discarded his 
cane. 

“You might buy me a higher arith- 
metic,” he said so dryly that she laughed. 

She had ever been convinced that the 
irresponsible Tray would not last long 
as a household provider, and was glad 
to have him married and his pretensions 
disposed of. That left the used-up 
soldier and the paralyzed old lady on 
her hands, but she smiled on them affec- 
tionately and triumphantly. “What does 
it matter ; I can afford anything I want,” 
thought this viking maid, in probably the 
first downright peaceful mood she had 
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ever known. Events of the preceding 
month had justified this assertion. 

After Glint had arranged with Dore 
to close out the shop to Helen Bracken 
and leave the latter’s notes at his bank 
for collection, he had not needed to plan 
further approaches to the girl. She was 
obliged to come to him as the notes fell 
due, and in. the meantime he had her 
under his eye without stealing time from 
the market. 

The first sixty-day note falling due, 
Helen called to take it up and was shown 
into his office, which was hung with 
several new and striking paintings. The 
payment was made and she took leave in 
a brisk, businesslike way though on per- 
fectly friendly terms with him. 

“Just a moment,” said Glint, who had 
not risen from his desk. “What about 
your spring buying? You'll need four 
or five thousand dollars, and will have to 
go to New York.” 

“When I bought the shop,” replied 
Helen, “Dore promised to buy for me 
this season and arrange credits in New 
York.” 

“T have a line from Madame La Mar 
in Paris,” said Glint. He passed Helen 
the letter in which Dore said that the dis- 
tress of relatives had called her to 
France, and asked that the amount of 
the notes be forwarded to her as they 
were paid. 

Helen bit her lips. 

“This creates a problem that I can’t 
solve for the minute,” she admitted. 

“You can’t solve it at all. It’s doubt- 
ful that she could have obtained credits 
for you even if she’d a mind to try. How- 
ever” —he took from an envelope the rest 
of the notes, ten of them—‘there’s no 
need for you to sit up nights.” He tore 
the notes and threw them into the waste- 
basket. “Dore’s been paid by draft, in 
full,” he said, and sat back, listening 
stolidly to the protests of the thoroughly 
angered Helen who exclaimed that he 
had taken a villain’s advantage Of her. 

“How?” he asked. 


“Why it puts you in the position of a 
patron, a benefactor—which I cannot 
allow. Give me some blanks to rewrite 
those notes in the bank’s favor.” 

“The books show that you have paid 
those notes, and we’re not going behind 
the returns. No, I say! You can raise 
the bank if you want to, but I’ll not sub- 
mit longer to the infernal ordeal you put 
me through every day of my life. My 
life! Is it mine—then why can’t I, who 
can pay any price, enjoy it?” 

“Ordeal I put you through-——” 

“Wait. Suppose you sat here as I 
do with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in your vaults, and all day long the 
ticker screaming at you that you have 
made thousands more—and the only hu- 
man being you care anything about— 
your mother, say—trudged by under 
your eyes to her shop and from her 
shop, every day a little more tired, a 
little more faded, sweating the blood 
out of her body to pay off some wretched 
little notes filed away among your gold 
bonds whose value you couldn’t even 
guess within a quarter of a million! 
Now pay if you must, when you can, 
what you can, but I can’t watch the 
woman I love grinding herself to pieces 
against a hopeless task, so she can pay 
me on the nail.” 

“Mr. Glint! Mr. Glint!” protested 
Helen, but more faintly. 

“Now you can return to your busi- 
ness, Helen, which -you think is a stair 
to climb, with prosperity at the top. 
But you can never reach the top for it is 
only a treadmill with the wheels and 
weights getting heavier every. day.” 

Helen thought of Hartley. 

“However, any moment you have a 
mind to step off the treadmill,” said 
Glint, rising and walking out before one 
of the paintings, “and across that marble 
pergola into your own house-yes, it is 
your home,” he replied to her startled, 
questioning glance. “The servants are 
there, the gardeners and cars and chauf- 
feurs; a butler who writes like a com- 
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missary general. It is a sleeping palace, 
an enchanted household, waiting the 
footfall which I hear on the treadmill, 
to awaken it.” 

Helen breathed a deep sigh, but re- 
garded him firmly, 

“It is hard luck that I don’t love you, 
Mr. Glint.” 

“T ask you once more; what man do 
you love? What man but me do: you 
wish you loved well enough to marry? 
There is none. None!” said Glint per- 
emptorily. “But aside from your 
mother—whose rooms are in the palace, 
Helen—you should love your own 
beauty best of all. What gift of God 
compares to it? Yet you are defacing 
and deforming the only divine expres- 
sion which the world has to look upon. 
Your face is thin, it will be careworn 
and wrinkled; there is a shadow about 
your eyes.” He took the girl’s unre- 
sisting hand as she listened, fascinated. 
“Look at the stain on the white finger- 
tips.” 

A hurt, long-drawn and deep, fol- 
lowed, so that she closed her hand on 
Glint’s in a convulsive little half clasp. 

“Oh, there is Hartley, too,” she 
sighed. “I don’t know what to do. Was 
ever anybody so tempted? Yes, it is 
all temptation, Mr. Glint; I don’t go 
forward in this of my own wish; I ad- 
mire you and respect you and am grate- 
ful, and yet Now, don’t be angry 
because I hesitate!” At the name of 
Hartley the man’s sinews had gathered 
and he had all but crushed her hand. 

“Hartley has come back wounded— 
without a hand; and his shoulder’s 
broken; you remember how straight 
he carried himself, like an Indian chief? 
Well, he’s one of the weights of the 
treadmill now. You were right, you 
see ; the climb is slower, harder, deadlier. 
There’s no top of the stairs for me.” 

To Glint it seemed a retribution on 
his enemy that the girl in whose name 
Hartley had robbed and nearly mur- 
dered him should droop toward the 
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brink of her temptations, into the 
tempter’s arms, because he had come 
back to burden her. Glint put his arm 
around her, claimed her, kissed her. 

She stood with her hands clasped ab- 
sently before her, surveying his palace, 
but as in oblique perspective to a vast, 
cloudy, luminous pile up and beyond; 
this was Hartley’s palace, but in jour- 
neying there she must stop a while at 
the marbled prison of Glint. 

At thought of the broken soldier, she 
released herself from Glint’s encircling 
arm and studied him intently. Glint was 
at the zenith of his sparkling, mental 
powers and seemed to have found a 
second youth of the body in his play 
game of millions. 

“It is inevitable that I marry you,” 
said Helen frankly, “but I would rather 
learn to care for you more dearly. Yet 
you are dear in a way—many ways— 
loyal and forgiving and generous. Why 
haven’t you been cross, after my treat- 
ing you so badly?” 

“What was the use?” asked Glint, 
laughing. “You wouldn’t have cared. 
Sometimes I’ve thought of you as a 
sculpture done in flint.” Dropping this 
tone, he urged her to marry him. 

“Let me have my way in this, let me 
go on working and worrying, and some 
day when I’m tired and mad and des- 
perate, I’ll come running in after you,” 
she replied wisely. “That’s best—no 
more arguments; goodness knows, 
you've convinced me!” She offered her 
cheek. ‘Now, go back to your markets.” 

So Helen Bracken’s romance resolved 
itself into a reckless, good-humored 
acquiescence to the inevitable and at 
Tray’s wedding she smiled so mysteri- 
ously on Hartley and her mother that 
the latter’s role of oracle was quite out- 
played. Hartley felt impatiently that 
she was up to serious mischief when 
she told him again: 

“Make a wish; I can afford what- 
ever we want.” She carried herself 
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vauntingly, as if mistress of the Fates 
which up to this time had persecuted. 

Neither Helen nor Tray in their top- 
lofty réles as martyrs had observed that 
the casualty, as thin and drawn as ever, 
was nevertheless walking more uprightly 
and without shambling. In fact, he had 
reopened training quarters. At first 
glance his fighting form was not impres- 
sive; but Yorrick, veteran of this drama, 
waiting the cue for his own sanguinary 
act, sensed something hair raising in the 
atmosphere thickening around this man. 

The great dog knew Tray Bracken as 
man never knows man, and he had 
sensed a change in him. It must have 
seemed to Yorrick that the lord of na- 
ture, who lives in the moon, was about 
to carry off Tray Bracken as he had 
carried off Waysider, and one bright, 
frosty night, he begged with all the 
wild pack’s despairing incantations that 
his master be spared. But Tray him- 
self came out with a stick and drove him 
back to his kennel. ~ Since then, day 
after day, as Tray departed and re- 
turned, he had barked uncanny warnings 
from the barn dporway. 

It was perhaps the soldier in Hartley, 
weakly clairvoyant to warning from the 
dusk of peril, which interpreted the 
dog’s oracular barking. 

“The brute sees something fey about 
you, Tray,” he said one evening, 

Tray smiled scornfully. The furies, 
having driven him from his castles, 
would not molest him in his hovels. 

“Yorrick and I once hunted with the 
great god Pan,” he said jeeringly, “and 
he scolds because I’ve gone to chasing 
dollars instead of myths.” An under- 
tone of bitterness to his words caused 
Susie, who had run down the walk to 
meet him, to look up plaintively. 

The girl began to sense, as Yorrick 
had already done, that the man she loved 
had been stolen away and in his tracks 
and with his semblance stood a horrid 
horse of a man—a laborer. 


CHAPTER XI. 


One February morning when the 
buildings of the-old Bracken homestead 
and the bluish trunks of the elms were 
broadly striped by falling snow, a limou- 
sine drew up at the gate and the driver, 
a rotund figure in greatcoat and beaver 
collar, came plowing down the walk to 
the hall door. Aunty Bracken, answer- 
ing, directed the visitor to the barn 
where he drew himself up the ladder 
until his head was above the floor. There 
the sight of a lean figure stripped to the 
waist in the bitter weather, straining 
and scourging at a crimson scar be- 
tween his shoulders, gave him pause. 
And discovering at the same moment 
that the flagellant scourging himself 
thus energetically with a knotted towel 
was constrained to the use of one hand, 
the left arm ending at the wrist, the 
visitor lost his ruddy color. 

“Hullo,” said Hartley, straightening 
up and peering through the dusk at the 
head apparently resting on the boards. 

“Given’s the name,” replied the latter 
slowly and, coming the rest of the way 
through the floor, stood pondering a 
greeting, but could not say a word and 
instead stretched out his soft hand with 
its wringing grasp. “Hadn’t got a 
card from you in a couple o’ months, 
and telephoned out here to ask how 
come,” explained Jefferson. “They said 
you were back, but not a_ word 
about He was at a dead stop, 
shaking ‘his head. 

The lamented Hartley grinned at him. 

“You should have seen me when I 
got back, if you like a wake,” he ob- 
served reminiscently. ‘Bent double 
over a stick; cough; the plexuses of the 
spine 

“The what?” 

“Plexuses all mangled and raw!” 

“Plexuses, too—good God,” echoed 








the tender-hearted Jefferson. “But here, 
he remonstrated anxiously, 
Put on 


old boy,” 
“you ought to be in a hospital. 


















your shirt—there’s a snowstorm, And 
quit beating yourself up with that towel.” 

“All right, in a minute,” assented 
Hartley, “as soon as I finish the morn- 
ing exercises.” The setting-up for that 
time was finished by reaching for the 
scantling above and chinning it several 
times. While hustling into shirt and 
toat, which Jeff persisted in holding for 
him, he explained that he was in train- 
ing for whatever might turn up. 

Jefferson, still bewildered in his diag- 
nosis of this unprecedented casualty, 
asked : 

“Can you eat?” And the casualty, 
snapping his jaws reassuringly, was 
presently muffled in his army overcoat 
and stowed away in the limousine. 

Over lunch at a hotel, they renewed 
acquaintance and were more than ever 
satisfied with each other. Then and 
thereafter the soldier’s experiences were 
of unfailing interest to Jefferson, who 
brought his friend downtown every 
afternoon to see one of his shows and 
spend a social hour in his office. He 
had at the first offered Hartley employ- 
ment, but at the end of a week deliber- 
ately retracted. 

“You've got a big act and don’t know 
it,” he said enigmatically, “and your 
season’s coming on. I'll book you in 
thirty days. How much advance?” 

Hartley, remembering the difficulties 
in which a former advance of salary 
had involved him, shook his head. 

“T can hold out thirty days,” he said, 
and with a confidence in his friend 
deeply affecting to the latter forbore 
to ask what sort of booking Jeff would 
secure for. him. 

“Why don’t you spend your time till 
I’m ready to use you writing what 
you've told me about the war? People 
haven’t had enough of that inside stuff.” 
But Hartley had already set down what 
he knew in a diary of several volumes. 

It was about three weeks after the 
booking proposition before Jefferson 
had the chance to launch Hartley as he 
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had come to know him, into the com- 
munity life of Midwest. 

Susie had decided that it was up to 
her to give a party before the season 
was over, and one evening called on 
Helen to submit the names of her 
friends to be invited. 

“My friends have all snubbed me,” 
Helen had laughed, with a humor which 
caused those to wonder who had seen 
her come in tired and taciturn. “All but 
Mr. Glint; so you may invite him for 
me.” 

“T’m a business man now,” said Tray. 
“Let no possible customer escape.” Sud- 
denly his eye lighted on Hartley. 
“Whom do you want invited?” 

Hartley grinned and shook his head. 

“T don’t know any society folks.” 

“Just a minute,” said Tray. “America 
is going into the war to-morrow or the 
day after. Make this a flag party; not 
only society people invited, but repre- 
sentative men and women generally— 
from clubdom, business, politics. Red 
Cross and other war organizations will 
have their inception here. Mr. Blaine 
can certainly bring the mayor. It will 
be the first patriotic party of the war.” 

Helen was delighted to take the cue. 

“Then I believe Hartley should invite 
his friend who owns the picture theaters. 
He is in politics, isn’t he, Hartley?” 

“Little Jeff!’ Why, yes. He bosses 
his own ward.” ' 

Helen, taking the list solemnly, en- 
rolled Boss Little Jeff Given. 

And this, as it proved, was the hap- 
piest circumstance of Hartley’s life. 
For, in the midst of one of the most 
representative and enthusiastic assem- 
blies the city ever saw, Jefferson ar- 
ranged with the mayor that his honor 
should yield place when called on to 
preside. Jefferson, eloquent in his ad- 
miration for his friend, introduced 
Hartley as their most conspicuous ex- 
ample of loyalty to the great cause now 
claiming them all, and the audience de- 
manded that he appear. 
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Hartley was the appealing, command- 
ing figure of the veteran as he talked. 
He gave a clear, brusque account of 
English and French war-service work, 
to guide them in their own organiza- 
tion and, on repeated requests, finished 
with several anecdotes of the fighting, 
which lifted the smoke cloud from a tiny 
corner of the battlefield. 

It is not unusual for a public man to 
date his career from the opportunity 
offered him to deliver his best thought 
at a moment when all are eagerly re- 
ceptive; and Hartley had the additional 
advantage of appearing as Midwest’s 
own hero, in the foreground of the 
national drama. His reputation as a 
natural leader was made that night. 

Old Barton, the abstract man, was 
at that party; a spectator, as he was 
everywhere. And Glint, too, was there. 
He imperturbably saw that Helen sought 
out Hartley Carnes, and stood watching 
them as they danced—for Hartley did 
dance. The eyes of the glorious Helen 
were deeper and darker, and rose stains 
were in her cheeks. Hartley had sud- 
denly started out from obscurity, quite 
a personage, and something in the 
change fascinated her. 

3ut, after Hartley’s name had been 
called by the mayor as a member of the 
executive committee of the first Red 
Cross organization that night, Glint per- 
emptorily refused a subscription. 

“I reserve my subscription,” he said, 
“until the needs of the organization are 
clearly defined, and the money can be 
directly applied.” And there was not 
a man present who dared urge him. 


Failing in repeated attempts to arouse 
Tray’s interest in writing, Susie trans- 
ferred campaign. headquarters to the 
Blaine home. This she did a week after 
the party, under pretense of negotiat- 
ing peace with her mother who was still 
angry over her marriage. 

Tray, on being phoned that Susie 
was at her father’s for the week-end, 
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thought it a suitable occasion to drop in 
and make peace with the dictatress. He 
came in blandly’smiling, and finding the 
three at cards, took the dummy and 
showed such brilliant technique as Mrs. 
Blaine’s partner that the disagreeable 
things she had in mind to say to him 
were deferred by that bridge enthusi- 
ast. At intervals, when dealing was in 
progress, talk turned to the war and 
particularly to the local welfare activi- 
ties. Hartley Carnes came in for quite 
his share of comment. 

“Upon my word, he is a man to carry 
the verdict to a jury,” said Blaine. “He 
gave us a shock in the Red Cross com- 
mittee when Glint served his ultimatum.” 
Mrs. Blaine asked what ultimatum. 

“We are much disturbed over it. 
Glint sent word by his secretary that he 
would not subscribe a dollar to the fund 
until one member whom he found ob- 
jectionable removed himself from the 
committee. He named nobody and gave 
no more specific reason, but stated that 
the member in question would under- 
stand who and what was meant.” 

“What’s the answer?” inquired Tray 
with a qualm of fear, knowing that 
Hartley was the man Glint objected to. 

“No business man in this town can 
afford to antagonize Glint. We looked 
at each other. like sheep. ‘There’s only 
one answer to this,’ said Hartley. Some 
one else spoke up: “The member ob- 
jected to by Mr. Gkint must resign.’ 

“But Hartley walked over to Glint’s 
secretary. 

“ *You tell your master,’ he said, ‘that 
this committee represents the wounded 
men on the battlefields; if he has reason 
to believe that one of us is not to be 
trusted in handling Red Cross money, he 
owes it to those wounded men and to 
the honest members of this committee 
to make an outspoken charge.’ The rest 
of us did not protest this either, being 
pretty sore over Glint’s tone. So Hart- 
ley’s rejoinder went back as the com- 
mittee’s answer.” 
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Tray frowned; Hartley was out of 
his senses to challenge Glint, who must 
have learned of his old shortage—de- 
linquencies of that sort never remain 
covered up, 

“Egad,” said Blaine grimly, “some- 
how Hartley reminded me to-day that I 
am an American before everything else. 
And in this work I'll take no dictation 
from Glint.”” He nodded vigorously, 
his round, cheerful face under its white 
hair flushed and lined with a warlike 
enthusiasm. 

When the game was broken up Mrs. 
Blaine disappeared and Tray, bidding 
the ruddy, old patriot good night, went 
downstairs with Susie. 

The young wife was endeavoring to 
make her own good night an indiffer- 
ent one, at the same time appealing 
mutely and tremblingly to Tray that he 
recognize the witchery of the hour and 
the spot of their old love-making by 
some flash of sentiment. 

But he only said: 

“Southwarth was called in to head a 
department at the factory to-day. I get 
the agency; that means flush times at 
the Brackens’ and plenty of work to 
keep me out of mischief.” Susie re- 
mained silent, but boldly answering the 
queer little threat in her glance he 
laughed, gave her a. hug and kiss rather 
roughly, and went out. 

“This family of mine is appreciative,” 
he thought, and lifted his face to the 
black, driving mist. “Waysider,” he 
warned, “out yonder in whatever form 
or being—shun this earth; you have 
missed nothing here. I only wish God 
would kill my love of the beautiful and 
give me what you were blessed with— 
the strength and nature of a horse.” 
But with a laugh he recovered his equa- 
nimity and was immediately occupied 
with apprehensions concerning Hart- 
ley’s dangerous course. He even sought 
Hartley in his room, immediately on 
reaching home, to remonstrate. 

“Glint has forced the situation, but 
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all the advantage does not lie with him,” 
Hartley said thoughtfully. 

“Tt does,” affirmed Tray. “You've 
got to get off the Red Cross committee. 
This sudden uplift into public notice 
makes you light-headed.” 

Hartley thumped his forehead with 
his knuckles. 

“Solid concrete,” he denied. 
butt Glint to a standstill.” 

Tray was filled with consternation and 
argued volubly, but Hartley would an- 
swer with nothing more definite that 
night. The next day he was called to 
Washington. ° 


“Tt will 


Nearly two weeks passed after that 
midnight discussion and Glint was still 
refusing to withdraw his ultimatum to 
the Red Cross committee. Then, hurry- 
ing through the bank one morning, a 
guard unknown to the public at his 
heels, he passed a man leaning against 
a pillar with his arm across his breast. 
This man nodded, spoke, followed; and 
Glint, with a little spasm at his throat, 
turned, unable to endure the presence of 
an enemy a pace behind. For the first 
time since Hartley started to war, the 
two men stood face to face. 

“T’ll talk to you in your office, if you 
will,” said Hartley, adding that he called 
representing the Red Cross committee, 

“You represent nothing to me,” an- 
swered Glint, choking with rage, “but 
a robber!” 

Hartley, coolly passing him, entered 
the outer office, and Glint, beckoning the 
guard, rushed after. 

“Take that man into custody,” he 
cried. “He is a thief.” 

Hartley, looking past them, promptly 
raised his hand as a signal, and Jeffer- 
son Given came in with a companion 
whom Glint knew as one of the circuit 
judges—a popular man, old on the 
bench, 

“I am arrested for grand larceny,” 
said Hartley. “Will you please fix the 
bond?” 
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“Five thousand,” said the judge Washington—Given and I have just re- 
briefly. turned from there—it was necessary to 


“I cover for him, your honor,” said 
Given, offering a paper. 

“Accepted,” said the judge, glancing 
at it. Hartley thanked them, and they 
stepped outside. Hardly a minute had 
been taken for this transaction. 

The banker, encountering once more 
this man’s genius for frame-ups which, 
as he believed, had once nearly cost his 
life, kept his eye on Hartley as on a 
viper. 

“Why persecute me any longer, Mr. 
Glint?” asked Hartley. “If you but 
knew it I have been dismissed from 
your affairs. By a request stronger 
than any command or threat of yours.” 
He paused, glancing at the guard, 

“Get out,” growled Glint, and the man 
hastily obeyed. 

“I mean by Helen herself,’ resumed 
Hartley. “Yesterday through the ef- 
forts of Given and Blaine and their 
friends I was appointed on one of the 
new government boards. It is not so 
much of a job—it pays twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars—but it will answer tempo- 
rarily. Last night [ explained to Helen 
that she and her mother were welcome 
to it; that, since her business seemed 
to be going badly, she should close it up 
and come home. I told her there was no 
need to marry you for your money— 
as I told her long ago—you remember ?” 

“IT do,” replied Glint, studying him 
with an jmplacable hatred. 

“But this time,” said Hartley simply, 
“she sent me about my business. She 
said in so many words that she had 
promised to marry you. You were as 
good as anybody, had been a steadfast 
friend. ‘Why shouldn’t I marry him?’ 
she asked. Well, I wouldn’t answer 
that. ‘Marry whom you damn please,’ 
I told her and got out, before a quarrel 
started.” 

“You wouldn’t even stay to explain 
how. unworthy I am,” said Glint dryly. 
“Not to her,” replied Hartley. “At 





grow personal.” 

“What’s this?” 

“Your senator was opposing my ap- 
pointment by your instruction; I ex- 
plained to the secretary that you were 
opposed to the war, though you were 
making a great deal of money out of it, 
and that you: had not contributed one 
dollar of your blood-smeared millions 
to the welfare of the soldiers. A wire 
to the committee here confirmed the 
statement. The senator was called and 
felt obliged to violate your instructions. 
He indorsed me.” 

Of all the people in Midwest, Glint 
and Jeff Given were the only ones not 
surprised by Hartley’s sudden emer- 
gence from obscurity; he was proving 
himself, as Glint long ago suspected, a 
hard-bitten man. 

“I'll have your head for that if it 
costs my last dollar!” Glint exclaimed. 

“These are war times, sir,” retorted 
Hartley sternly, “and as I’m a man, I'll 
not swallow your threats and insults 
while on patriotic duty. You've had me 
arrested; now I demand trial. And 
everything which led up to my theft 
will be brought out—from Helen’s 
black-velvet dress and your tricking me 
out of sixteen hundred dollars to your 
stinginess toward the war funds. [I'll 
stand on my record if I go to jail for it, 
and you can stand on yours.” 

Glint, white and shaking, realized that 
he dared not face an attack which would 
set the war-welfare people and all Mid- 
west against him; he had already the 
mean desire to pack up his millions and 
sneak to cover with them in New York. 
And least of all did he dare publicity 
in the matter of the cursed, black-velvet 
gown, which Helen would never for- 
give. 

“To come to my purpose here,” began 
Hartley calmly, “I want your contribu- 
tion to the Red Cross—ten thousand dol- 
lars. There are eyes on you in Wash- 
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ington as wéll-as here. I have shown 
you there’s no further excuse for perse- 
cuting me—I am-no longer Helen 
Bracken’s adviser, and you can have no 
objection to my presence on the commit- 
tee.” 

Glint, after a moment’s effort to ad- 
just himself to defeat, wrote the check. 

“Immediate trial or no charge,” said 
Hartley, putting the check in his pocket. 
“Given and the judge are in the lobby.” 

“Call them,” muttered Glint, and the 
two entered a thoment later. “I with- 
draw the charge against Carnes; the 
matter is settled,” he told them. 

“Mr. Glint has given ten thousand to 
the Red Cross,” Hartley announced 
courteously, without elation, and he 
went out with his friends. 

Hartley’s victory could not banish the 
depression he felt over the situation of 
the Brackens. Helen who was to have 
been so happy with the parties and beaus 
and finery of his old imaginings was 
marrying .a satyr; Mrs. Bracken was 
still lingering with an incredible vitality 
of hope for her children, only to be dis- 
appointed; Tray’s talent was extin- 
guished. Hartley thought he would visit 
the latter at his office and ask about 
Susie, whose brooding and resentment 
had brought on melancholia. She pined 
stubbornly and wasted, and would not 
return home because her husband would 
not agree to the impossible. 

Hartley, who had not seen Tray since 
his arrival from Washington, told of 
his appointment. The former Olympian 
was distressing to look at; his smile was 
mirthless, the violet eyes no longer lumi- 
nous. Susie’s desertion, coming after 
many disappointments, had hurt so that 
he was glad of the work which piled 
up during these strenuous times, and 
regularly kept him busy till late at night. 

“How is Susie this morning?” asked 
Hartley, after Tray had congratulated 
him on his new job. 

“Sick—apathetic. She would see me 
for only a few minutes as usual.” 
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“She'll come across when her health 
picks up.” 

“I don’t expect her to be reconciled. 
She treats me like a stranger,” said Tray. 

Hartley drifted home. Helen was 
downtown, and he went into the parlor 
where he sat talking to the old lady 
sympathetically. In the hall, when he 
left her, he met Helen from whom he 
expected an echo of last evening’s quar- 
rel. His had been the last word: “Marry 
whom you damn please!” But she bade 
him a friendly good morning. 

“T am here getting a line on your 
business hours,” he said. 

“Oh, my little assistant is on duty 
at the shop,” Helen told him. “I am 
making ready for my wedding.” She 
hoped to see him wince, but he replied, 
as if he had already decided to accept 
the inevitable with a good grace: B 

“Good! I'll be at the ceremony.” 

Glint was indeed urging Helen to 
make haste with her wedding prepara- 
tions, but the girl while eager to end the 
painful situation at home would as often 
answer during the evening drives they 
took together : 

“A moment will come when you are 
necessary to me. Let us wait patiently.” 

These evenings together continued 
during all that spring, intensifying 
Glint’s rage for possession. Some- 
times it smoldered in his brain till dawn. 
Helen and their children! Beautiful, 
royal, framed as arrogant, indolent fig- 
ures in the resplendent theater of his 
fortunes. His mind’s eye was on them. 

“The girl will have a million the day 
she is born; the boy, two millions!” 
With the tradition of family, which he 
had not, they would be august in their 
extravagances. “Let the girl set the 
fashion and the boy have his fling.” His 
lips would part in a triumphant grin as 
he paced the house at night founding 
his dynasty. But he had need to make 
haste and escape with his money and his 
royal family to his palace; for here in 
Midwest he was vulnerable. He would 
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unconsciously feel of his throat in the 
still watches, and snarl and fortify him- 
self with whisky, 

So he continued to urge Helen and, 
though she still tarried, she had come to 
scorn her home, with its hideous dilapi- 
dations and legend of disappointment 
and disaster. Hartley, now a sturdy, 
advancing young man of affairs, tried 
her grievously by his kindness. When- 
ever they met she could hardly part from 
him, yet he gave her no other excuse 
than his friendly devotion. 

“This is dreadful,” she would tell her- 
self in a panic. At last, as was inevi- 
table, she gave way suddenly to the pres- 
sure of circumstance. 


On a cloudy, Sunday afternoon Tray 
came in from the street and paused in 
the yard where Helen sauntered with 
Yorrick. 

“Helen, you’ve been telling mother 
she should go to live with you after you 
were married,” he said, not heeding the 
growl which greeted him. “What has 
she said to it?” 

“Nothing that means anything. But, 
of course, she’ll come; Mr. Glint and I 
have arranged for it, and she can’t help 
but be happy in so lovely a place.” 

“But why hasn’t she agreed to it?” 

“How do I know? She says nothing 
except ‘We will wait.’” 

“Wait! She says that? 
know what she said!” 

Helen watched him go with wide eyes. 

“Tray’s losing his wits; well, I don’t 
wonder What a life we live, all of 
us,” she told Yorrick. “Every one has 
his own tragedy. Never a day of un- 
broken happiness in this house since I 
can remember. No; not one!” 

The dog looked up, but without in- 
terest. He seemed to have broken with 
Tray completely, though never attaching 
himself to any one else. 

The clouds were gathering and the 
Sunday afternoon was silent except for 
the echoes of footfalls and metors, in- 
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frequent on that old by-street. Helen 
and her companion moved about to a 
continuous rustling of leaves already 
falling, when Tray came out again. 

“Didn’t you go to visit mamma?” she 
asked. 

“T looked in.” 

“Why, nobody is there—I just left 
her for a breath of outdoors.” 

“She was alone,” said Tray, pale to 
ghastliness on this day, and stepping and 
speaking with an air of watchfulness— 
almost of guilt. His sister caught her 
breath, thinking. 

“What can it be now?” Some new 
calamity, darker than all that had gone 
before was on the way. 

“She is waiting, I think, as you said,” 
observed Tray. He was extremely 
steady, but the quiet manner peculiar to 
him of late had become a haunting still- 
ness. It was in his voice, his careful 
gestures, his eyes rounder and darker. 
And, frightened as Helen was, some- 
thing forbidding loomed in him which 
she dared not challenge—as well try to 
lay an apparition. So he stalked on, 
crossing the avenue at the corner 
diagonally and in great haste. 

“Maybe not—no, there couldn’t be 
anything more!” she cried. “Cruel God 
is not so cruel as that. Poor, poor 
mamma!” she added, and started run- 
ning to that helpless, withered, but still 
mothering mite of mortality. 

But before entering the hall even, she 
was convinced of the foolhardiness of 
alarming her mother when Hartley, who 
could in a moment resolve the answer to 
any problem, was upstairs in his room. 
“Come,” said this centurion over prob- 
lems which were legion, and the answers 
came! She found him sitting upright in 
his straight-backed chair, and staring 
at the wall. 

“Oh, you are very busy,” said Helen; 
“you have so much to think of now.” 

‘What is it, Helen?” 

“Hartley, will you—follow—Tray”— 
she could hardly speak the words so im- 
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personal in comparison to the message 
of her eyes and her hand, stealing out 
of bounds to touch his own—‘and look 
after him? There’s a desperate resolve 
of some kind in him. Mamma couldn’t 
stand another trouble.” 

Hartley with a glance at the window 
had picked up raincoat and hat. 

“Which way did he go?” She told 
him, and in the moment was alone, lis- 
tening to his footfalls. 

So the crisis passed. “He will find 
Tray and hold him down,” said Helen 
with implicit faith. She looked about 
the room, trembling. “Good-by!” she 
whispered. She knew that Hartley must 
not find her in that house when he re- 
turned. The rooms were beginning to 
darken with twilight and she heard the 
first sharp drive of the rain as she called 
up Glint House. 


Tray having disappeared in the direc- 
tion of Barton’s office, Hartley made 
that the immediate objective in his pur- 
suit. 

“Has Tray been here?” he asked the 
recluse, 

“He peered in to say good day. Wait! 
He said: ‘To-night I will appease Way- 
sider.’ I-did not encourage him to come 
in, 

Hartley, having obtained his clew, 
boarded a car for a suburb not far from 
the country churchyard. 

From the end of the car line he passed 
through the suburb and struck across 
the field, sodden with rain. He passed 
the old Waysider cabin, long deserted, 
its thatched roof sagging to the ground. 
Here he found footprints by the light 
of matches sheltered under his coat, and 
trudged on briskly. He passed the 


church and, not knowing the location 
of Waysider’s grave, continued to the 
center of the little cemetery. There he 
discovered Tray Bracken, by that almost 
imperceptible luminosity of the human 
face, more glaring than the whitest 
marble. 
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Tray, who had been standing bare- 
headed, put on his hat and said without 
any sign of astonishment: 

“You should know better than to wan- 
der about in a storm. It leads a practi- 
cal man away off his beat, to follow me.” 

“T’m not so sure that I’m off my beat,” 
returned Hartley. They stood close to- 
gether, by the headstone, their backs to 
the wind and rain. 

“I’m glad to see you,” declared Tray 
with that distinguishing courtesy which 
never failed. “This is a hardship on 
you, and yet it’s fitting you should meet 
me here to-night.” 

“He is steady; that I don’t under- 
stand his meaning is no sign that he is 
out of his senses,” thought Hartley. 

“Helen was afraid you had worried 
yourself into a delirium over Susie, but 
I see she was mistaken,” he answered. 
“T’ll step back, if you wish, until you’re 
ready to go.” 

“I am ready,” replied Tray unexpec- 
tedly ; he patted the headstone affection- 
ately. “The old fellow sleeps; it’s just 
as well Glint’s bullet found him. He 
wasn’t happy, Hartley.” They started 
away together. 

“We're none of us happy, I guess,” 
returned Hartley, which seemed to 
startle his companion. 

“You have less reason to say that than 
any man I know,” Tray remonstrated. 
“What’s come over you? You fit into 
life ; even with your wounds you'll enjoy 
yourself. What time is it?” 

“About eight.” 

“Well, I must hurry,” Tray returned 
to his absorption, and did not rouse dur- 
ing the walk, or the ride on the car, but 
at the center of the city he got out, fol- 
lowed by Hartley. 

“Now I’ll have to leave you, Hartley,” 
he said. 

“Where are you going like that— 
soaked through and muddy ?” 

“Well, it is to be excused on such 
business as I have.” 

“Such business will bear looking into 
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by your friends. A while ago yqu spoke 
sensibly.” 

Tray looked at him under the street 
lamp. 

“T could ask you into my office and lock 
you up. But you understand that you 
can’t keep a man from doing what he’s 
made up his mind to do?” 

“Take a better point of view,” re- 
turned Hartley. “You don’t want me 
to fail in a pinch toward my friend who 
may need me! How would I feel if I 
left you in trouble, and something hap- 
pened to you?” 

The two bedraggled disputants heard 
a distant clock. ‘‘There’s the stroke,” 
Tray said hastily, shuddering as a con- 
demned man might at the zero hour. 
He placed his heavy hand on Hartley’s 
breast. “I forbid you to come farther! 
All things must end and my little world 
has come to judgment.” The clock fin- 
ished striking. “Stand back! Don’t 
you see I’m strung up to the limit?” 
Hartley looked up into the white, cadav- 
erous face unmoved, but he realized that 
a compromise was necessary or Tray 
would indeed go to pieces. 

“Where is this rendezvous?” he asked. 

“At my office. Don’t 

“T wonder if in your stafe of ex- 
citement, you can remember to keep your 
word of honor?” 

Tray Bracken, on the eve of a ren- 
dezvous—which Hartley felt would be 
with death, after his worldly affairs were 
arranged—glowered. 

“You forget yourself!” 

“Then promise that you will do noth- 
ing which would incriminate me as your 
friend for deserting you in need: that 
you'll do nothing I would disapprove 
of till I meet you again—say, at your 
office after the rendezvous.” 

Tray looked at him in a cunning, 
ironic way he never forgot. 

“IT promise,” he said slowly. “Meet 
me at the office—at eleven o'clock.” 

“T respect your word,” said Hartley, 
“but distrust your mood. Watch that it 





doesn’t make a liar out of you. At 
eleven!” And instead of the impatient, 
raging Tray, it was Hartley who walked 
away from the spot first. 

Yet it was Hartley Carnes who failed 
to keep the appointment two hours 
later. And Tray did not give him a 
minute’s margin. At the first stroke of 
eleven he locked the agency door and 
took his stand in the entry; at the last 
stroke he stepped into the street and ran 
like a man breaking jail for his liberty. 
At eleven-thirty he drove up to the 
Blaine house and, leaving the motor run- 
ning, admitted himself by the key he 
held as a casual inmate. Through the 
dark house he stalked, no footfall being 
audible to the sleepers above the mur- 
mur of the storm. 

Susie was awakened by the light and 
started up on her pillow, dreading the 
crash of a thunderbolt; Tray, standing 
in the center of the room, put up his 
hand. Mire-stained and drenched, with 
his glaring, white face, he was an awful 
figure to break into a sleeper’s conscious- 
ness, but standing still with upraised 
palm he silenced her utterly. His ges- 
ture was not all of caution, but a greet- 
ing, a beckoning. He smiled as he had 
not smiled since the fatal night of Hart- 
ley’s return—his eyes were luminous; 
the old Olympian was back. 

It mattered not to Susie Blaine that 
he came for her out of that mad night, 
torn and disheveled by the nails of 
Furies, and beckoned her back into it 
with him. She flung out her arm, too, 


and laughed a delighted, whispered 
laugh. Tray, somehow, was escaping 


out of bondage into a liberty of storm. 
The rain and wind and lightning were 
not of earth but of high Olympus—the 
girl’s white, ethereal flesh thrilled; her 
shoulders, face and breast glowed 
scarlet. Susie and Tray, wasted and 
etherealized by pining, were now recon- 
ciled and would be together in a heaven 
of their own, whether of this world or 
beyond it. But they had no longing or 

















thought at all for the insipid peace of 
paradise passing understanding. They 
laughed Jovianly as Tray, shrouding her 
up in the coverlets, lifted her high, and 
the white arms locked him close. They 
passed, or were spirited from among the 
sleepers; the curtains, the whole house 
rustled uneasily as the hall door opened. 
Then, outward bound to whatever hid- 
den harbor awaits such vagabonds, they 
abandoned themselves gloriously to the 
storm. 


CHAPTER XII. 


At the hour Hartley and Tray were 
returning into town from the pilgrimage 
to Waysider’s grave, Helen Bracken was 
waiting and walking alone in the hall at 
Glint House. Alone but for Yorrick, an 
incidental companion, but not unwel- 
come. While the cab she had telephoned 
for waited at the Bracken gate, Helen 
had slipped out of the house and started 
down the long walk, as she thought, 
unobserved. Not until within a pace of 
the street was she aware of the sinuous, 
flame-orbed creature stalking her among 
the tree trunks; at the cab Yorrick, now 
a mute and a solitary, pressed up close 
as if imploring not to be left behind. 

“Go back,” commanded Helen, then 
stood hesitating. “Oh, what a God-for- 
saken way to be married.’ But her self- 
pity frightened her. “Come, come, jump 
in,” she told Yorrick, “before my cour- 
age fails.” She rode out, actually lean- 
ing on the wet, bristling shoulders of the 
surly, old feudatory for comfort. But 
once inside the warm hall at Glint 
House, he had left her alone, to lie 
down yawning in a far corner behind a 
marble bust of the young Napoleon. 

Glint was not there and half an hour 
passed, but Helen was not. impatient. 
The irretraceable steps being taken, 
Glint in person would be but one more 
among the insignia of the wealth and 
splendor she had come into. She paused 
at moments, studying the paintings and 
marbles, and was interested to discover 
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a singular virility of design running 
throughout the collection. 

But she was puzzled at the dust which 
seemed to have been accumulating for 
several days. ‘As if the house had been 
closed,” she mused. 

Glint, hurrying into the hall with out- 
stretched hands, she greeted with a de- 
precating smile. 

“I’m not late; you phoned nine 
o’clock,” he protested, “and I had a last 
instruction to write at the bank.” 

“What! Are you making this a run- 
away? There is time enough now.” 
She offered her cheek. 

“Time and to spare,” retorted Glint, 
“after I have you married hard and 
fast.” He showed her the license which 
he had obtained in blank, and filled in 
himself weeks before, then, calling the 
garage, he sent for the minister. ‘You 
see, Helen,” he said, returning and rub- 
bing his hands, “I have arranged to 
marry you here, on the dot. A man’s a 
fool to take chances.” 

“Here as well as anywhere,” agreed 
Helen. She had planned that they would 
stop at home on the way to the station 
to say good-by. It would be explained 
to Mrs. Bracken that Helen would ar- 
range to settle her comfortably in the 
palace and return for her within the 
month. Glint was delighted that she 
had only this skeleton plan of the fu- 
ture, thus giving him opportunity for a 
thousand dazzling surprises. 

But he persisted in the vein of conver- 
sation which had been interrupted : 

“That last, unnecessary chance taken 
by a man who has his stake as good as 
won is the most dangerous of all.” 
Helen had seated herself, and he pulled 
up a chair so that they were knee to 
knee. 

“I should guess you were well pro- 
tected against dangers of any sort. Why, 
your man—a strange one, by the way 
—stopped me on the drive, and I had 
to threaten him with your vengeance to 
get into the house. Now think what 
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might have happened if I’d been turned 
away. And I need you; I really do.” 

Glint muttered a frightened curse—so 
nearly had he overdone his precautions 
for safety. But her little experience 
only proved above all things how many 
incidents, inconsequent at ‘other times, 
could derange the planning of years 
when brought to the minutie of the 
crises. Incidents which no’ wisdom 
could foresee! He could not get his 
mind off this demonstration that the 
most trivial distraction or even word or 
gesture might energize in this tense at- 
mosphere to a thunderbolt and wreck 
everything. 

He leaned forward, pivoting his head 
and listening with an air of exquisite 
caution, and explained this. He told of 
the night when he had been nearly 
murdered there on that very stairway, 
and robbed of five thousand dollars. 
Now that he was so much richer-—— 

“Five millions,’ he whispered, 
“though nobody guesses that much.” 
Even in the midst of his own household, 
he would be a fool to take chances. “So 
while waiting on you, I dismissed the 
servants—I trust nobody—and closed 
the house to all but myself. The 
grounds are guarded.” 

“But is it worth the money to live in 
this constant fear?” Helen demanded 
unexpectedly. 

“IT do not live in fear, but in cau- 
tion,” returned Glint. “Of course, I 
am armed.” He stopped; he was not 
only offended, but alarmed by Helen’s 
question, “Is it worth the money?” That 
was a sacrilege toward the deity which 
had brought them together. “But she 
does not know what money is worth,” 
he reflected. 

“Money is worth doing all and every- 
thing for, Helen, risking your life for, 
because it gives happiness and even pro- 
tects life in return. Look—if my guard 
failed and my revolver Glint, de- 
termined that this doubt of Helen’s 
should forever be settled, led her into 





the library, where he opened the safe, 
and set out sack after sack of gold. 

“Carry one,” he told her, loading his 
own arms and shoulders till he ‘stag- 
gered. On the ebony table which he had 
placed in the hall, he unloaded the sacks 
gently, and watched her coming up step 
by step, frowning and a little bewildered. 
“Ha, it is heavy,” he grinned, reliev- 
ing her. “Well, it sinks down the béam 
with all the world weighting the scale 
against it.”” He explained the necessity 
of having this princely ransom in sight 
in case his guard should be broken 
through and himself seized at a dis- 
advantage. 

The girl looked at him and at the 
sacks, repelled and chilled to her mar- 
row, and yet as he poured out the double 
eagles, the glitter and peculiar chiming 
of them arrested her every sense and she 
answered dully from instinctive delicacy, 
but without much feeling. 

“This is not the thing for us to be do- 
ing at this time. Please put it away.” 

The oracle of the gold spoke, not 
commandingly or warningly as other 
oracles do, but with a diabolical, insidi- 
ous persuasiveness, as it always does. 

“You questioned its worth in igno- 
rance; but can you recall one misfor- 
tune, humiliation, care, hardship, in all 
your sad, troubled life, that would not 
have been saved by money? You are 
beautiful, Helen, and how many years 
old? Twenty-two. But your girlhood 
has faded, even your youth. Where 
have they gone, and how?” The listener 
looking up suspiciously, forbiddingly, 
was silent, though raising her hand to 
her lips as if seeking an answer she 
could not speak. 

“You haven’t an answer,” said Glint. 
“This gold is the rock of ages on which 
families are founded; on which ours 
will be founded. It is for you and our 
children.” 

A loud knock, three times repeated, 
was followed by a startled silence on the 
part of the oracle. 
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“The preacher,” he grumbled, finally. 
“What an infernal noise; he is gentle 
enough when begging money for his 
confounded church.” There being no 
time to put the gold out of sight, he 
threw his raincoat over it, then laughed. 
“No, let him see it! Let him have it. 
A man should remember the church on 
his wedding day.” 

Whether Helen heard his words or 
saw him go to the door, she did not reply 
or look at him. “Not one single care 
or humiliation of all my sad life,” she 
was repeating, lost in calculation, “that 
this could not have saved me—and all 
of us!” Reaching out, she touched the 
gold as if it were a talisman. And then, 
looking up too late to withdraw her 
hand, saw Glint step back and Hartley 
Carnes come in. 

“Hello,” he said briskly. “I’ve come 
to the wedding. Helen Bracken is not 
going to be married without my blessing 
if I know myself.” He nodded to the 
enraged Glint and almost fainting Helen, 
standing with her hand on the heap of 
gold. Hartley, on leaving Tray, had 
gone to Jeff Given’s to telephone Helen 
that he had Tray in tow. The aunt had 
answered; Helen was not there; she 
had been overheard telephoning Mr. 
Glint; a cab had called for her; her bag 
and suit case were packed upstairs. 
Hartley related this with the air of 
one who had turned the tables on her 
after an effort had been made to hood- 
wink him. 

The girl’s faintness had reacted into 
the wildest rage at Hartley for catching 
her in this most disgraceful situation, 
counting over a hoard of money with 
Mr. Glint up to the moment of their 
marriage. 

“You see we were gloating,” she said, 
trembling and white, and fondling the 
money, 

“Misers,” laughed Hartley, and delib- 
erately put a handful into his pocket, an 
act of bold comedy to carry off the situa- 
tion, and yet from this instant it was 
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impossible not to regard him as a crimi- 
nal party to this wedding where every- 
body was profiteering. He asked about 
the minister and received no answer. 
“Well, he may be in the pulpit,” he sug- 
gested. “This is Sunday night.” 

Glint, setting himself with admirable 
control to face his enemy whom he 
could not shoot down before Helen, must 
exclaim savagely against one of those 
trivial circumstances which confuse the 
best-laid plan at the crisis. The others 
listened attentively as he damned the 
sleek sermonizer who was betraying the 
interests of his best parishioner. The 
gust subsiding as suddenly as it began, 
Hartley said: 

“Before he comes, I want to say that 
it was not easy for me to enter this 
house—Mr. Glint and myself being un- 
friendly. But I helped bring up these 
Bracken children, remember ; and again, 
there shouldn’t be anything unusual 
about a wedding. You'll be glad in after 
times that one of Helen’s family was 
here to give it a show of convention- 
ality.” 

He seated himself, as did the others. 
Already the affair took on a more for- 
mal aspect. 

Glint glowered at the floor. 

“How did you get in?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“The door was on the latch,” said the 
veteran who had scouted before in 
enemy territory. 

Glint in his haste to greet Helen had 
keft it so himself; another mischance. 
He cursed again, the others listening 
even more attentively, so that he caught 
the significance of it, and had nearly 
cursed himself for cursing. In fact, the 
profiteer whose nerves had long been on 
the stretch to handle such a complica- 
tion of love and market matters, was 
harried exceedingly. 

But he had an ally now in Helen who 
could not bear that an outburst of tem- 
per or quarreling should make the situa- 
tion still more scandalous before Hart- 
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‘ley. She went over and patted the bride- 
groom’s cheek. 

“What does it matter,” she soothed, 
“that Hartley is here and the minister is 
late? We have plenty of time.” 

“T haven't,” objected Hartley, as- 
tonishing her again. “It must be over 
by ten-thirty so I can keep an appoint- 
ment.” 

Glint was greatly comforted by both 
these speeches and, stroking Helen’s 
hand, braced himself in his chair. Helen 
resumed her place and the three were 
silaat for a moment, a queer wedding 
party with the heap of gold in the back- 
ground. 

“Your interest in the girl you have 
brought up is extreme,” said Helen 


stiffly, ‘‘to make your attendance at her 
wedding a mere convenience between 
appointments.” 

“I’m not getting a fair deal here at 
all,” retorted the guest, “and yet I’m 
being the good fellow just to save the 
face of both of you.” He sat bolt up- 


right, the Roman features not exactly 
frowning, but expressing that he was 
very much displeased. ‘You folks are 
getting off on the wrong foot. Why 
don’t you come out of that bad, crafty, 
sour humor and make a go of the wed- 
ding? Helen ought to, an old friend 
here to wish her well from the bottom 
of his heart, and you, too, Mr. Glint 
with your former enemy saying God- 
speed. What, don’t you believe me? 
Don’t you believe anybody, or any- 
thing?” 

Helen believed him and was all the 
more embittered. 

“Well, I am grateful,’ she answered 
grudgingly. 

“So am I,” assured Glint with a leer. 

“That’s the right spirit,” said Hart- 
ley, not in the least deceived. “Now, 
where are you bound for—New York, 
San Francisco?” 

“New York,” replied Glint, “and I 
had thought of Washington, Florida, 
and the Indies, on the yacht.” He rose 


and continued talking in his best man- * 


ner, anxious to efface from Helen’s 
memory his gaucheries of a few mo- 
ments before. Moreover, the preserice 
of Carnes in that house in spite of 
guards and locks was a warning of that 
uncommon:genius of the man to cause 
trouble. He had only to keep Carnes 
quiet a half hour, an hour, and he’d be 
rid of him forever; so he discussed the 
Indies, where he had been before, glanc- 
ing several times up to the landing where 
the emissary of this man who was lis- 
tening to him had nearly murdered him. 
“He may even have his_ infernal 
strangler staked out in the grounds— 
in the house—at this very minute,” 
thought Glint, talking rather gayly now. 

He did not ramble and, pausing to 
hear comments of the others, resumed a 
description exactly where he had left 
off, touching his revolver. Helen or no 
Helen, he would take no chances with 
that monster whose red eyes had blazed 
through the ragged mask. He could, 
however, stand in the clear where he was 
and keep the master mind engaged in 
talk. Still the minister did not come. 
Suddenly the speaker understood that 
Helen, though listening, was not listen- 
ing to him; she heard something, saw 
something with that rapt gazing. What 
was it? His voice dropped dead. The 
evil whose approach had been heralded 
by so many mishaps was about to mani- 
fest itself. His hand sought his throat 
protectingly ; his jaw gaped, and the vic- 
tim of that old manhandling turned 
guardedly toward Hartley Carnes. 

The latter was looking at his watch. 

“Ten-thirty. I must be going,” he 
said.. “I am out of luck.” He shook 
both Helen’s hands and Glint’s in a mo- 
ment. “God bless you. You'll come 
around; you'll be happy.” He started 
toward the door, looked back, was gone 
—with Helen Bracken blindly stumbling 
after. 

Glint grasped her shoulders, shook 
her ; all this without a cry, a word. And 
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‘then the horror “he had sensed, taking 
form, launched at Glint’s throat, tawny 
and wolfish, with a gnash of fangs. The 
most terrible of sounds arrested Hart- 
ley at the outer door; the screaming of 
a man wrestling for life with the demon 
of his superstition, Over and over the 
floor they were tumbling to his very 
feet and Helen, transfixed, saw Hartley 
choke Yorrick from the man with in- 
credible strength, the hound rearing and 
being thrown backward only to crouch 
again with jaws distended. 

“Don’t show your fangs at me!” The 
girl had never visualized a fighting man 
like this who, stepping briskly after his 
antagonist in the line of the threatened 
leap, battered the brute’s head with his 
one hard fist in a businesslike manner. 
Yorrick, uncomprehending this assault 
by the friend of the mistress he had 
thought to defend, gave back suddenly 
with head still raised, unconquered; if 
ever eyes rebuked the betrayers of 


friendship, the dog’s eyes rebuked Hart- 
ley and his mistress with their glance of 
despair. Then, springing above the pan- 
eling his body upright and legs spread 
as if actually flying, he made the win- 


dow. So Yorrick, misunderstood, but 
never misunderstanding, vanished from 
the sight ahd lives of all who had 
known him. Hartley, with a conception 
of the poor dog’s tragedy, gazed a mo- 
ment at the semblance rampant and 
black against the lightning which in- 
stantly replaced the living body in the 
jagged outline of glass, and then turned 
to Glint. 

The latter, who had dragged himself 
up two or three of the steps, moaned 
and relaxed at Hartley’s touch. 

“For God's sake don’t strangle: me— 
take the money!” 

Hartley straightened him up, ques- 
tioning and going over him with his 
hand. 

“You're all right; only a bite in the 
shoulder!” Glint had defended himself 
so desperately that Yorrick, seeking his 
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throat, had inflicted but this one wound. 
“Helen, keep this man away from 
me!” he cried out. “He had me 
strangled once—he’s the one—on the 
landing—for five thousand dollars! 
Give him that gold.” 

Hartley understood that the two had 
talked over the Waysider robbery, and 
answered the qutcry which seemed to 
accuse himself. 

“Waysider, the road mender, did that; 
three thousand dollars of that money 
was burned: I answer for the’ rest; 
Tray and Barton are witnesses. Now 
you're all right—forget about it to-night 
—your shot killed him anyway. I was 
at his grave just now.” 

“T killed him!” This information had 
the effect of turning Glint’s thoughts, 
but only increased his terror. His eyes 
followed Hartley, detecting the earth 
stains on his coat, fresh from the grave 
of the monster he had slain. 

“Is this the way to treat the man 
you're marrying?’ demanded Hartley 
of Helen. “He’s shocked and hurt— 
why don’t you look to him?’ As she 
remained unmoved or at least unmov- 
ing, he said: “I thought you had better 
metal.”’ Just then the belated minister 
arrived: “A dog jumped on Mr. Glint 
and bit him,” Hartley explained. “Now 
good-by, folks; bless you again.” He 
would have to race to keep his appoint- 
ment with Tray and yet he stayed, ey- 
ing Helen Bracken with astonishment. 
“Aren’t you going to help him—what 
are you made of?” And the girl was 
in such immoderate fear of this honest 
fellow’s scorn that she obeyed with a 
haste almost frantic. 

Hartley Carnes, though he comman- 
deered the car and chauffeur which had 
brought the minister, arrived too late 
for his appointment. 

“Take me home, please,” he said, re- 
signed at last to whatever fates might 
be. 

The runaway, unhallowed marriage 
of Helen would wound the old lady; the 
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tragedy of her son to be announced any 
minute would break her at last. Hart- 
ley knew he would be unable to console, 
but he would at least go in and sit with 
her throughout the night and morrow as 
with the dying. 

He admitted himself to the hall noise- 
lessly, and stood in the parlor door. 
Several people were in there, but he saw 
only the face of his old, true, friend; it 
was arrogantly happy; nevermore would 
tears stain or sorrow cast a shadow 
there. The other people were Susie, 
shrouded in a sheet, and Tray, miry 
from the graveyard. 

“Good evening, Hartley,” the latter 
greeted sonorously, standing back with 
folded arms. The others were aloof; 
then the old lady addressed him in her 
arrogance : 

“Read!” The  centurion’s jaw 
dropped ; he took the letter she held out. 
It was from the great editor congratu- 
lating Tray on his inspired book. He 


had written most of it during the nights 
at the office when he was supposed to be 
busy with correspondence. 

“IT see,” Hartley nodded reverently, 


returning the letter. The others smiled, 
and he shook hands with all in congratu- 
lation and farewell, too; for these 
people, though in the same house, were 
no longer of the same life, having come 
safely to their destiny while Hartley 
Carnes was onward bound, whither 
away. 

“Of course, you will understand,” said 
the sonorous Tray, as an afterthought, 
“that I didn’t want you to come to the 
office with me, because a friend of mine 
at the post office had promised to go 
through the evening mail and bring my 
editor’s answer to me, if it came in.” 
In case of a rejection he would not have 
let anybody know he had written the 
book. “There would be no sense,” ex- 
plained Tray kindly, “in passing the dis- 
appointment around, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Hartley, “thank you.” 
They nodded their smiling good-bys 
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and he passed out of their lives softly 
and he never did return. Upstairs in his 
room he reflected: “I know so little of 
life!” He had suspected Tray of being 
a crazy man, planning murder or sui- 
cide. Yet he was only an author await- 
ing the editor’s decision on his story. 

Though he went to sleep immediately, 
after the soldier’s fashion, he awakened 
himself several times by sighing, not 
because his friends in the house had won 
out and he was on his way alone, but 
sighing for Helen who had married mil- 
lions. The old lady in her new arro- 
gance would not grieve; Tray and Susie 
would congratulate her, with all the 
world. Hartley was the only mourner. 
“I’d hoped to see her happy, romanti- 
cally happy, with a better man,” he 
thought. He turned out in the morning 
with a battered look. 

At breakfast the other three continued 
to treat him kindly, though talking softly 
among themselves, and returning im- 
mediately to the parlor with radiant 
faces. When Hartley rose, he looked 
through the window, almost afraid to 
go out into the world of which he 
understood so little. In the hall he 
stopped, staring at the apparition de- 
scending the stairs in blue gingham, 
with golden hair piled high. Helen 
was so pallid and tired-looking that one 
would not expect her to come up and 
begin talking. She had reached home 
after Hartley was asleep and looked 
into the parlor for a moment, where 
the three exalted ones paid her no fur- 
ther attention than to let her read the 
editor’s letter. 

“A while after you had gone,” she 
told Hartley, “the minister and I braced 
up Mr. Glint and we were ready for 
the wedding. But I walked out on them, 
Never said a word—just walked out. 
Of course, there was really nothing to 
say. I had been standing still. looking 
at the gold piled up there, and then all 
at once I remembered so many things 
I was leaving behind—here at home, you 
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know—and thought I’d better be coming 
back to them.” She looked about the 
hall and into the dining room, and then 
up at Hartley as though asking some in- 
dorsement of her extrdordinary be- 
havior. 

“It’s a pretty friendly old place,” he 
commented, following her glance about 
the house. 

“I'll tell you, Hartley, I’m glad to be 
back. I didn’t really need all those 
millions, you know. Oh, say,” she whis- 
pered, the first gleam of terror light- 
ing the marble mask of her face, “past 
the door of Glint House, out in the 
black dark, something made me look 
back. It was through a window, I re- 
member, after hearing a—but Hartley 
don’t let me tell what I saw—not now.” 

“T wouldn’t bother now. Any time 
will do. Sure, any time, Helen.” 

She. nodded and went into the dining 
room, Hartley putting on his hat and 
passing outdoors. But a few moments 
later he was looking in at her again. 


“Hullo,” he said with a beguiling grin; 


“I’m going downtown. 
do for you?” 

““No-o; I don’t believe there’s a thing, 
Hartley.” 

His countenance fell. 

“I didn’t know but there was some 
little thing,” he said blankly, and Helen 
hastened to take his hand with a cordial 
little shake. 

“If there was anything I wanted, I’d 
call on you for it. Why, I haven’t any- 
body else to call on. 
been doing things for me!” 

“But didn’t you say there was some- 
thing I could do for you now? It’s up 
to you to start things socially here; re- 
vive the Bracken tradition—give par- 
ties——” 

The canny one who had always been 
wanting everything anybody else had 
smiled, shaking her head. 

“I don’t seem to need anything. Let 
Susie give the parties.” The telephone 
beside her rang and she answered, nod- 


Anything I can 


You always have 
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ding adieu to Hartley. Then she called 
him back: the phone message was for 
Hartley himself. The-girl almost whis- 
pered the name; her queer, cheerful 
composure, like that of somnambulism, 
had given way to a meditative horror 
and she stood outside waiting while 
Hartley talked, visualizing an unhal- 
lowed memory of the night before. 

As he stepped out and their eyes met, 
he said: 

“It was from the minister; he has 
been at Glint House all night.” Her 
lips moved ; she wished to warn of what 
she had seen in that last backward 
glance, but he raised his hand forbid- 
dingly. “You mind your own business. 
I don’t know what’s happened there and 
don’t care. You're out of it. I ex- 
pected an afterclap and will go up to 
see who was damaged: By the way, I 
will not be here for dinner.” 

Tray had brought home a copy of 
his book manuscript, and during most 
of the day Helen was reading aloud 
to her mother. More and more 
she becamne absorbed, not only by what 
she found in the book, but by what 
she could not find. “What is missing ?” 
she wondered repeatedly. When Tray 
and Susie, who had declared a holiday, 
returned at dusk, dinner was served 
without Hastley; then Helen wandered 
into the yard, still absorbed in the riddle * 
of the book. At last she guessed it. 
Certainly the author as she had known 
him all his life was missing from his 
book; the new and winning vein in 
which it was written reflected the char- 
acter of another man—it was Hartley’s. 

“All but the mere writing is Hartley,” 
she said, and for the moment was indig- 
nant that Tray did not give him credit 
for the inspiration. But on the moment 
the girl stood quiet as stone; how often 
had Hartley, absent or present, sustained 
herself in doing and being her best. 
The commonplace kome was beautiful 
with the man’s life and his unconscious 
teaching; and it was that example and 
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that teaching which had -rescued her 
from the temptation of the night before. 
The whole history of the fallen House 
of Bracken, now restored, was Hartley 
Carnes—His Book! 

Footfalls along the walk, and the man 
himself came up. He spoke curtly and 
his face in the moonlight was graver and 
sterner than usual. Helen was prepared 
for this and listened tensely to the final 
chapter of Glint House. 

Hartley, entering the great hall that 
morning had come on such a scene as 
he had beheld in the wrecked and pil- 
laged chateaux of France. Sundered 
limbs and broken torsos, fragments of 
vases, painted strips and tatters—such 
was Glint’s revenge for Helen’s deser- 
tion. In Helen Bracken he beheld a 


class who would not let him into their 
houses, except for his money and his 
pretense to refinements for which he had 
always secretly despised himself; he 
righted himself in his own eyes and in 


his fury avenged himself on her and all 
her kind by profaning and destroying 
these symbols of their culture. 

“The vandal has fled to New York, 
I believe,” finished Hartley. “We, a 
committee of several citizens, have sealed 
up the house to save Midwest the public 
shame of it.” 

One night, not long after,.Glint House 
disappeared in flame, and a blackened 
pit received its secret. 

The two stood quiet in the shadow of 
the old elms. 

“I will tell you now about myself,” 
said Hartley. It seemed he had a love 
affair. 

“Oh, friend, I hope you will find 
happiness,” said Helen bravely, but 
faintly enough. 

“It remains to be proven; I have mét 
her only lately.” 

“When, dear?” she asked; endearing 
terms made no difference now. 

“To-day.” = 

“Where ?” 

“Here.” 
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“Can you”—she peered through the 
dusk—“mean me ?” . 

“Yes. She is Helen Bracken,” 

“But you have known me twenty 
years!” 

“Not till to-day. Nobody knew you. 
You did not even know yourself.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“T have long known this about my- 
self.” 

“We will have a honeymoon,” he said 
after a while. But she protested firmly 
that she wished to be no place but home, 
and to see nobody and nothing—but 
Hartley. 

“You have immediate duties,’ she 
said. “We will go journeying when the 
war is over.” 

“We will go—now,” he said simply, 
already inexorable toward the imperious 
Helen. 

“Yes,” she agreed, clinging closely, 
and they started. 

Out the gate and around a corner, 
down one street and up another they 
went. She did not care whither. Up 
rickety stairs at whose top, like a warder 
on Parnassus—if such a one there be— 
a man worming a moldy book by a dingy 
lamp drew up to listen. Footfalls, 
which now seemed to flee, though with- 
out fear ; and now seemed to pursue, but 
dancing as if there was no prize to 
overtake better than the hour they had 
with them. They mounted eagerly and 
Barton, now fully alive, could not fail 
to recognize them as the footfalls of 
revelers of Apollo. In the black, starry 
frame of the doorway appeared Helen 
and Hartley with arms encircling each 
other. The bald head nodded, the 
leathery face crinkled craftily ; he knew 
them for what they knew theniselves, 
Hartley and Helen; and he knew them 
also for what they did not know thein- 
selves—immortals, of a beauty that is 
nowhere found in history. Helen 
laughed, her voice was a flute, and Hart- 
ley’s was a deep and mellow harp. Bar- 
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ton heard what they said, but it did not 
matter ; only the melodies of their voices 
mattered, the voices and melodies of 


beings in the moldy books, with white, * 


flowing tunics and shining limbs. 

The pair had come first of all to tell 
him of their wedding to-morrow. This 
was, indeed, their honeymoon! 

“He is such a dear, old man, with his 
lively humor and fancy,” said Helen as 
they walked homeward. , 

“We have had,” said Hartley with a 
queer, haunting solemnity, “a honey- 
moon that took us farther and higher 
than we would have journeyed by train.” 

She studied him, remembering his 
rich and angry eloquence in the arraign- 


ment of Glint. He had affirmed poetry 
and art as the best that is in the world, 
She shook her head silently to herself ; 
she did not care so much for poetry as 
that! But studying the strong, peace- 
ful face, the wounded, upright figure, 
all the earth and the skies were filled 
with the same music and visions that 
thrilled the old gentleman with the moldy 
books. 

“Oh, I am so happy,” she sighed, lean- 
ing on the arm she held tightly. And, 
not caring for poetry so much as Hart- 
ley had declared we should, walked on 
through the city streets with him, under 
the stars, that night and forever clois- 
tered with the immortal gods. 
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THE “colonel’s lady” recently appeared in the role of Judy O’Grady at the Bilt- 

more Hotel during the weary hours of a long, long day. Matrons and 
debutantes, leaders of New York society, actually set their alarm clocks to arouse 
them at an unheard-of hour—for arising—drove to the Biltmore, and for twenty- 
four hours ran that huge hotel in the interests of charity. And they ‘were as suc- 
cessful in their endeavor as were the women of Boston who took over the Copley- 
Plaza for a day last November, setting the fashion for this unique way of getting 
money for their pet charity. : 

The society matrons were clerks and supervisors, and the buds masked as 
pages, waitresses, newsgirls, and “belle-hops.” The tips were enormous=as was 
natural—for who wouldn’t give a paltry hundred-dollar bill for the privilege of 
hearing the season’s most popular débutante or the most prominent matron of New 
York’s four hundred say, ““How’ll you have your eggs?” 


io 


THE increasing interest in the wireless telephone is responsible for a unique 

headdress which has made its appearance in society circles in the East. The 
receiving head sets, consisting of two rubber receivers held close to the ears by a 
metal band spanning the head, were voted so becoming to the fair listeners that this 
new headdress which closely resembles the radiophone receivers has come into 
being. But, of course, there are differences. : 

The rubber receivers are transformed into disks made entirely of pearls and 
these are connected by a strand of pearls which circles the chin. 
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HE Austins lived in an old 
brownstone house on Murray 
Hill—the house was Martha’s, 

inherited from her conventional fore- 
fathers. The interior was Austin’s. 
Martha moved against that somber 


background of trophy-hung walnut like 


a transparent, yellow butterfly seeking 
its way out of a jungle. It was her poor 
fortune to have to live there, while 
Austin roamed the world. He would 
go off to forest and swamp, to delta and 
veldt, to steppe and range, caring not 
a hang that Martha waited on Murray 
Hill. She was always there when his 
cab drove up to the door again. 

His return from outlandish places 
brought her to life. Her pale loveli- 
ness glowed. For him? No one knew. 
The dark house would then be full of 
people—Austin’s scientific crowd, with a 
scattering of Martha’s loyal friends. 
“Murray Hill blackbirds,” Austin called 
them. His boxes were unpacked and, 
in a litter of excelsior and cotton, glassy- 
eyed specimens lay staring back at the 
curious—brilliant birds, mountain sheep 
with curling horns, beetles, butterflies, 
delicate antelope, owls, jaguars, and 
silky monkeys with pointed faces. And 
always canvas cases containing carbines 
and rifles, rods, strangely fashioned nets, 
cameras, typewriters, . microscopes. 
Austin’s equipment went into the far 


corners of the earth on the backs of an 
army of native bearers. The cab that 
brought him back to Martha and Mur- 
ray Hill from these adventures was al- 
ways incrusted with duffel—behind it, 
an express wagon transported his tro- 
phies from ship to doorstep. 

The house was narrow and deep. 
Martha would have liked clear, gray 
walls with English chintz at the win- 
dows. But Austin had his way, and 
Martha served tea in black Canton cups 
from an ebony table, herself balanced 
uncomfortably in a chair made of re- 
versed elephant tusks and alligator hide. 
The paneled walls bristled with beauti- 
fully mounted heads. The floor was 
strewn with skins—leopards, polar 
bears, fox, bison; creatures that had 
perished by Austin’s ready right hand; 
had gone down in the dust, plugged 
through the heart as neat as you please. 

Martha was the only live thing in the 
house, She grew paler with the years 
until, at thirty, she seemed quite trans- 
parent. But she lived. There was 
strength in her, what Austin called an 
“unconquerable femininity,” twisting 
his mouth as if he rather meant an “un- 
conquerable littleness.” 

He was sure of her. He had never 
missed a shot—how could a woman 
elude him? He had married her, when 
she was twenty, with a visible stoop of 
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condescension, a smile that claimed her 
even while it rebuffed her. He was 
now famous and fascinating—far too 
fascinating to make any civilized woman 
happy—dark, wrinkled by exposure to 
blazing suns, thin as a pipestem, with 
a prowling, soft-footed, graceful gait. 

Why he married Martha‘in the begin- 
ning puzzled her friends more than is 
usual in such cases. He left her in the 
middle of their first married year to join 
an expedition into the heart of Papua. 

“He didn’t need a wife,” some one 
remarked, “He is married to orchids 
or beetles or jungle mfd or something 
inhuman. He has installed Martha on 
Murray Mill as Exhibit A. Or B. She 
wouldn’t be A. He prefers armadillos.” 

Ten years. No one knew what went 
on in Martha’s heart until Arthur Mer- 
rill tried, deliberately and tirelessly, to 
find out. 

Austin was in 


Africa, sending 


monthly bulletins to an illustrated maga- 
zine in a style faultless and magnifi- 


cently resonant. He was a great natu- 
ralist because he was a debauched lover 
of nature. His descriptions of birds 
and sunsets had the lingering tenderness 
of a caress savored and cherished, a 
caress prolonged, sustained, made epic. 
He loved every minute, living particle 
in the swarming jungle. Yet he could 
leave Martha for two years, with noth- 
ing to hold her save illegible, scrawled 
messages sent back by runners. 


My love. I am well. Bridges will send 
you advance proofs of the articles. In them 
you will find all the news of me. I hope 
you are amusing yourself. Admirable lady. 

Harry. 


No one guessed all this from Martha’s 
behavior. She wasn’t the sort to tell her 
secrets to those Murray Hill blackbirds 
Austin referred to. She entertained, 
sitting alone at the head of an enormous 
walnut table; behind her, a portrait of 
Austin looked down at her guests with 
an amused and mocking smile, creating 
an atmosphere of self-consciousness. 
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She was so lovely, Arthur Merrill 
thought, watching her face in the candle 
glow—a dauntless, reassuring creature, 
straight as an arrow, plucky, proud; the 
sort of woman a man would cherish. 
Well, apparently, Austin didn’t. Austin 
was taking advantage of her “quality,” 
rare enough in modern women, when he 
trusted and deserted her so flagrantly. 
A iovely, gold creature, all ivory and 
warm skin, shadows and grace—her ges- 
tures were an unmixed delight. Arthur 
Merrill found himself watching her 
hands, unconsciously trying to link their 
promised tenderness to that painted per- 
sonality behind her. It occurred to him, 
with a shock of horror, that she might 
have loved Austin. A woman like 
Martha to have loved a man who 
laughed at her! 

Very adroitly, Merrill asked ques- 
tions. He was one of those Georgian 
young men who seem, without trying 
to, to know every one. After that first 
dinner party, when he sensed her 
tragedy, he set about to untangle it, to 
pick out the knots and to hold the un- 
raveled skeins himself. He meant to 
marry her. Austin was in Africa, being 
photographed astride murdered elephant 
cows and crumpled wild beasts, a crea- 
ture remote, inexplicable, romantic. 

His “crowd,” scientists and curators, 
sporting men and littérateurs; spoke of 
him with a sort of astonished reverence 
—he was as sonorous a stylist as Gon- 
rad; he was, besides, an original, scien- 
tific genius and the best raconteur in 
America. Merrill gathered that there 
had been an unsavory episode—an epi- 
sode only—in his past ; somehow he had 
touched bottom and had come up again, 
rather more romantic for the experi- 
ence. It was mentioned simply as an 
indication of his “capacity.” His mar- 
riage, it seemed, had anchored him to 
windward of dangerous shoals. Mer- 
rill began to see Martha as a brave little 
ship standing by a picturesque derelict. 

Her friends, and she had a good 
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many, detested Austin. Ten years be- 
fore, she had come back from a trip 
to “some jungle somewhere” already 
married to the gaunt and taciturn natu- 
ralist, wham she had met out there. For 
six months he sulked on the rim of 
Martha’s dinner parties and teas—Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Austin at home— 
watching her with a strange look in 
which hate and a grudging admiration 
were mixed with jealous passion. He 
made no effort to be amusing, or even 
civil. And “Martha, feverishly excited, 
played her own game and his—putting 
him forward as a genius, a being unique 
and dedicated. No one had heard of 
him then, but Martha saw to it that pro- 
fessional ears were cocked in his direc- 
tion. She fed him well and that fam- 
ished look gave way to a dark and ironic 
distinction. Then, one day, he borrowed 
money and sailed, under contract to 
write a thrilling biography of the Kash- 
mir beetle or something of the sort. 


Martha was left, listless, rather tired, 
with a growing habit of watching the 


door and of listening to bells. Two 
years and a half, before he came again 
to claim her. 

Arthur Merrill had heard enough. 
He wanted her with a very particular 
longing, since he knew that a love 
thwarted and defeated so long would 
come with a rush of wings through an 
open door. 

He found her obdurate. 

There was no easy way to her heart; 
all the barriers were up save her lone- 
liness; he sought to enter that way. 
Merrill wasn’t clever—he was a very 
healthy and happy man with average 
good taste. He couldn’t tell a Botti- 
celli from a Franz von Stuck or a Scar- 
latti étude from a Bach fugue, but he 
did know a good Airedale when he saw 
one, and his taste in friendships was 
faultless. He ‘didn’t love Martha be- 
cause she was tragic, but because he 
knew how deliciously gay she could be— 
well, with him! 


He saw to it that his Georgian good 
looks brightened Martha’s tea hour five 
afternoons out of seven. After all, he 
was better to look at than a gallery of 
glass-eyed brutes! He talked to her 
of things he liked to do—and Merrill 
didn’t like jungle ooze and the black 
madness of Africa. He liked pleasant 
resorts, country houses, polo, theaters, 
green golf links, laughter and sanity. 
To Merrill, Austin wasn’t romantic; he 
was a ghoul, a madman, a very poor 
sport indeed. 

Martha began to glow again; a faint 
pink flushed the transparency of her 
skin, as if the sun had penetrated the 
gloomy walls of her house, transform- 
ing her. One late afternoon when she 
and Merrill were left alone, isolated in 
the firelight, her hands went out to him 
without any reason save her longing and 
they kissed over the Canton cups, 
breathless, both of them, ashamed, ex- 
alted, tremulous. 

Then he told her how long he had 
loved her and offered her happiness and 
knew the exquisite sorrow of holding 
her while she wept in his arms. In the 
middle of it, with that lovely -yellow 
head just under his chin, he caught sight 
of Austin’s portrait smiling at them 
from the dining room. 

“You didn’t love that—that hyena, 
did you?” he demanded. 

She seemed to hold her breath. 

Presently she lifted her head and let 
him see her eyes. 

“Yes, I did. I stilldo. I’msorry. I 
still do. You see—but you won’t see! 
You see—he has been mine.” 

Merrill learned his first lesson in love 
at that instant. His impulse was to 
push her away from him; seeing her 
hands holding fast to his lapels, he 
thought better of it. Merrill was an 
old-fashioned man in that he respected 
women—he had none of Austin’s 
amused acceptance of them. Austin 
would have mocked at his own mother. 
Merrill loved Martha because she was 
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Martha, but also because she was a 
woman. He braced himself and said: 

“If you love him, you can’t love me.” 

“But I do.” 

“All right, But how?” 

It was like Merrill to take her at her 
word. Austin wasn’t so simple. 

She tried very earnestly to explain. 

It seems that she had met Austin at 
the time of his one lapse from character. 
She had gone with typically conserva- 
tive friends to the Belgian Kongo or the 
Dutch East Indies or some impossible 
backwater of civilization. Merrill didn’t 
hear and didn’t care—all he knew was 
that it was a’ savage place full of fever 
and creepers, naked natives, dirt, dis- 
comfort and brutality. Martha’s friends, 
a professor and his wife, traveled into 
the interior and left her at some out- 
post on the extreme edge of civiliza- 
tion. 

She lived in a missionary compound, 
a clearing set in a circle of white-hot 


sunlight and surrounded by a tangled 
forest full of prowling beasts and greasy 
black men with spears, tom-toms and 


topknots. Into this oasis came Harry 
Austin, a very unnatural naturalist, 
white as clay, stumbling like a drunkard, 
with fever in his eyes and some terrible 
memory driving him out of the forest 
toward the sea. Martha first saw him 
beating one of his carriers, shouting 
things that aren’t mentionable and 
threatening to shoot any one who inter- 
fered with him. But the missionary 
silenced Austin with a single, neat blow 
behind the ear—he was a practical man 
of God—and then carried him into the 
mission slung over one shoulder like a 
bag of flour. 

Austin did not open his eyes again for 
two weeks. Motionless in a canvas ham- 
mock in the shade, he lay like a dead 
man, and talked! And Martha, hover- 
ing over this beaten, fever-ridden, tor- 
mented being, listened with horror to 
what he said. 

Oh, he had fallen very low indeed. 


Martha could not be sure how much 
of what he said was true and how much 
of it was perverse mental acrobatics. 
She gathered that he had syffered a 
damnable collapse of the nerves—that 
love of nature which had always burned 
in him clear and unfaltering had been 
dimmed by skepticism. He saw the 
world as a fungus-incrusted planet, 
himself a parasite, beasts and birds no 
more than the feeble sparks of an in- 
ferior life force that got nowhere. He 
moved through the choked forests 
searching for the lost illusion. He was 
sick. Sick to his soul. Sick to death. 
There was no color, no grace, no beauty 
—only a crowded, purposeless repeti- 
tion of species. He had lost his hold on 
spirit. 

Then began a decline toward physical 
surrender. Terrified, he prayed, seek- 
ing God in the silence, in the vast, un- 
conquerable, hidden activity of the jun- 
gle. It was a theatrical gesture and got 
him nowhere—he found himself on his 
knees beneath an empty, white-hot sky. 

Unleashed, his mind darted down for- 
bidden trails. He suffered, but he was 
too weak to figlit. He thought: “If 
some one were here who knew the truth, 
and could reassure me! I’m going mad, 
or worse.” He would sit for hours 
studying the~ brilliant » forest birds 
through his glasses, but the flashing 
wings made no more than erratic 
shadows across the sensitive retina of 
his mind. 

Martha heard in detail the processes 
of his disintegration. He had stopped 
at a native village where he was well- 
known and there had set about deliber- 
ately to drink himself to death. He 
could remember sanity, but strangely 
enough he could only reproduce it in in- 
toxication. Then the blurred outlines 
became clear; the atrocious confusion 
of his thought reassembled, became a 
familiar pattern. He could have written 
magnificently then, only that he was too 
weak. He was, for a time, a superman, 
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shaken with the sense of his own power. 
Then drunken sleep and stupor shot 
through with exhausting struggle—the 
forces of darkness gathering for a new 
assault. Always he opened his eyes to a 
world drab and monstrous, a world 
swollen, stark, unbearable. On their 
heels about him his bearers squatted and 
stared, uncertain whether to kill him 
or not, afraid of him, despising him. 

Martha listened, fascinated and re- 
volted. Here was a strange creature, a 
lion in a net. It occurred to her, with 
the shock of a revelation, that she might 
be the woman to gnaw him free again. 

She told Merrill that she had no defi- 
nite plan. When Austin’s babbling 
stopped, she used to lean over him and 
whisper things—just odds and ends of 
thought. Some instinct told her that he 
needed a clean, cold draft. His eyes 
remained closed, his face impassive. 
She had no way of telling whether he 
heard. She would speak of laughter, 
beauty, friendship, the easy, pleasant 
ways of childhood. She was not a psy- 
chologist, but a woman instinctively ma- 
ternal. 

At last he opened his eyes. 

He saw a healthy, golden creature in 
a white dress, where he had expected a 
ring of steaming, black bodies. 

“You are better,” she said. 

And Austin answered: 

“Yes. I think I am.” 

After that, she fought for his soul 
with the zeal of a medieval Saint Cath- 
erine snatching brands from the fire. 
She did not shrink from holding his 
hand or touching his forehead with her 
cool palms. She gave him back, one by 
one, the precious things he had lost, 
meeting mockery and rebuff with pa- 
tience, with divine patience, Merrill 
thought. He would have let the fellow 
go down in the welter! But Martha 
shook her head: 

“He was great. 
him.” 


The world needed 


“Romantic poppycock, my dear! . He 
sacrificed you. on the foulest altar of all 
—he offered you up to his vanity.” 

She shook her head again: 

“You don’t understand. I found him 
an ugly wreck, all bleach-boned and 
rotted—I made him whole again. He 
clung to me. He wept, pressing my 
hands against his face. ‘Don’t leave me, 
Martha. Don’t leave me!’ I promised 
him. The missionary married us and 
we started back to the sea before my 
friends returned. I didn’t. love him as 
I love you—it wasn’t happiness. But 
I was proud of him. At night, before 
the fire, he’d talk of things-he intended 
to do, once he was well again. And he’d 
go to sleep with his head here, as if he 
lived by the beating of my heart. Have 
I hurt you? I didn’t mean to. It was 
like watching a miracle. One night he 
woke me, laughing: ‘Martha, look. 
The stars! I see them again! Beauti- 
ful. Reasonable. In their places! In 
order. You don’t know what that means 
—it is as if I had found God. Or, is 
it myself I have found?” 

“Himself, of course.” 

“Perhaps.” She gave Merrill a 
strange look. “He began from that 
hour to laugh at me,” she said. 


Merrill heard later, not from Martha, 
that Austin’s mental struggle in the 
forest had involved him in worse ex- 
ceSses than she dreamed. Austin had 
been running away from more than 
whisky when he stumbled into the mis- 
sionary compound. Knowing this, and 
disgusted beyond words, Merrill urged 
her to write Austin the truth, and then, 
as soon as possible, to divorce him. 
Martha seemed dazzled by the prospect 
of happiness. She let Merrill lead her 
to the door and point out the bland 
beauty of the future. 

“I’m going to get you out of this con- 
founded natural-history museum into a 
house of mine in Connecticut. Wait till 
you see it; gardens all round and a pool 
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where the river bends. You'll be lovely 
there, my dear!” ° 

Martha touched his hair; it was black 
and thick, very smooth. His eyes were 
clear; they offered her security. No 
danger there! 

“Very well,” she said suddenly, “I'll 
write Harry to-night.” 

But her letter never reached him. 
Austin had finished his series of maga- 
zine articles, and, with a ship’s hold full 
of unmounted specimens, was on his 
way home. He would enjoy dropping 
down on New York, a sunburned wan- 
derer returned from delectable adven- 
tures, and, with a gesture, resuming his 
place as chief planet in that little system 
of his. He would enjoy finding Martha 
there. He would enjoy exploring her 
soul while she retreated before him, 
afraid and fascinated. 

His cab drove up to the door through 
a November drizzle, a fine rain that 
slanted out of a yellow sky full of scud- 
ding vapor. Martha, sitting within the 
circle of Arthur Merrill’s arms before 
the library fire, heard the clop of horses’ 
hoofs and then the loud, triumphant 
ringing «of the bell below stairs. She 
stiffened and the blood drained out of 
her face. 

“Harry! I cannot tell him. Not now. 
Help me—take your arms away—don’t 
you realize—— It’s Harry. He's 
back.” 

To Merrill’s everlasting credit, he 
paid no attention to her, and when Aus- 
tin opened the door he found his wife 
leaning against a strange young man’s 
shoulder, her face hidden, her whole 
body quiet, as if she had died. 

“Well,” Austin said, pausing. His 
eyes played over them. He smiled. 
“This és extraordinary, Martha!” 

She lifted her head, made a weak ges- 
ture, said faintly: 

“It’s true. I love him. 
marry him.” 

Austin closed the door on a confused 
entrance of bags and boxes into the hall 


I want to 
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behind him. His expression was watch- 
ful as if he had caught sight of a very 
desirable quarry. 

“T haven’t met the gentleman you 
love, my dear.” 

Merrill introduced himself and, put- 
ting Martha gently back against the sofa 
pillows, came into the open. He had a 
feeling that Austin could have shot him 
there and then—he was a fair target 
“for either bullets or insults. He ex- 
plained that Martha was promised to 
him and that he intended to have her; 
she had been notoriously neglected and 
rebuffed; she was worthy of the best 
the world afforded and he meant by that 
the very things he himself could offer 
her—love and devotion, protection and 
happiness; he had no foolish notions 
about the sanctity of an unsanctified 
marriage; he rather expected that 
Austin would surrender quickly and 
decently what he seemed to value so 
little. 


Martha interrupted him, 


ao, | 10. 
self.” 

And so Merrill went, stumbling over 
Austin’s luggage and an astounded 
houseman who had had to settle with 
the cabby and was out of pocket. — 

Austin remained where he was until 
the front door had closed with a decisive 
and defiant bang behind that audacious 
young man. 

“A lover,” he said in a dry voice, “in 
my absence.” 

Martha would have surrendered then 
and there had Austin persisted in his 
irony. But his voice changed suddenly 
—a break came into it, a whining indi- 
cation of self-pity: 

“You can’t mean it. 
aren’t going to leave me?” 
“Why shouldn’t 1?” she demanded. 

He flung himself on his knees beside 
her and she felt his nervous hands pull- 
ing at her dress. 

“You can’t: You won't. 


Please. I'll talk to Harry my- 


Martha, you 


I need you. 
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You'll stay. Everything I am, you made 
me.” 

She said contemptuously : 

“Get up. Don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 

She opened her eyes and leaned des- 
perately sidewise to avoid him. Now, 
at last, she hated him because he wept 
and pleaded. She could deny because 
he asked so desperately. She was as 
inflexible as steel. . 

“Don’t make me ashamed of you,” 
she said. 

At that moment Martha believed that 
she was hurting him; she had a sense of 
power, of ascendancy over his tyrannical 
possession of her spirit. There was no 
glamour about him now—a man begging 
for pity. She rejoiced that she could 
be pitiless. Crouching at her feet, a 
suppliant, he aroused her contempt. She 
heard him saying that without her he 
would fall back into the pit where she 
had found him; everything he had done 


the past ten years had been for her; his 
scientific achievement had been a love 
offering ; he had thought her capable of 
a great impersonality—and she had pre- 


ferred kisses! Well, he would give her 
kisses; he would play lover; he would 
kneel at her feet—science could go hang 
—kisses, kisses without end 

“This is intolerable,” she said, 

She stood up quickly, loosening his 
“grasp, and ran out of the room. 

That night she left the Murray Hill 
house forever. 

A year later Martha and Arthur Mer- 
rill were married. Heaven knows why 
Austin chose to get himself talked about 
on that particular day—but he behaved 
scandalously. Locking himself into his 
room at the club, he shot himself—not 
dead, but rather unpleasantly near it. 
For a crack shot, he missed it, one might 
say, miraculously! In the morning, to- 
gether with the announcement of the 
divorced Mrs. Austin’s marriage to Ar- 
thur Merrill, there was a two-column 
account of Austin’s attempt at suicide. 
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He had been taken to the hospital and 
lay there. wrapped in gauze bandages, 
silent, with eyes that had in them a 
gleam of his old sardonic mastery. He 
seemed to be enjoying himself. . And 
when it looked as if he might, after all, 
die, he asked for Martha. She came, a 
bride tear-stained and shaken, and spent 
the first ten days of her honeymoon sit- 
ting at Austin’s bedside, stroking his 
thin hands as she had stroked them that 
time when he lay unconscious in the 
missionary’s canvas hammock. 

“I am sorry, he said, “I missed it.” 
And he added: “You see, I. need you. 
My dear.” 

Martha went back to Merrill and the 
garden in an uncertain state of mind. 
Merrill was patient. He rode with her 
over the hills; he romped with her 
between the long beds of phlox, clove 
pinks and hollyhocks ; he sat at her feet 
in the shadow of the willows by the 
river pool ; he tried conscientiously to be 
what Austin had never been—a friend 
and a sweetheart. 

That winter they moved into Merrill’s 
town house and there Martha let her 
fancy go gayly mad on chintzes and pink 
geraniums in apple-green boxes. The 
Murray Hill blackbirds flocked to see 
her. One and all of them had lugebri- 
ous croakings to make about Austin. 
Austin was living alone, it seemed, in his 
doleful, black-walnut museum. He 
never went out. - He never entertained 
or even took the trouble to be entertain- 
ing. His scar made him more strangely 
fascinating than ever. “Poor dear Aus- 
tin” had been at some pains to make 
himself sympathetic. 

“T suppose,” they told Martha, “his 
heart is broken. And no wonder, with 
you—his sunshine—gone.” 

Merrill laughed. 

“Don’t mind them, my dear. They’re 
human. And we’re so much more than 
human—we’re happy.” 

Martha wasn’t sure. She tried very 
hard to be happy, but happiness re- 
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sponds reluctantly to the will; Martha’s 
imagination was stronger than her de- 
sire. Austin was not writing. He was 
not planning an expedition anywhere. 
He was not, in fact, doing anything! 
She had brought him to life, and now, 
it seems, she had killed him. For Mer- 
rill’s sake, she hid her» mourning be- 
neath reckless trappings of chiffon and 
satin—floating negligees that made her 
look like a butterfly in a field of flowers. 
She loved Merrill a little too recklessly, 
rather too prodigally, as if- she knew 
that she must go back out of the clear- 
ing into the shadowy jungle. 

Austin’s friends came to dinner and 
fixed her with an accusing eye. Sooner 
or later the talk always fell on the natu- 
ralist’s literary defection. They rather 
put it up to Martha. “Poor Austin” 
was down and out again. He acted 
strangely—had been seen prowling up 
and down Fifth Avenue: at midnight. 
Couldn’t she do something about it? 

For Merrill's .sake, she could not. 
And Merrill was not. familiar enough 
with the hidden places of the soul to 
help her. To him, Austin was simply a 
rotter, a very ordinary coward. Rather 
bored, he kissed Martha’s tears away. 

“T didn’t marry your former husband, 
dear,” he said. “I don’t care what hap- 
pens to him. If he wants to sink and 
we want to swim, why shouldn’t we?” 
Martha was alone with the specter. 

Then Austin changed the angle of at- 
tack. He appeared at the club, very 
humble about himself, and announced 
that he was going away. Things were 
too difficult—happiness wasn’t in his 
mood. He wanted to be generous, God 
knew. He thought that he'd drep out of 
sight for a while. 

Why in Heaten’s name Austin be- 
haved in this manner, no one took the 
trouble to explain. The reaction was 
subtle, and, strangely enough, damning 
to Martha—Martha, who knew every 
nuance of his peculiar cruelty!’ Martha 
who knew that Austin hated her! Mar- 


tha. who knew that Austin knew how 
much she had given him! 

When he had gone, she was, fora 
time, at peace. Then for three years 
stories kept turning up. like bad num- 
bers at the game of petits chevaux. 
Austin was globe-trotting, trying, he 
said, to cement his broken heart. He 
reached out across space to Martha, 
calling her back. ‘“‘He needs me,” she 
thought. And there was, somehow, a 
romantic insinuation, a subtle flattery, 
an imperative summons to her most 
potent self. Merrill was sufficient unto 
Merrill; he loved her with a light heart, 
since love, he argued, was not a matter 
for tears, but for rejoicing. But Mar- 
tha, strangely moved, tormented, un- 
easy, seemed always to be listening, as 
though she expected the clop of horses’ 
hoofs in the street, and then the loud, 
triumphant ringing of the doorbell. 

Austin wrote no more. In literary 
columns he was spoken of in the past 
tense. She heard of him in Surabaya, 
in Bali, and later, in India, where he 
talked wildly of her to every one he 
met. She had, it seemed, been his 
reason for living; without her, he had 
lost “the excuse for creation.” To 
whom, he demanded, could he make his 
offering? Once she received a letter 
from him, written on soiled paper in 
his small, neat writing that always 
moved slightly uphill. He intended to 
return to the forest where he had met 
her, to recapture, if he could, the in- 
estimable gift she had denied him, And 
if he should find only darkness again, he 
would do better what he had done badly 
on the day of her marriage to Merrill. 
The rest of the letter was in his old 
ironic strain. Holding the crumpled 
sheets with trembling hands, Martha 
felt the fear and the fascination of her 
love for him. This was her master- 
piece, and she had willfully destroyed 
it, to give her feminine magic to Mer- 
rill, who had no need of any magic 
save life itself! 
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She glanced out of the window—they 
were in Connecticut—and saw her hus- 
band preparing to mount his horse. A 
white dog frisked and barked at his 
heels. The sun touched Merrill's 
smooth, black hair like a benediction. 
Decidedly, he had no need of her. Mar- 
tha felt suddenly old and tired. Still 
clutching at Austin’s letter, she went to 
the mirror and stared at herself. Nota 
butterfly for Merrill’s garden—a gray 
moth, to flutter in the shadows—gray 
eyes, gray flesh, hair already graying. 
She would go. With the last of the 
flame that was in her, she would light 
the quenched brand again. 

Merrill listened patiently that night, 
holding her quietly, saying little. He 
was very sorry for her; she trembled in 
his arms. But he had the great good 
sense to say: “I'll be waiting for you.” 
And he didn’t laugh at her; he did not 
even smile in the dark. Nor did he kiss 
her tears away, but let them fall, fast 
and furious. And she heard the beating 
of his heart, loud and steady, loud and 
steady, against her own that fluttered. 
But she would go. She must go. 


She found that Austin had disap- 


peared into the forest. The practical 
missionary had been supplanted by a 
thin-lipped fanatic who could tell her 
very little except that Austin had stayed 
for a month at the compound studying 
the inexhaustible mysteries of the 
jungle. The missionary was hostile and 
inquisitive. It was not safe for a lady, 
alone, to penetrate farther into that 
wilderness, and he himself could not 
leave his post. Why had she come? 

Martha found it difficult to explain. 
The heat, the blinding sunlight, the 
stench and disorder of the place sickened 
her. She said: “I don’t know.” 

Late that night, sitting in a flood of 
white moonlight on the mission veranda, 
she heard the hostile man of God behind 
her. He cleared his throat. 


“TI feel I must tell you. Mr. Austin 
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was not—alone. This is very embar- 
rassing. A woman came with him and 
they went on together. She was pretty, 
and young. Perhaps a lady, perhaps 
not. But very gay. She was called 
Mrs. Austin. A Hollander, I under- 
stand, from Surabaya in the Dutch East 
Indies. She and Mr. Austin had been 
married more than a year ago. She 
was helping him to write a book of some 
sort. They were, if you will excuse my 
saying so, very happy together.” 

“T didn’t know,” Martha said. 

She lifted her eyes to the moon. 
Somewhere in the forest a native drum 
was beaten rhythmically. It was like a 
heart, a human heart, calling her back. 

Suddenly she laughed. 

“Damn Austin,” she said. 

“Madam!” 

“Oh, yes, damn him! Let me say it. 
I’m free. You've set me free. Oh, 
jumping Jupiter !”. 

At dawn, gold as a dancing butterfly 
again, she started back to the sea. And 
what she had to tell New York about 
Austin settled Austin, good and proper. 
Settled him forever. She did it humor- 
ously, with a nice irony, a nice under- 
standing of her own folly which was 
very disarming. She could, you see, 
turn the laugh on Austin. So that when 
Austin got back from his jungle with 
his beetles and boxes and his Dutch East 
Indian wife and his sardonic fascina- 
tion all intact, he found that his star 
had dimmed. 

And Martha, divinely magnani- 
mous, invited them both to dinner. 

Still, Austin had the last word. Lean- 
ing over Martha in the firelight after 
dinner, he whispered: 

“If I had known that you loved me 
—if I had dreamed that*you would fol- 
low me out there—I wouldn’t have mar- 
ried this woman. I wouldn’t have hurt 
you so, my dear! I ask you to forgive 
me. After all, it appears that I was des- 
tined to make you unhappy.” And he 
added: “My poor dear Martha!” 
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The Trump 


VERY time that Doctor Schuyler 
Welbrook entered the Living- 
stone establishment he received 

the same unreasonable impression that 
the place really belonged to Villiers. 
Villiers had created it, down to the last 
faultless detail. He had spent a fortune 
on it with such discretion that the smell 
of the dollar was nowhere offensive. He 


had managed a miracle of connoisseur- 
ship that had resulted, not in a museum, 
but in an interior. 

Welbrook smiled slightly as, after an- 
other man had admitted him, Bonner, 
the butler, coming out of what was 
known domestically as “the little room,” 


stepped forward and took his hat. Bon- 
ner also might have been a product of 
Villiers’ selection. He did not conde- 
scend to take everybody’s hat, but he 
and the doctor appreciated each other’s 
points. Each considered the manner of 
the other, as adapted to that state of 
life to which it had pleased the capital- 
istic system to call him, as nearly perfect 
a manner as sublunary things get to be. 

Welbrook’s smile deepened. .Al- 
though only thirty-three, he was near 
the top of his profession, with a fashion- 
able practice inherited from his father; 
he was rapidly gaining a name for his 
exploratory and daring work in glands; 
he came of as good old New York stock 
as there was. Yet, in Bonner’s eyes he 
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ranked, he knew, as only “quite the gen- 
tleman.” Mr. Livingstone, he surmised, 
was “an American gentleman,” But— 
and here came a puzzle—he had reason 
to believe that, to the butler, Villiers 
was, without qualification, a gentleman. 

As Welbrook passed. through the hall 
which had been built around a fifteenth- 
century staircase, torn from its Italian 
palace, and into the “little room” behind 
it; he pondered. It was curious. The 
traditional, self-sufficient detachment of 
the aristocratic Britisher was far from 
Villiers. Some Latin strain had inter- 
vened. Had he been a physician, his 
bedside manner would have been a scan- 
dal. In the first place, he could not have 
concealed the fact that to him a femi- 
nine bedside was a bedside. In the sec- 
ond, he might have indicated that ill 
health was uninteresting from an #s- 
thetic point of view and that, therefore, 
the sooner the patient got well—or 
something, the better. He could never 
have lent his best brains, for instance, 
to mitigating the residuum of old men’s 
self-indulgences, like Mr. Livingstone’s 
blood pressure and other symptoms; or 
to soothing the nerves of middle-aged, 
rasped spinsters, like his sister. There 
were only a few points where Villiers 
found contact with fact agreeable, and 
he lighted on those as the angels of the 
gchool men’s riddle may have rested on 
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the points of needles. This, by the way, 
was a comparison which he might have 
used. His fronical way, his eccentrici- 
ties, gave the world to understand that 
he had found out the joke on life, and 
meant to use it as he darned pleased. 
But, Welbrook reminded himself, he 
hadn’t come here to think about Villiers. 
Indeed, there was less of him in this 
room than anywhere. It was as though 
he had thrown to a child a toy which 
she might dress up according to her art- 
less liking. It was not a “period” room, 
like the Louis XIV. ballroom suite, or 
the Florentine dining room. A distinct 
attempt had been made to suggest out- 
doors. In one panel a Daubigny land- 
scape had been sunk, to simulate an 
open window. Tall, flowering plants 
abounded. On the broad window sili 
was a tiny Japanese garden. No, this 


wasn’t Villiers’ room. He knew, inti- 
mately well, that it belonged to some 
one else, some one with the delighted, 


welcoming tastes of youth. 

A green-foliaged portiére swished. 
Some one came in and straight up to 
him. Doctor Welbrook’s manner 
dropped ten years. He was undoubtedly 
one of the tastes. 

The depth of their intimacy might 
have been gauged by the length of time 
in which they stood, after the first em- 
brace, looking happily at each other in 
silence. She came to him always as 
something new, something as to which 
it was very necessary that he should 
charge his memory. She was so unbe- 
lievably exquisite. The faint, downy 
shadows of her throat, the beautiful, 
sketchy modeling of her slender body, 
revealed by the fashionable minimum of 
thin silk she wore, above all the uncon- 
scious passion that looked out of her 
eyes, moved him almost unbearably. He 
let her go and turned away, pretending 
to study the picture. Every one gave 
it the tribute of at least one good stare. 
‘The thought that had held him before 
all thought had been swept away in a 
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wave of feeling came back. It might 
have tinged his smile with the least 
tinge of irony. 

“What are you smiling at?” she asked 
quickly, 

“TI was thinking that if the capitalistic 
system wanted an ultimate defense it 
might point to Villiers—Bonner—you.” 

“You don’t mean that we look ex- 
pensive?” cried the girl in mock horror. 

“I mean that after your kinds you are 
perfect, finished, the very top of the 
tree.” 

“Bonner is, I know. I’m not so sure 
about me. I’m rather natural.” 

“That’s the perfection of art.. You 
are so natural that you might have come 
out of a tree, a delicious dryad.” 

“I see.” ~ She tipped her cunningly 
coifed head meditatively. “A dryad is 
nicer and cleaner than a human girl. 
She wouldn’t freckle at Palm Beach. 
She could dance around without getting 
unpleasantly—moist. How like a doc- 
tor!” 

“Did you ever read one of Clough’s 
poems about a tentative young radical 
who went to a country house for a week- 
end and was almost converted to the ex- 
isting order by the charms of a Lady 
Louisa?” 

“Did he marry her?” she asked 
eagerly, 

“No, my darling, he didn’t pull it off. 
That is where he differs from this young 
man, Elinor.” 

Her eyes fell under the long, sweet 
lids. She fingered his buttonhole. 

“How fine we are. Are you going 
to—propose to dad to-day?” 

“I am. I’m leaving New York for a 
few days, and I want the plunge -over 
before I start.” 

“You didn’t dress like this to propose 
to me. I suppose you felt surer of me 
than of him.” There was a_ silence. 
“Of course, you must expect him to say, 
‘No,’ at first. You’re only the nicest 
young man in the world, you know.” 
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“And, naturally, he wants you to make 
a ‘brilliant match.” 

“Why, of course,” answered the girl 
simply. 

“But doesn’t he care for your happi- 
ness?” 

“He thinks that would be for my hap- 
piness. He told me once that my only 
chance of being somebody in this world 
was to marry a man of prominence. I 
hadn’t enough ambition to put myself 
forward.” 

‘“Prominence—not distinction,” said 
Welbrook to himself. ‘He doesn’t real- 
ize,” he added aloud, “that you. might 
be happy—quietly ?” 

Elinor shook her head. 

“That would mean failure to him. 
Don’t you see? I know he cares for 


me, but I believe he thinks of me as—as 
a sort of arrangement for carrying on 
his fortune, to stand for him and what 
he’s accomplished—an heir, even more 
than a daughter.” 

“A duke would do, I presume.” 


She smiled faintly. 

“Oh, titles aren’t what they used to 
be. They’re no longer a guarantee that 
your importance is going to last. As 
for Aunt Ada, I’ve talked her over. 
She’s all for sentiment, you know.” 

The doctor suppressed his candid 
agreement. He had a definite view as 
to the causes of Aunt Ada’s romanticism 
which he had no wish to talk over with 
her niece. 

“But he does want me to marry 

“Somebody of ‘prominence,’” said 
Welbrook grimly. “Well, in his accept- 
ance of the term, I shall never be that. 
As for his money, he can endow a chain 
of museums with it, if he wants to. I 
can give you everything in reason.” 
He put his hands on her shoulders, try- 
ing to send all the nervous force of his 
desire through them. “Elinor, suppose 
he refuses’ to consider me, absolutely 
turns me down. Will. you.marry me 
anyway ?” 

A look of terror came into her eyes. 
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Her voice lowered as if she had been 
invited to join some dreadful conspiracy. 

“Oh, Sky, how—how could I?” 

“Will you?” He drew her close, 

“Oh-h, dearest!” She rubbed her 
cheek against his coat with a little pite- 
ous, deprecating gesture. “You told me 
yourself that he mustn’t be excited in 
any way. And if he had a real. shock 
—you know you told me how dangerous 
it might be. Suppose it killed him! Oh, 
how could I? Oh, you must, you must 
persuade him, because—because I don’t 
know what I should do without you!” 

The door from the hall opened with 
an exaggerated slowness. 

“If I dare interrupt, old top,” came 
Villiers’ drawling tones through the 
opening, “the Old Man would like to 
see you.” 

“Oh, come in. 
said Elinor. 

“Villiers and the cat don’t count. 
Neither do we blush before the gold- 
fish,” observed the first-named domestic 
ayimal, slipping through the crack. He 
could have slipped through almost any 
crack, his body was of such thinness 
and litheness. Although he seldom 
made gestures he produced an impres- 
sion of restlessness ; one traced it finally 
to his extraordinarily mobile face. He 
positively gesticulated with his features. 
He had black hair, polished as ebony, 
with a few white streaks in it like high 
lights. Welbrook had never been able 
to learn how old Villiers was. His age 
was entirely a matter of moods. 

“I'd like to see you here for half a 
mo’ before you: depart,” he remarked 
casually as Welbrook went out. 

The doctor went up the splendid stair- 
case, past the dark, sumptuous. canvases, 
with his usual feeling that he ought to 
find something very romantic at the top. 
Instead he found only a semi-invalid in 
the snappish stage of convalescence, 
Livingstone was a massive figure, 
sprawled on a couch in front of the 
fire. The firm. line of the nose that 


We don’t mind you,” 
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saved his aquiline type from becoming 
overheavy protruded from the folds of 
a sultanlike wrapper. The floor around 
was littered with papers, and the trained 
nurse in retirement behind the couch 
wore the pained expression of one who 
had tidied them once too often. Miss 
Livingstone, elegant, febrile, manifestly 
holding middle age at bay, swept for- 
ward. 

“Now, don’t you think he might drive 
out to-day, Doctor Welbrook? He 
needs something to rouse him.” 

“And to give you a rest from him,” 
added the doctor to himself. “Certainly, 
fresh air would do him good.” 

“Don’t want fresh air. Welbrook 
knows what I want,” growled the pa- 
tient. His cold blue eyes, set like a par- 
rot’s in circular, yellow wrinkles, swiv- 
eled toward them. “Let me talk to him 
in peace, can’t you?” 

The nurse vanished into thin- air, 
after the manner of her kind. Miss Liv- 
ingstone fluttered back from the door. 

“Oh, doctor, that new volume of 
Freud. You've read it, of course. Now 
do you think that all our impulses come 
from sex?” 

“No; neither does Freud.” 
was the way women read him! 

“Really? I’m so glad to hear it. 
Some day you must tell me all about it. 
Very well, Henry, I’m going.” She 
wavered out. 

“Talk about feminine intuition,” 
grumbled her brother. “Ever know one 
that knew when to get out? Now let 
me tell you about that dizziness.” 

While he listened to symptoms, Wel- 
brook found another department of his 
mind going off at a tangent. Profes- 
sionally he had no modesty, -but the 
things that modern women told him, 
merely in the way of amusement, re- 
pelled him. Facts which the medical 
profession had known for years quietly 
were now being discussed as drawing- 
room conversation, It was as though, 
after learning about all the secrets of 
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the underworld, women, nice women, * 
were bent on stirring up the mud of the 
subeonscious, for further curiosities of 
evil. They flaunted books on their laps 
which were fit only for pathologists. 
Thank God, Elinor was different! She 
was a lily in a swamp, a spark of the 
ideal-on the crest of the sordid. 

“Look here, Welbrook, how long is 
this to last?” His patient’s complaint 
brought him back. “When am I going 
to be turned out of the desert? You 
can’t expect to break the lifelong habits 
of a man of my age without ' playing the 
devil with his constitution. No, I’m not 
better. I’m worse.” 

In the doctor’s memory the interview 
divided itself into two sections, The 
first dealt with Livingstone’s case. It 
ended with: “You tell me to keep quiet, 
and then you thwart me. I suppose you 
have no objection to calling old Phillips 
into consultation.” Welbrook had an- 
swered, “None at all.” He considered 
Phillips*antiquated, but realized that his 
professional eminence was unassailable. 

The other section was brief, bitter, 
and to the point. As though Livingstone 
had so fully made up his mind that ar- 
gument was altogether unprofitable, he 
had firmly, though not rudely or un- 
kindly, discouraged the suitor. 

“Nothing against you personally, my 
dear fellow—you ustirstand that. But 
you can’t give Elinor, the position in the 
world to which she is entitled.” So that 
was that. He had expressed the hope 
that this frank and indurate understand- 
ing might make no change in: their re- 
lations. 

Welbrook was back again in the room 
with the landscape panel, comforting 
Elinor in the traditional manner, when 
the door opened tactful'y again. Dabbing 
her blue eyes with her handkerchief, the 
girl turned to escape through the portiére 
of the other doorway. Villiers was there 
before her, holding it aside. Welbrook 
noticed that his movements were more 
angular than ever, and that he dropped 
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the fold with caution, as though he ex- 
pected it to break into pieces on the floor. 
Then, instead of speaking, he picked up 
a magazine from the writing table. The 
doctor turned away from his apparent 
absorption. He had seen too many men 
try to pull themselves together. 

In the pause that ensued he wondered, 
as he had often wondered before, who 
and what Villiers was. He had that air 
of a quelqu’un, which, however, some- 
times rests on nobodies. How did he 
come to know so much? Had he ever 
been a collector on his own account, one 
would have heard of him. His position 
in the house was rather a special thing. 
Officially he was Livingstone’s secretary, 
but the term had almost the connotation 
of a cabinet position. Secretary of the 
interior, say. His office had been not so 
much the sort that seeks the man, as the 
kind that secretes and develops itself 
around him. He was continually going 
on tours of investigation, delicate em- 


bassies; he was curator, buyer, and 


judge. He kept touching up the house, 
like a picture, to a more subtle and choice 
beauty. His position in it was that of 
a member of the family. It was easy, 
the doctor had discovered, to fall into 
informal relations with Villiers, but one 
always subconsciously guarded against 
offending him. Or was it only against 
hurting him? 

“What’s the 
asked abruptly. 

The other swung on him, the book’s 
edges shaking in his grasp. 

“You are,” he said with passion. 
“You are!” 

For an instant the wild surmise 
crossed Welbrook’s mind that here was 
an unsuspected rival. Villiers burst into 
a shrill cackle. 

“No, it’s not Ellie,” he answered the 
doctor’s stare. “Something infinitely 
more important. A woman is only a 
woman, but a good glass of wine is a 
drink! You've dined here lately ?” 

“I have. I was glad to see that Mr. 


matter, Villiers?” he 
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Livingstone was carrying out my regi- 
men systematically.” 

“Yes, damn it. With a vengeance. 
For the whole house. As he can’t be 
sure of himself if he sees temptation 
around, the ukase has gone forth that 
the cellar is to be kept locked up. No 
wine on the table. Nothing, do you un- 
derstand ?—nothing. The trouble is that 
he’s as scared of passing out as a nerv- 
ous old woman. Think of the man of 
iron he’s been. Can’t bear the idea. 
Bonner’s got his orders, and he knows 
better than to tamper with them. Noth- 
ing!’’ He came over and poked a long 
forefinger into the doctor’s chest. “And 
let me tell you—I can’t stand it!” His 
hot breath swept the words out fiercely. 

“What have you been taking instead ?” 
asked Welbrook curtly. 

“Anything I could get at the drug 
stores,” 

*“You're a fool. If you can’t live with- 
out alcohol I suppose you know where to 
get some. Though you'd be a fool 
there too.” 

Villiers’ mouth turned down like a 
wronged child’s. 

“The trouble is I don’t know. I’m 
not taking any chances with the stuff 
you can’t trust. My eyesight and my 
brain are my stock in trade.” His voice 
rose argumentatively. “I’m not an im- 
moderate drinker. But you know your- 
self, doc, that alcohol gives you a feel- 
ing in the brain that nothing else can. 
Well, I simply can’t do without it! I 
can’t. Besides, I don’t want it in the 
hole-and-corner way. I want compan- 
ionship, conversation. That’s my Gallic 
blood, I suppose. Be a good fellow, 
Welbrook.” His tone trailed into a 
whine. “Give me a prescription. I'll 
make it up to you.” He added mean- 
ingly: “You know my influence with 
the Old Man.” 

Welbrook suppressed his rising dis- 
gust. After all, the man was in a state 
of nerves that made him hardly account- 
able. Villiers hurried on: 
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“I can get him to do anything. He 
knows that I’m one of fhe few people 
around him that he can trust. Never~ 
faked an antique on him; never made 
anything out, of it on the side. Artistic 
conscience I’ve got, if no other. Look 
here.” His arm went out and shook in 
the direction of the hall. “He knows 
what he owes me. When I came here 
he had.a house that you could have dis- 
missed with the damning epithet, hand- 
some. Now he has a wonderful and 
absorbing one, one with a growing and 
ramifying beauty. I split his artistic 
chrysalis. I set him on his way as a 
collector. He appreciates what it’s done 
for him. As his health gave way and 
he had to pull out of business, and cut 
out most of the usual indulgences, what 
would have become of him without it? 
He’d have died; that’s what he’d have 
done. I gave him an interest in life. 


Now, are you on?” 
“IT don’t see what you’re driving at,” 


said Welbrook patiently. 

“You will in a minute.” He shoved 
him down upon the sofa and hemmed 
him in the corner, jabbing his knee with 
an interpretative finger. “The Old 
Man’s temperamental. I suppose a cap- 
tain of industry has to be. I must hand 
it to him—he’s caught on. He cares 
about the things he buys. He has a pas- 
sion for them. Do you know his pets? 
The things he’s ferreted out and got 
cheap. It isn’t the money; it’s the true 
collector’s instinct. It puts him in a 
glow, in tune with all mankind. He'll 
turn around and give away a million 
without winking.” 

“Well—I don’t want a million.” 

“No; you want more. And you asked 
for it when he’d have bit off the head 
of his best friend if he’d asked a favor. 
And what a favor. Sick, disgruntled, 
thirsty. You may be a good doctor, but 
you’re a damn bad diagnostician of 
moods.” ’ 

“You think if I-try again . 

“T think that everything depends upon 
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the humor he’s in. That’s the Old Man. 
And”—he drove the idea into the doc- 
tor’s kneecap poignantly—“I can put 
him into the right humor!” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Welbrook. He was watching intently. 

Villiers laughed. 

“T can lead him to a real find. I can 
make him think that, having passed 
through the stages of dealer’s delight 
and explorer, he’s taken his degree as 
a discoverer. I can make him so in love 
with the whole world that he will actu- 
ally be able to see the point of view of 
his own daughter.” 

“And you want me to strike a bargain 
with you? You want me.to take the 
bars down?” He put his hand on the 
other’s tense shoulders. “I can’t do it. 
You see that I can’t do it, Villiers, old 
man. If you put yourself in my hands 
I'll do what I can for you, but x 

“Cure me, I suppose.” With a wild, 
ironical snicker Villiers plunged his head 
in his hands. “No, thank you. Oh, for 
God’s sake, leave me alone! I had an 
idea that you were the sort to help a 
chap out. My mistake.” He looked 
up with a last gleam of hope. “If you 
should happen to change your mind, the 
offer’s open.” 

“T shall not change my mind,” an- 
swered Welbrook. As he went into the 
street he reflected on the queerness of 
human beings. - Here was Villiers, 
scrupulous enough to refrain from 
cheating his employer, but indelicate 
enough to brag of it, just as he had 
heard womten brag of being faithful 
wives; weak enough to be in the tram- 
mels of an appetite, yet too fastidious 
to indulge it except in his chosen way. 
He was a curious mixture, Villiers. He 
was one of the types that constantly 
help to shake a doctor’s belief that the 
human race, as a whole, is sane. 


, 


Welbrook almost welcomed the busi- 
ness that took him out of town the next 
day and kept him for a week busy over 
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the settlement of some property which 
formed part of his father’s large estate. 
There was nothing to be done at pres- 
ent, either with his ladylove on her fa- 
ther. Phillips had, as he had feared, 
agreed with the patient that a good glass 
of claret-—no, Burgundy—hurt nobody. 
Two sad little butterfly notes from Eli- 
ner brought him merely the comfort of 
knowing that she missed him. Then 
a third fluttered to him, couched in so 
jubilant a strain that he wondered what 
could have happened. 

You must .hurry. You are wanted—two 
ways. I am one of them. Yours, 

There was a different air about the 
Livingstone house. Bonner met him 
with the look of a man at last allowed 
to do his full duty. Villiers squeezed 
the doctor’s arm on the stairs. Elinor 
left him at her father’s door with a rap- 
turous pressure of hands. Only Liv- 
ingstone worried him. He had not im- 
proved under the new regimen. There 
was an exhilaration, a nervous purpose 


about him. He brushed aside questions. 
“You do X-ray work, don’t you?” 


“Certainly. I’ve had to do a good 
deal of it. Do you want——” 

“Not me, man. No. Would you 
mind X-raying a picture? Two experts 
had passed it, but I’ve a hunch that we 
might find something more—conclusive. 
And I want to be present.” 

So it happened that when the picture 
was brought to Welbrook’s office by Vil- 
liers in one car, the whole family came 
in another. Livingstone was helped out 
by both chauffeurs, and followed the 
treasure like a large triumphal proces- 
sion in his own person. He leaned for- 
ward in his chair, fists grasping his cane, 
his breath coming hard, while the issue 
was in doubt. When Villiers turned to 
him, proof in hand, shouting, “I told 
you so,” he shouted back, “Well? 
Hurry up!” 

“The signature! Goya. Under a 
layer of paint. God, what a find!” 

There was a hubbub, Elinor was em-~ 


bracing her father and dancing up and 
down. Miss Livingstone exclaimed 
with swift, well-bred gestures. Villiers 
was vehemently insisting that it was a 
good thing Mr. Livingstone had spot- 
ted the canvas when he did. Dealers 
were on to X rays now. The great man 
set the note. After the first uproar a 
silence fell by common consent, a thrill- 
ing, responsive silence, to enable the dis- 
coverer to tell his story. Mandeville’s 
might have been received like that. 

Livingstone spoke with his gaze on 
the picture. It was a small canvas of a 
mysterious beauty, like a somber Span- 
ish eye, kohled at the corners. It rep- 
resented two figures, lovers perhaps, in 
a shadowy interior. In his abrupt 
phrases Livingstone sketched a scene out 
of Balzac. Welbrook listened in amaze- 
ment. Why, he saw it—the ochered, 
cobwebby shop on the sun-baked French 
street; the avaricious specter who kept 
it; and, everywhere, fallen frames, 
cracked medals, chipped images, the de- 
ciduous drifts of precious things. 
Things stolen, smuggled, full of human 
history. The old man told of the ro- 
mance of the capture; the lunge and 
the riposte, the finesse, the plunging joy 
of victory. 

“And I got it for nothing—just noth- 
ing! Didn’t suspect what it was until 
Villiers reminded me of it last week— 
but had a hunch it was something 
great.” 

“When the poor wretch hears about 
it,” Villiers commented, “he'll hang 
himself. That,’ he added meditatively, 
“will be the proudest day of. Mr. Liv- 
ingstone’s life. Intuition, I tell you— 
equal to genius.” Over Livingstone’s 
face a look of almost foolish compla- 
cency settled. This was the one weak 
spot of a strong man, the one pervious 
to flattery. 

The girl, leaning on the arm of her 
father’s chair, swooped over and pressed 
her cheek against his shoulder. She was 
crying softly. He dragged his eyes 
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from the proof of his genius and pat- 
ted her head. 

“There, .there, What’s the matter 
now ?” 

“Oh, you know,” sobbed Elinor: 

“Can’t be happy without him, eh? 
Well”—he took a long, triumphant 
breath—“we must all be happy to-day. 
I feel kindly to all men, even”—a grin 
lifted his clipped, gray mustache— 
“even a future son-in-law.” He held 
out his hand, and Welbrook, the office 
whirling about him, clasped it, murmur- 
ing he hardly knew what of gratitude 
and amazed delight. He could believe 
his happiness with difficulty, even while 
Elinor, in her father’s arms, lifted ra- 
diant eyes. Miss Livingstone gave him 
a kiss that turned him pink, it was so 


patently an attempt to capture all she ~ 


could from the edges of an emotional 
moment. Villiers wrung his hand, his 
queer, leering smile hinting at some un- 
derstanding, rather jocose in its charac- 
ter, between them. He wondered what 
was the matter with Villiers. 

He found out that evening. He 
looked rather blankly at the champagne 
Bonner poured into the glasses. The 
cellar door had certainly been opened. 
Villiers was jubilant, more flighty, more 
impertinent ‘than ever. After Elinor 
and her aunt had left them, he began 
again harping on the picture. He was 
not quite tipsy, but he had had as much 
as was good for him. 

“The Chinese poet, Li-Po or an- 
other,” he said sententiously, “teaches 
that the beloved woman should not be 
bought from her family, but abducted. 
There are amulets which bring no luck 
unless they are stolen. The offering to 
Ahriman must be made, before one is 
square with the spiritual powers. The 
beauty of that Goya is mainly that he 
got it for nothing—just nothing. One’s 
interest is largely predatory.” 

Livingstone laughed good-humoredly, 
like a man who can see a joke. 

“In this human trait lies the future 


of the arts,” continued Villiers, his enig- 
matic face twitching. “They tell us 
that objects of art will soon cease, be- 
cause the new poor can’t buy them and 
the new rich won't. They will, they 
will, when they learn that the joys of 
striking a bargain are here translated 
into the fourth dimension. You can’t 
standardize a work of art; it is worth 
what it is worth. You may be buying 
the morning star, and for nothing—just 
nothing, or you may be making a fool 
of yourself.” He lifted his glass like 
a flower. His thin, black eyebrows and 
mustache were like double antenne on 
a strange insect. “Congratulaticns,” he 
uttered solemnly. 

Livingstone got up. 

“JT think I'll follow your orders in re- 
gard to early hours,” he said. “Villiers 
will look after you, Welbrook. Good 
night, good night. Bonner can help me 
up the stairs.” He went out, still smil- 
ing, but manifestly worn out. Then 
Villiers, his eyes snapping, came around 
the table and gave the doctor an almost 
brotherly hug. 

“You've saved my life,” he said sim- 
ply. “Sit down. Ellie can wait.” 

Welbrook put the question squarely. 

“Villiers, what the devil is the mat- 
ter with you?) What have you been try- 
ing to wireless? Speak out.” 

The other’s face set into a mask of 
blank surprise. He made a gesture 
over the table. 

“Why—this. The drought has 
broken.” 

“T have nothing whatever to do with 
that.” 

“My aunt!” said Villiers, awe-struck. 
“How marvelously he does it. Who 
called Phillips into consultation? He, 
as is well known, has a heart.” 

“Mr. Livingstone did.” 

“So that’s your story? And you stick 
to it.” 

“Damn you!” Welbrook broke out. 
“Do you think I’m lying?” 

“Not at all. A matter, no doubt, of 
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professional etiquette. I see. We keep 
our self-respect by ignoring things. We 
never had a bargain.” He laughed nas- 
tily. “At least I have the decency to 
admit facts. I hadn’t intended to rub 
all of them in, but you absolutely de- 
serve to know that the picture that gave 
you everything you wanted i 

Welbrook grasped the back of his 
chair. He knew what was coming, 

“Is a forgery,” Villiers calmly offered 
the climax. 

“You mean——” 

“I mean, a fake, a copy. An im- 
mensely clever chap did it—Victor 
Broillard, He’d studied under Julien. 
You know how they talk. ‘I know 


something about reds and yellows,’ he’d 
say, ‘but I didn’t get as far as blues.’ 
At last he took to copying—for a liv- 
ing. He got the hang of the masters 
somehow. Died years ago. 
tion and absinth.” 

“Are you telling the truth? Are you 


Consump- 


sure?” 

“Sure? Sure as damnation. 
him paint it. It was - 

“Villiers,” |©Welbrook 
harshly, “who are you?” 

The two deep, vertical wrinkles in 
Villiers’ cheeks deepened. His shoul- 
ders straightened. 

“My father was an Englishman of 
good family—gone to the dogs. My 
mother was the daughter of a French 
dealer in antiques. Some of them were 
firsthand. He gave me an education, 
besides teaching me all he knew, which 
was a lot. He was unfortunate, in spite 
of it—lost everything. He bought the 
picture from Victor. Victor painted in 
the signature as a joke, but forgot to 
paint over it until after it had dried. 
When the Old Man fished the thing out 
of that hole in Tours I recognized it. 
Ordinarily I should have put him on, 
but honestly I hated to spoil his child- 
like pleasure. Then something new 
turned up and he forgot it, and it went 
into one of the guest rooms. And—it 


I saw 


broke’ in 
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occurred to me the other day that I 
might enchant him by proving that it 
was something even finer than he had 
supposed. The original, by the way, 
was burned up in the fire that destroyed 
the Comte de Rohan-d’Urville’s cha- 
teau. So—we made our ‘little arrange- 
ment. There’s no danger of odious 
comparisons, you see.” 

“I made no arrangement,” said Wel- 
brook firmly. His mind had automati- 
cally accepted the story. He realized 
that, although he had had for Villiers 
the respect that one expert feels for an- 
other, he had never trusted him. But 
this tale was true. “I had nothing to 
do with this—cheat.” 

A little flame shot from Villiers’ eyes. 

“It’s infernally nasty of you to pre- 
tend to keep your skirts clean and shove 
all the odium on me,” he uttered with 
restrained fury. “Remember, I could 
upset the apple cart yet. One word to 
the Old Man, and he’d be raging enough 
to kick you out of the house.” He 
paused at the door. “God,” he said 
softly, “if there’s a thing I hate, it’s a 
hypocrite !” 

Welbrook did not lift his head until 
he heard the door close. Then he hur- 
ried into the hall, seized his coat and 
hat, and escaped into the street. One 
thing he could not and would not do. 
Before he again faced Elinor he must 
thresh this matter out with his own con- 
science. 

In his study, walled in by familiar, 
orderly memories, his mind cleared. 
The problem began to come to him, al- 
most scheduled. 

He had won the consent of Elinor’s 
father by a trick. There was one hon- 
est course to take, and that was to tell 
Mr. Livingstone the truth. How sim- 
ple! And what shocking catastrophies 
simplicity might lead to. 

His knowledge of the old man’s con- 
dition was a barrier across the path. 
Nothing in the werld roused Living- 
stone to fury like an attempt, as he 
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would have put it, to get his goat. And 
this had been. a successful attempt. 
Revelation might have a‘very danger- 
ous effect upon him. 

There was an alternative. Suppose, 
Welbrook considered, he were to tell 
Elinor everything and let her decide. 
The sophistry of this instantly re- 
proached him. Her first impulse would 
be toward absolute straightforwardness. 
And then would come the same inhibi- 
tions that were oppressing him. And 
yet, to marry Elinor, telling her nothing, 
was unthinkable. He could not keep it 
up. Elinor must be told. 

He sat at his desk, staritig at the pic- 
ture over it until it began to mean some- 
thing. It was a little French genre 
aquarelle, which he had bought because 
it was not only full of expression, but 
anatomically correct. Three card play- 


ers, the candlelight on their brocaded 
coats, sat intent upon the fourth. 


This 
fourth, seated in shadow, seemed to him 
the personification of Fate, enigmat- 
ically holding the others in tortured sus- 
pense until she had played her card. 

His brain worked on relentlessly. 
And if Elinor accepted the compromise, 
and he saw no way but to accept it, of 
keeping the truth from her father, of 
taking her happiness on the terms Des- 
tiny offered, what then? 

Could she ever be quite the same to 
him again? It might be unreasonable 
to expect her fo go through life with- 
out any adjustment of standards, as 
straight as a shaft of starlight, but that 
had been his feeling. He had luxuri- 
ated in her cleanness. If she were to 
stoop to subterfuge—Villiers would 
have tarred them all with the same 
brush. 

He scowled at the picture. He 
seemed to catch a fugitive likeness in 
those strained faces to old Livingstone 
and Villiers and himself, all playing 
against Fate. 

There must be some other slant. It 
came to him, inevitably, from his usual 
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habit of thought. Nature! -What did 
nature care for parental authority, or 
money, or the inventions of art? » All 
that was secondary. The primal, best- 
founded right in the world was the right 
of two healthy young creatures to love 
each other. You couldn’t get around 
the fact that the very existence of the 
natural order depended upon these tri- 
umphant matings. Anything, then, that 
frustrated them was bad. Anything, 
even fraud or force or compromise, that 
helped them on, was, in the last analy- 
sis, justified. This was the foundational 
truth that every human being, not over- 
trained by civilization, knew in his heart. 

Elinor and himself stood for Nature’s 
supreme intention, chosen, trusted by 
her. 

He got up, his mind at rest. Some 
way, they would marry and their happi- 
ness would justify them. Yes, and their 
children. 

He glanced at his watch. It was not 
too late to go back. The dominant ne- 
cessity in his life at the moment was to 
see Elinor. 

He walked through the streets buoy- 
antly, his blood singing to him all the 
way. As he rang, the door opened on 
the instant. Bonner’s face, shocked out 
of its imperturbability, confronted him. 

“Oh, sir, Iam that glad! We've been 
trying to get you on the wire.” 

“Yes?” 

“The master, sir. An attack. He 
had high words—with Mr. Villiers. We 
heard them out in the ’all. We're afraid 
it’s all over. Hapoplectic, I——” 

Villiers came bounding down the 
staircase like a panther. His face was 
chalky, his eyes distended in a black 
stare of incredulity. He rushed up and 
grasped the doctor’s arm violently. 

“My God, Welbrook!” he panted in 
a child’s absolutely sincere undertone of 
terror. “Don’t tell me that I’ve killed 
a man! I never meant anything like 
that !” 

Fate had played her trump card. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


When Jacqueline Herron, penniless beauty, last of the Carolina Herrons, announced her 
engagement to middle-aged Edmund Fanning, even the cynical triflers of her own smart 
set were aghast, and her cousin-in-law, Julie Harte, who loved her, eventured to protest. 
Then Jacque’s gay assurance suddenly left her. Desperately she explained: “I’m marrying 
to keep my brother out of a prison cell!” Paul, it seemed, had been misappropriating funds 
from the company of which he was cashier and Jacque had had to borrow money from 
Edmund Fanning to save him, promising to marry Fanning—in payment of her debt. And 


twelve days now remained before the wedding. While they talked the telephone rang and 
Julie, who answered the call, told Jacque that a young Englishman, Lawrence Taite, who 


had resisted Jacque’s charms the previous spring in Bermuda, had just arrived for a month 
in New York. And so while the twelve days sped by Jacque played a perilous game of 
hearts with Larry. A quarrel with Fanning aroused Jacqueline’s anger and, to punish him, 
she went “gypsying” with Taite. Together they found an enchanted cottage—and love. But 
only for a moment, for Jacqueline, realizing her debt to Fanning, went back to—disenchant- 
ment. Taite, who did not know of the disgrace threatening her brother, was enraged at 
her cool rejection of his love and, on the night before her wedding at the end of a mas- 
querade ball, he drove her to the abandoned cottage in the woods and left her there in her 
Old-World finery to wait for morning. 


CHAPTER IV. trembling, with clammy hands. Such 


ERENE and moonlit night can be 
a sinister thing. It was to the 
forlorn marquise who, unmindful 
of her lace and brocade, huddled just in- 
side the cottage door, in a patch of silver 
light. Beyond that pale pool lurked 
fearful things. A creaking staircase, 
monstrous in the shadow; yawning 
caverns of deeper shadow; strange 
shapes that embodied mystery. For 
Jacqueline, the fearless, the adventuring, 
was only a terrified child in the dark. 
Queer little sounds occur in the night. 
Inexplicable sounds that startle and sug- 
gest, and leave one waiting, tense and 


noises abound in an old house, an empty 
house. A dozen times Jacqueline 
stifled a thin scream of terror, kept her- 
self from plunging out into the rustling 
night toward the shack that held Taite. 
That, she swore between furiously 
clenched teeth, she would not do. Cad! 

Her mounting wrath served, perhaps, 
to relieve her nervous tension. And her 
predicament was desperate enough to 
demand all her wits. How could she 
escape? She leaned desolately against 
the window casement, looked out upon 
the ragged, moonlit garden, the long, 
dank grass. She was as mucha prisoner 
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in this tumble-down cottage whose front 
tloor would not even shut tight as she 
could be behind bolts and bars. She 
remembered how far this enchanted 
place had been from human habitation. 
It wasn’t even on the beaten track! A 
sob broke from her lips as she looked 
down at her ridiculous satin slippers. 
She couldn’t walk half a mile in them. 
And she knew very well that she couldn’t 


brave a distance of twenty yards down. 


that black, God-forsaken road where 
clumps of trees huddled like malignant 
druids. 

She was trapped. Trapped! Not by 
a hot-headed lover who had gone quite 
mad for love of her—but by a judicial 


young man who held even her beauty in’ 


contempt, who meted out punishment 
ironically, in the,spurious coin of her 
own realm, 

She sank down upon a tattered bit of 
matting under‘ the window, cooled her 
hot cheeks in the curve of her arm which 
rested upon the low sill. She was too 
tired to weep, to think, to dread the mor- 
row’s scandal, even. What did any of 
it matter? Fanning—his sixty thousand 
dollars—Julie’s elaborate arrangements 
for her wedding, all faded into a mean- 
ingless jumble in her weary brain. The 
stairs creaked again, but the crumpled 
beauty only relaxed more against the 
wall. And just before dawn grayed the 
black world, Jacqueline slept. 


That same serene and moonlit night 
leered through mullioned library win- 
dows upon three young men who sat 
around a small table, bare but for chips 
and cards and half-drained glasses. A 
decanter, nearly empty now, stood close 
at hand, and through the blue smoke— 
ghost of innumerable cigarettes—one 
noticed on all three faces the pallor with 
which hard drinking stamps its habitués 
after the flush and excitement of liquor 
have worn off. One, the youngest of the 
three, whose luck drew curses from the 
sleek, fair-haired player at his left, and 
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even more reckless playing from the 
other man, seemed the worse for ‘his 
dissipation. He was waxen, and. the 
hands that raked in chips and money 
trembled, but his handsome, hollow eyes 
—tawny eyes, like those of the Old 
World beauty in the painting above the 
great brick fireplace—still glittered over 
the dealing of the cards. And it was the 
blond youth, Miles Cutcheon by name, 
who flung down-his hand pettishly when. 
his host scored again. 

“Of all the infernal luck,” he grum- 
bled. “I say, Paul, let’s call it a night. 
You’ve damned near cleaned Huntly and 
me out this time. My God, man, you’ve 
been winning straight along for a week!” 
_ Huntly, older than the other two, and 
with a polish that was almost profes- 
sional, showed his sharp, white teeth. 

“Which means,” he drawled, “that his 
luck is due to change. It always hap- 
pens, eh, Paul? If you’d stop playing 
at the psychological moment——” 

Herron sorted out the innocent memo- 
randums Huntly had made on slips of 
paper, tossed them toward him. 

“You're. out of luck if I do,” he 
laughed, color flaring in his cheeks, “to 
the tune of eight thou! Give me a check 
for these, Huntly. I’m hard up, as 
usual,” 

“Better settle up to-morrow night 
when we end the week,” suggested the 
older man. 

“Let me have it now. You've a check 
book with you.” 

Huntly laughed, but unscrewed the 
cap of his fountain pen. 

“The psychological moment, perhaps.” 
His laughter was a sneer. A sneer that 
Herron got, and winced under. He 
knew the futility of swearing off cards, 
no matter how high his luck had run. 
To-morrow night would come and, with 
it, the fever that scorched him now. 

“Rot!” groused Cutcheon. “It’s time 
to stop when your luck’s on the last lap 
of the down grade, and: you’re plucked 
for fair—not when your pocket’s full of 
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money and you’re on the eve of taking 
Copper Con, into the family. Right, 
Huntly ?” 

He struck the older’ man jovially on 
the back, as if they shared some sly jest. 
Herron, crumpling the check in his hot 
hand, hid his nausea under a smile, fol- 
lowed them to the door. God, how he 
hated them both! With a last jest, rois- 
terously reminding him of the morrow, 
they stumbled down the driveway, out 
of sight. 

Paul, his temples throbbing, his brain 
confused from the overstimulus of a 
two days’ drinking bout, leaned heavily 
against a chipped pillar of the portico, 
smoothed out the green slip in his hand. 
Eighty-two hundred dollars! The 
night’s winnings from Huntly alone. 
He remembered the heap of soiled bank 
notes that he had swept in from Miles 
Cutcheon, laughed crazily. His luck, his 
unspeakable luck, had turned at last. All 
week—since he had found in a hidden 


drawer of the old secretary a small 
strand of pearls that had brought him a 
few hundred from a jeweler, to put on 
a winning horse that actually won—he 


had raked in high stakes. The amazing 
part of it was that the stakes had been 
so high. The more he won, the higher 
both Huntly’s and Cutcheon’s game ran. 
They had been so sure—and still his 
luck had held out! 

Still laughing, he lurched into the 
library, fumbled in a desk drawer for 
a battered tin box. It was a money box. 
If a marauder had crept up to the house, 
looked in through the window, the boy’s 
life would have been worth little. For 
the box held bills of startling denomina- 
tion, and even gold. His restless hands 
hovered lovingly over the treasure, added 
the night’s winnings to it. He had no 
need to count what he had. He knew 
well enough that nearly fifty thousand 
dollars had come into his hands in eight 
days. And in eight days more 

Paul shoved the box away, dropped 
his head on his arms. In eight days 


more he would be penniless, in debt—his 
credit as Edmund Fanning’s brother-in- 
law would be good, even in Huntly’s 
sharp eyes—begging Jacqueline for a 
“loan.” No, he couldn’t do that, either, 
because she’d be eastward bound, on 
Fanning’s yacht. He’d have to wait un- 
til the bride and groom returned— 
honeymooners shouldn’t have their bliss 
invaded by an importunate relative 
seeking to borrow! The boy discovered 
suddenly that he couldn’t control his 
sardonic, half-drunken mirth. It was 
all so grotesquely funny. 

But God, how it hurt! Jacqueline, 
beautiful, gay Jacqueline, with her flair 
for living, paying for his worthlessness 
with her worth—and continuing to pay. 
He had none of the illusions, the high 
hope of to-morrow, just then, that weak- 
lings often have. He knew, in that black 
hour that crowned his gains, how soon 
his lucky bubble would burst. He knew 
that by to-morrow night his inexorable 
passion would yield him, slavish, to its 


“demands—a pack of cards, clinking 


chips, gamesters like himself—and loss. 
Why gloat? 

He stumbled up, poured himself a 
drink, picked a careful way to the dia- 
mond-paned windows that opened out 
upon the lawn. Old Sam, who took care 
of him these last few weeks at Green 
Meadows—the house was already sold 
to a doctor who was going to turn the 
fine old place into a sanitarium—looked 
after the lawns and gardens as if they 
were still the pride of his heart. To- 
night they almost glistened in the bright 
moonlight. Green grass and clipped 
hedge and scent-burdened rosebushes, 
which Jacqueline had planted, years be- 
fore, took on the painted symmetry of a - 
stage setting. Unreal. And over that 
loveliness lay a gross, distorting shadow. 
The left wing of the house was being 
remodeled, unbeautifully, to enlarge and 
make suitable the property for its new 
purpose. Lumber and masonry reared 
itself in formidable piles; one wall was 
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already torn out, and a cellar dug, just 
beyond the rosebushes. By moonlight 
one got the effect of disaster and ruin. 
The boy who was responsible for it 
dashed his arm across hot, wretched 
eyes, and turned away. 

But it was not the vision of Green 
Meadows, despoiled, that brought a tor- 
turous lump to his throat. It was the 
cursed tin money box. The irony of 
those winnings! If they had been his 
three short months ago! They came too 
late to save him, or Jacque. In a few 
hours she’d be Fanning’s wife. Another 
Jacqueline, pale, sad-lipped, and infi- 
nitely tender, smiled at him from the 
shadows beyond the lamplight. He 
couldn’t bear it! It shouldn’t be too late 


to save her. An urgent wire might post- 
pone the marriage even now. There was 
enough in the tin box to fling at that 
pig, Fanning. 

His hand caught up the telephone, 


set it down again, with a gesture of fu- 
tile despair. One doesn’t send telegrams 
after midnight in small Southern towns. 
He’d have to wait until morning, after 
all. And that might easily be too late. 
He stood over the card table, his hands 
drawn irresistibly to the bits of paste- 
board. The cards he aimlessly picked 
up arrested his hot eyes, made them 
gleam. Witha hand like that he couldn’t 
help but win. And with the luck of the 
past week. Fanning should have the 
entire sum he lent Jacqueline—with in- 
terest. Then Jacque could clear out 
with a whole conscience. If it was too 
late to save her from marrying the 
fellow, he had better make possible her 
ultimate release, at least. 

The cards dropped from his hand; he 
uttered a curious sourid of mingled pain 
and shame, swept them to the rug. 

Why fool himself into dreaming of a 
generous or decent deed? As long as 
he lived, the whir of the wheel, the slap 
of a card on a bare surface, would 
deafen him to everything else in the 
world. People got well of diseases of 


the body, even of the mind, but this 
gaming passion, this lust for luck, was 
a malady of the soul. And incurable. 
That was it—incurably diseased. As 
long as he lived. 

The boy stood swaying, one hand 
clinging ‘to a chair back for support. 
Strange fancies drifted through his be- 
fuddled brain. How long had it been 
since he had slept? All the night before 
Cutcheon and Huntly had drunk and 
played with him in this room—like so 
many other nights. He shuddered at the 
thought of an endless vista of hot, 
breathless hours spent at cards in a 
musty hotel chamber, or straining over a 
flashing wheel in a velvet-hung room. 

His eyes were fastened curiously upon 
the third drawer of the old secretary in 
the corner—a massive and_ beautiful 
piece that was to be sold to the first 
purchaser. As though he were hyno- 
tized, his hand stole out, grasped the 
brass handle, took a glittering some- 
thing from the drawer. Still as if he 


“were under some hypnotic influence, be- 


yond his own control, he spoke. 

“As long as I live—incurably dis- 
eased.” 

The portrait on the farther wall, that 
so resembled his sister, smiled down at 
him, he thought. He smiled back; a 
smile that turned him boyish and sweet 
and gay. 

“The only way, Jacque!” He raised 
his right hand, put the chilly revolver 
muzzle to his temple, and pulled. 

When the smoke cleared away he lay 
crumpled up on the floor, like a bundle 
of old clothes. And all about him the 
deck of cards was scattered, in fantastic, 
meaningless design, 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a frantic household that stopped 
short in the flurry of the final wedding 
preparations the next morning, when 
Jacqueline’s room was found empty, her 
bed unslept in. For her absence was 
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not discovered until then. Mrs. Harte, 
absorbed in her bridge, had taken the 
girl’s message to mean that she was 
tired, and was taking advantage of the 
early departure of some friends to leave 
herself without dragging her cousin 
away so soon. So when she got home 
she only paused at Jacqueline’s closed 
door, listened for any sound that would 
betray her wakefulness, and tiptoed off 
to her own room. Heaven knew the 
poor child needed sleep! 

She hated to have Hortense disturb 
her in the morning, and waited as long 
as she dared. But the exigencies of an 
eleven-o’clock wedding do not permit 
the bride to sleep too late, and presently 
Hortense flew back, a voluble cyclone of 
consternation. 

“Not there!” cried her mistress. Julie 
was involved in the intricacies of the 
dull-blue, chiffon gown she was to wear. 
It dropped unheeded to the floor: She 
sped down the hall to the girl’s room, 
and stood aghast on the threshold. It 


was as Hortense had said: as Jacque- 


line had left it the night before. The 
rose-shaded night light burned palely 
by the bed, whose lace and linen was 
undisturbed. A sheer nightdress lay 
limp across the pillow; slim, satin mules 
stood primly to heel under the lace 
flounce of the spread. But that was all. 

Mrs. Harte turned automatically to 
the white-and-gold vanity table that held 
a dozen symbols of Jacque’s presence. 
No, Jacqueline wouldn’t ever leave the 
conventional note of explanation! If 
she’d run off at the last moment—but 
had she run off at the last mo- 
ment? Wasn't it infinitely more 
likely that something had happened to 
her? She managed to dismiss the 
Frenchwoman with a show of poise, 
returned to her own room as her tiny 
clock chimed a quarter to ten. But be- 
fore she had telephoned the Central 
Park West apartment to inquire tremu- 
lously if Miss Herron was there every 
servant below stairs was pop-eyed with 


suppressed excitement. Scandal is -a 
luscious thing. 

A quarter to ten! In an hour the 
drawing-rooms would be filling. The 
prominent clergyman who was to tie the 
nuptial knot would be bowing over her 
hand, murmuring appropriate phrases 
of felicitation, while the guests awaited 
the wedding music and the bride. And 
now it seemed quite likely that they 
would continue to wait! 

It seemed hours before she could get 
hold of Mrs. Teddy Frayne, hostess of. 
the night before. And though Margot 
Frayne was fairly hysterical with curi- 
osity she couldn’t tell Julie who had 
taken Jacqueline away from the bal 
masqué. She hadn’t recognized half her 
guests—what could have happened? 
What was Julie going to do? 

Mrs. Harte shut her off at last, 
pressed her plump little hands to her 
temples. How could there have been 
an accident without any word reaching 
her about it? It hadn’t been an acci- 
dent, of course. And yet Jacqueline 
wasn’t the sort to turn panicky at the 
last moment and make a clandestine es- 
cape! Especially under circumstances 
like these, when her marriage was to 
pay in full her debt. And there was 
no one else. 

No one? Instinctively Julie thought 
of Larry Taite. But she remembered 
Jacque’s scornful words. “A finished 
adventure, Julie—like all the rest.” They 
had impliéd so much. Too much to 
couple him with her in this last esca- 
pade. She tried next to get hold of her 
brother. Nelson was a lawyer, and he 
would know what to do. But his apart- 
ment did not answer, and at length she 
hung up the receiver. 

There was nothing left but to tell Ed- 
mund Fanning that Jacqueline wasn’t on 
hand. It was even too late to notify 
people that the wedding was—postponed. 
What a nine days’: scandal! She had 
never dreaded anything so much as she 
dreaded picking up the telephone and 
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speaking to the groom elect, who was 
probably being faultlessly dressed by his 
Swiss valet at the moment—even choos- 
ing his wedding boutonniere. He'd 
think—thorrible things. She knew Ed- 
mund Fanning. And what hurt was 
that he’d have_the right to think them. 
How could Jacqueline have done a thing 
like this? : 

She stooped to recover the blue gown 
she had let fall in the excitement of Hor- 
tense’s discovery, rang for the woman. 
One must always be dressed! But her 
temporizing did not avail her much, for 
while Hortense was twisting up her 
auburn hair a servant knocked, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Fanning was in the 
library. 

In all her wedding splendor of blue 
chiffon and pearls Julie sailed down the 
wide staircase that, ribbon-decked, fern- 
banked, was to figure largely in the cere- 
mony when Jacqueline, veiled and 
stately and most beautiful, should de- 
scend it, to the strains of the “Bridal 
March.” 

Fanning, his florid color less, marked 
than usual, had removed his gloves, and 
was smoking nervously. The man al- 
ways gave the impression of being over- 
dressed, Julie thought. To-day he glit- 
tered; patent-leather shoes and sleek, 
bald head and overmanicured, rosy nails. 
He sprang up to greet her, his nervous- 
ness more discernible than ever. And 
she came to the point with brutal swift- 
ness. : 

“Jacqueline has vanished, Mr. Fan- 
ning. I was on the point of telephoning 
you when you were announced. I only 
discovered it just now. I was letting 
her sleep late after the ball.” 

“Gone!” 

It was like an echo of the word she 
hadn’t used. His color receded in places, 
giving him an oddly mottled look. 

“What do you mean? Where is she? 
Who——” He stopped short, the red 
creeping up into his thick neck. 

Julie Harte couldn’t defend Jacque- 


line against the look in his eyes. She 
couldn’t even hush him if he turned 
abusive, insulting. She could only tell 
him what she knew, offer up silly, 
groundless excuses, pray for the miracle 
of Jacque’s return. 

“So this is the sort of fool she’s made 
of me, is it?” snarled the man. Julie 
shivered a little. His veneer of polish 
had cracked. It was his primitive, min- 
ing grandfather who choked in Fan- 
ning’s tight, correct collar, writhed in 
impotent fury under the tailored mold 
of broadcloth and silk faille. “The 
damned jade! The cheat!” 

His big hand crashed down upon a 
polished table top; two bits of porcelain 
tinkled rhythmically at the vibration of 
the blow. And then, before Julie Harte 
had time to rebuke him with the air of 
grande dame that was always at her 
command, he and his wrath collapsed 
undef his wedding finery, shrunk to piti- 
ful impotence. 

“T—I have forgotten myself,” he 
stammered, brushing off a globule or two 
of sweat from his shining brow. ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Harte, I-am sorry. But 
this is a heavy blow. And I’m still in 
the dark.” 

He was in the dark, lumbering, grop- 
ing toward any tunnel of light. Julie 
was genuinely sorry for him, And his 
plight made her remember her own, 
She, too, would cut an absurd figure 
presently, when the wedding guests be- 
gan to come. Panic nearly overcame 
her. 

“It’s perfectly dreadful,” she whim- 
pered suddenly like a frightened child. 
“Tt’s too late even to offer a decent ex- 
cuse—people will just have to find out 
for themselves! Jacqueline has put us 
both in the most wretched hole.” 

“You think, then, that she’s safe, and 
has run off on her own hook,” he 
groaned. “It’s the only thing we can 
believe, of course.” 

A door—the heavy front door down- 
stairs—shut vibrantly; jarred the whole 
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house. The last relay of flowers, per- 
haps, thought Julie grimly. Or even the 
Reverend Doctor Bowles. She covered 
her face with trembling, jeweled hands. 

“It’s that damned Britisher!” The 
table resounded once more beneath Fan- 
ning’s fist. “God, what a fool I’ve been! 
She’s gone off with him, of course. And 
I’m here, high and dry, waiting for the 
minister !” 

There was a step in the hall, a rustle 
of silk that made them both whirl about. 
A wan and disheveled Jacqueline stood 
poised uncertainly on the threshold. To 
Fanning she looked like a ghost, still 
dressed in the fantastic garb of the 
night before; pale and bepowdered. 

“Am I that late?” inquired the slim, 
bedraggled ghost of Jacqueline de Cour- 
vain. 

Julie darted forward with a hysterical 
little cry, but there was no lover’s wel- 
come in Fanning’s greeting. He sur- 
veyed her slowly. 


“And where have you been all night?” 
“We've been so frightened, Jacque,” 


half sobbed her cousin. “How could 
you? I won’t scold you now, though. 
Run up and get dressed. Do you know 
what time it is?” 

“Just a minute.” 

Edmund Fanning lifted his well-kept 
hand. He took a step forward, his pale- 
brown eyes dilating as they rested on the 
disheveled beauty. 

“Where have you been, 
Why are you here—like this?” 

His tone brought color into her pale 
cheeks. She lifted an insolent chin, 

“Le droit du seigneur, I suppose. 
You’re a little premature, Edmund.” 
Her insolence crumbled suddenly, dis- 
closed her nervous tension. “It is your 
right, of course. I left the masquerade 


Jacque? 


before Julie did—a friend was leaving 


early—we took the wrong road, ran out 
of gas, had to park ourselves in an old 
shack until morning. That’s all, except 


that I’ve only half an hour in which to 
dress !” 
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“Who was this friend?” murmured 
Fanning as if he had not heard her last 
words, 

Jacqueline loathed what she found in 
his pale-brown eyes, but she met them 
steadily. 

“It was Lawrence Taite,” her clear, 
tired voice told him. “I understand, Ed- 
mund. But you can dismiss the thought. 
I’m a Herron, and I don’t cheat. I spent 
the night alone—quite alone—in that 
tumble-down cottage. Mr. Taite slept 
in a little shed he found, within hailing 
distance.” Her low inflection added: 
“Have I humbled myself enough for 
you?” 

“And now,” said Edmund Fanning. 
Something seemed to choke him. 

“And now,” said Jacqueline gravely, 
“T’ve got back in time for the wedding. 
I'll go up and dress.” 

“Hurry!” begged Julie feverishly. 
She felt that something was wrong. And 
yet she never doubted the girl’s word, 
One didn’t doubt Jacqueline. 

“I’m afraid you’re late for the wed- 
ding !” 

Fanning, red and breathing quickly, 
strode. over to where the marquise 
drooped, thrust his face forward defi- 
antly. His uncontrollable hands 
clenched and unclenched. 

“I’m damned if you can go on making 
a fool of me, Jacqueline. I’m through! 
This jest has gone far enough; you can’t 
get away with everything, you know. 
There are limits—even to my folly! And 
you've crossed ’em! I won’t marry a 
woman who—doesn’t require marriage. 
God, the indecency of it! Was it to 
shame me, this last escapade? Or was 
it just a challenge? Well, I’m meeting 
it. I’ve flung down the glove. I’m 
damned if I’ll marry you, to-day or 
ever |” 

There was a long, curious silence. 
Julia, with a frightened little gasp, sank 
limply into a great chair. Jacqueline 
considered the marble Psyche above the 
arched doorway. The turn of that 
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marble head seemed the most important 
thing in the world to her just then. 

“I may take it,” she said with a flute- 
like cadence, “‘that I’m released.” 

And Julie, huddling in the big chair, 
saw that she was dismissing the man. 

“But the wedding,” she chirped dis- 
tractedly, “the wedding!” 

A serene manservant broke in upon 
the tableau. He bore a silver tray, upon 
which lay a card and a yellow envelope. 

“Mr. Bowles, madam, and a telegram 
for you, miss.” 

The unshakable composure of servi- 
tors! It was Jacqueline who, as she slit 
the envelope, announced the household’s 
change of plans. 

“There will be no wedding, Justin. 
Tell Mr. Bowles, and the guests as they 
come.” 

And then, a moment after Fanning 


had slunk out—as though he had been’ 


weighed, found wanting, and cast out 
before the feast—she gave a heart-rend- 
ing cry. 

“Julie—Julie—Paul’s dead!” She 
sank piteously to her knees, like a 
stricken thing herself, and buried her 
head in her cousin’s lap. 

And so it was not a radiant bride, but 
a grieving girl who, after all the guests 
had come and gone, and the house was 
full of the hush that comes after wed- 
dings and funerals, flung what she 
needed into her traveling case—from 
which the tactful Hortense had detached 
a bridal spray of orange blossoms— 
dressed herself hastily in the one black 
gown she possessed. 

Instead of a wedding journey she was 
taking a shorter, sadder trip. Paul lay 
dead in Raleigh, in the home that was no 
longer theirs. And she was going on to 
bury him. The wire had told her noth- 
ing save the fact of his death. But that, 
after all, was the only thing that mat- 
tered. She had forgotten everything but 
that. That and her still unpaid debt to 
Fanning! 

“When you come back,” wept Julie, 


who was the most emotional of people, 
“we'll go around the world. Say, yes, 
Jacque. Every one will have forgotten 
this mess by the time we get home—one 
hasn’t time to remember long, you 
know.” 

Jacqueline, watching the tiny gilt clock 
on the desk, motioned the maid to strap 
her bags, and leave them. 

“When I come back!” she echoed. 
“Julie—I’m not coming back. To this!” 
Her expressive hands included the elab- 
orate room. “I’m sick of it—sick of it 
all! It isn’t mine, you see. I’ve no 
right to any of it. I’m sick of cheating 
my way through  life—borrowing, 
sponging, taking everything always— 
without return!” 

The memory’ of Larry Taite’s scorn 
whipped the red into her pale cheeks. 
He had punished her well! And with 
her heart full of grief at her brother’s 
death she still surged with resentment 
at his daring. His last insolence—that 
hurt most of all—had been to disappear 
in thin air before she awoke from her 
long, cramped slumber. If it hadn’t 
been for the disdainful scrawl she found 
on the window ledge she might have 
thought the whole thing was a dream! 
She had thrust it for safe-keeping into 
her bosom, and the roughly torn paper 
cut deep into her flesh.. And yet 

“T' have cheated, Julie, and I’m 
through! You can’t beat the bank. Oh, 
I'll come back. I couldn’t get a job in 
Raleigh to save my soul, and that’s what 
I’m going to do.” 

“A job!” protested Julie in horror. 
“Jacqueline, what could you do! People 
like us don’t make hats, or run tea 
rooms, or teach music. If they do— 
they’re ruined. You will be too!” 

Jacqueline laughed mirthlessly. 

“T thought my ruin was quite complete 
when Edmund—rejected me at the altar 
rail, as it were, an hour ago,” e 

She rose suddenly, then stooped to 
kiss her tearful, distracted cousin-in-law. 
Julie clung to her lovingly, pressed a 
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warm little wad of bills into her gloved 
hand. 

“You may need it, dearest, for him! 
There's no ruin, Jacque, but the ad- 
mission of it. I’m not clever, but I 
know that much. Don’t imperil your- 
self again!” 

“*Peril’s a jade,’ ”’ quoted Jacqueline, 
with a far-away look in her eyes. “ ‘But 
a few of us stay faithful to her—as long 
as we last!’” 

Then Justin came to take her bags and 
announce the car and, after a last good- 
by, Jacqueline descended the bridal stair- 
case. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Julie was right, of course. Socially, 
Jacqueline Herron was ruined soon 
after the debacle of her engagement to 
Edmund Fanning. And not because it 
leaked out that he had jilted her an hour 
before the wedding—not because Mar- 
got Frayne whispered far and wide how 


Jacqueline turned up in the middle of 
the morning, after the bal masqué, with 
a shrug and a jest for her distracted 
bridegroom, and not even a ghost of a 


valid excuse for herself! But because, 
after her brother’s tragic death, she 
came back to New York unheralded, ob- 
scurely, and dropped out of her own 
circle as a pebble sinks to the bottom 
of a pond. The ripples widened, re- 
ceded, and were no more. Jacqueline 
was more than ruined; she was forgot- 
ten. 

It happened very easily. For when 
she got to Raleigh, and found Paul dead 
by his own hand, and the full tin money 
box in the old desk, she knew with the 
unfailing clairvoyance of love what his 
death meant. The gallantry of it! And 
after she had wept her fill, she turned 
gallant, too. When he had been laid to 
rest in the ancient family vault she 
wound up the last of their affairs, man- 
aged the sale of the few effects that had 
not gone at auction before, and turned 
over the old place to the new owner. 
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Then, leaving three thousand dollars 
for her checking account, she sent Ed- 
mund Fanning the rest of their tragic 
inheritance, and returned, wraithlike, to 
Gotham. 

A Lexington Avenue boarding house 
sheltered her now. The toy apartment 
on the wrong side of the Park was hers 
no more, and Julie’s white-marble edifice 
was drearily boarded up while its mis- 
tress flitted through Normandy. How 
Jacqueline hated that boarding house! 
And the beastly job she had taken in a 
woman’s exchange near by. But there 
was a very definite purpose in that hated 
job. She was assistant manager of the 
tea room—by grace of her authoritative 
personality and the knack she had with 
waitresses and patrons—and she was 
absorbing enough firsthand knowledge 
of the management of a tea room to 
insure herself against failure in the ven- 
ture she was planning. 

The glamour of the workaday world 
soon rubbed off. It doesn’t last long! 
And there were days when Jacqueline, 
caged in the tiny, stuffy office just off the 
exchange restaurant, adding up stupid 
columns that never totaled twice alike, 
or checking over food bills of lading, 
would have given her immortal soul to 
be leading her old, pleasureful life. To 
be playing idly with some new man; 
running about the country with open- 
handed, generous Julie, waited on by her 
servants, made beautiful by clothes she 
had paid for, entertained by her friends. 
None of it, after all, had ever been her 
own! But how she longed for those 
filched delights. : 

Yet, to her enduring credit, she kept 
on making up menus, adding malignant 
figures, admonishing waitresses who 
were wearier than she. And on the 
outskirts of Long Island, just off the 
beaten track, an abandoned, faifty-tale 
cottage was being enlarged, and repaired, 
and made even more wistfully lovely 
than it had been. 

Saturdays she went out there—the 















whole day was hers—and directed the 
work herself. Although her bank bal- 
ance was running alarmingly low toward 
the end of the operations her enthusiasm 
was _undimmed. And when the last 
workman left her and Hedda Gerba, the 
wheat-blond and serene waitress who 
was leaving the exchange to serve the 
potential motorists who would fill “Gin- 
gerbread House,” she was marvelously 
gay. 

Beauty abode now in the expectant 
little house she and Larry Taite had 
found one mad May day. Was it only 
last May? Years, not months, seemed 
to have sped by since then. A great, 
brick-throated fireplace welcomed one 
from one end of the room. Quaint, 
latticed windows patterned the plaster 
walls with light, let in pools of sunshine 
upon the floor. Chintz and exquisitely 
primitive tables and benches furnished 
dining room and hall, and quaint tulip 
china decked the old-fashioned cabinet. 

It was quite perfect, and it was the 
sort of thing Jacqueline knew people— 
her people whose estates scattered this 
Long Island soil—wanted and would 
patronize. 

She, or a young advertising man who 
never dared voice his adoration, gave 
the venture pleasant publicity. Charm- 
ing little notices were sent out broadcast, 
and as soon as Gingerbread House 
opened its doors for luncheon, tea and 
dinner, people began to drift in. And 
she not only drew the trade of stray 
motorists, stopping off for a meal, and 
coming again, but householders and cot- 
tagers began to see further possibilities 
in the little inn. Some quite important 
person gave a luncheon there, some one 
else thought of having an impromptu 
supper by Jacqueline’s candlelight. And 
after that Gingerbread House was the 
vogue. 

It was queer to recognize a former 
hostess as a paying guest! That hap- 
pened rather often, but Jacque soon got 
over the queerness of it. For her new 
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definitely designated. She was no longer 
sponsored by Julie Harte, or anybody, 
And her prices were piratical ! 

The summer proceeded. Jacqueline, 
metamorphosed, worked as she hadn’t 
known people could work. She had two 
waitresses, and Sam and Ella had come 
up from Raleigh to serve their former 
mistress in the kitchen. But, never- 
theless, it was often long after midnight 
when she crawled wearily upstairs to 
her unfinished attic chamber. 

She had her black hours; these came 
more often after the place began to pay 
dividends. And by late August, when 
her venture was an acknowledged suc- 
cess, and she began to send monthly 
checks to Fanning with the briefest 
memorandum of her debenture, she was 
heartily sick of the whole thing. The 
game was won,.and finished. There was 
no longer any stimulus of doubt and 
danger. A stale adventure! 

“And you,” Jacqueline in the flesh 
told Jacqueline in the mirror, “have gone 
stale too. You aren’t a real person any 


more! You're a staid and unalluring 
innkeeper! You, Jacqueline, toast o’ 
the town. Good Lord—the favors for 


Mrs. Waldron’s supper didn’t come to- 
day !” 

Jacqueline had been to that lady’s 
lawn féte a few months earlier, but the 
next night Hedda was moaning with 
toothache, and the chatelaine of Ginger- 
bread House donned the buttercup-yel- 
low print gown and snowy apron that 
the waitresses wore, and served supper 
herself. It was a gay affair, that sup- 
per by candlelight. There was music 
and mirth and a collection of flat, silver 
flasks. For Lucille Waldron had been 
of the “Folliés,” and her parties were 
famed for their unrestrained revelry. 
And as the night spun out the gayety 
grew more and more robust. A peach- 
blow blonde kicked up her silver heels 
and danced on a table top until a 
flushed and well-liquored young man 


position was carelessly, kindly, but very ~ 
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swung her down. Another youth caught 
Jacqueline by the wrist as she set his 
coffee before him, held his glass to her 
lips. She tossed the brimming glass upon 
the bricks of the hearth and left the 
room, ker cheeks aflame. 

She hated this! But when, later of, 
he stumbled out into the pantry where 
she huddled, drearily listening to the rev- 
elry, she found an answering note to his 
half-drunken gayety. He was young, 
he was gay, he was an adventure—and 
she was rather desperate. 

They were dancing in the dining 
room, and Jacqueline and the youth 
slipped out into the garden. There was 
a garden, now. Hollyhocks and rose- 
bushes and bright petunias took fairy 
form in the moonlight that sifted down 
through the trees surrounding the en- 
chanted house. Jacqueline’s heart al- 
ways beat a little faster when she stepped 
out into that old-fashioned garden by 
moonlight, and looked up at the fairy- 
tale cottage. It was to her now as it 
had been that day she and Larry Taite 
had come upon it—secret, beautiful, ex- 
pectant. 

She shut her ears to the shrill pleasure 
of the party inside; they spoiled it. But 
here in the garden, with a man beside 
her 

The boy was aflame with wine and 
adventure, and Jacqueline was a beauti- 
ful thing with her black hair, satin 
smooth and demure, her maid’s gown of 
primrose-yellow ruffling in the wind. He 
caught her in his arms; made reckless 
love into her willing ears. And she lis- 
tened, laughing softly, thrilled as of old. 

She didn’t give him her lips. Some- 
thing held her back. A ghost, perhaps. 

“Who are you?” he begged. “You 
exquisite thing, what are you doing 
waiting on table in this sort of place? 
You’re wasting yourself. Come, one 
kiss or you shan’t go in at all!” 

His love-making had taken on a dif- 
ferent quality. He strained her to him, 
thrust back her averted head with no 


gentle hand. This was not romance or 
adventure ! 

“I’m coming back,” he panted ar- © 
dently. “When are you off duty? You 
coy little devil—kiss me, I say!” 

Hating him, herself, the tawdriness 
of it all, she felt his lips drain hers like 
wine. She could have killed him! They 
were standing where she and Taite had 
stood, hand in hand, one happy after- 
noon. In a sudden fury she struck him 


blindly, saw a thin trickle of blood run 
down his lip—she had done that, with 
the high-set, old-fashioned ring she wore 
—and fled, sobbing turbulently. 


Thus ended adventure for Jacque- 
line. She courted it no more. She 
worked doggedly, in dining room and 
kitchen—wept, now and then, when she 
received an affectionate scrawl from 
Julie Harte, interspersed with plaintive 
paragraphs of disapproval of her tea- 
house venture, and when she recalled the 
former loveliness of her work-roughened 
hands. And when she had time to think 
the vista of her future didn’t make her 
happy. In two or three years, she fig- 
ured out drearily, Fanning would be 
paid in full. Then what? Thirty! She 
shuddered. What a rotten mess she had 
made of things! By that time it was 
usually late enough to go downstairs and 
superintend dinner, or she’d have a 
week’s menus to plan. 

She decided to keep Gingerbread 
House open until Thanksgiving. People 
stayed longer and longer at the shore 
these days. And her patronage would 
be good until. then, she thought. The 
enormous fireplace gave warmth and 
charm to the room long after the garden 
turned brown and the trees lost their 
autumn splendor. And, moreover, she 
had no place to go. She loved the little 
brown house in the wood. 

So she stayed on, even though the 
dining room was never more than a 
third full, and two or three parties at 
tea time were all she could expect. 
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The first frost came late in October, 
and still she stayed. People shut up 
their cottages then, but Gingerbread 
House continued to welcome the stray 
motorist. It really didn’t cost much— 
she had rented the place by the year, and 
she only kept Hedda to help her now. 
And then, one gray November after- 
noon, she discovered in the happiest way 
why chance had kept her there. 

It was a dismal afternoon ; Jacqueline, 
sure that ne one could possibly come on 
such a day—no one had come for four 
of them—was curled up lithely on the 
hearth, writing a doleful note to Julie, 
who had found some friends on the 
Riviera, and was thinking of Spain. It 
was a doleful note because it contained 
a handsome check that she was firmly 
returning to the donor. And she wanted 
that check, she wanted a wardrobe full 
of new and costly clothes, a luxurious 
trip to Nice, with a stop-off in Paris—a 
winter in the rarefied air that surrounded 
Julie wherever she was! But she was 
rather rudely scrawling a denial of all 
these things, and shedding a tear or two 
over it. 

So when some one lifted the ancient 
knocker on the front door and rapped 
she scrambled up like a frightened rabbit 
and fetreated kitchenward. 

“Some people for tea, I suppose,” 
she told Hedda. “Let them in and serve 
them by the fire. I'll fix whatever they 
want.” 

She poked up the fire, put fresh water 
on to boil, sliced thinly the nut bread she 
had learned how to make so well. 

And when Hedda came through the 
swinging door with the order she 
glimpsed a solitary man warming his 
hands at the hearth. The set of his 
shoulders reminded her vaguely of 
shoulders she had known. His head 
was bent. And then he raised his head 
and spoke—to the swinging door! 

“Might I have some matches?” he 
called pleasantly. ‘‘Mine don’t seem to 
turn up.” 
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One of the precious tulip plates 
slipped through Jacqueline’s fingers, 
shattered upon the floor. That charm- 
ing, drawling voice! Mechanically she 
turned the toast that was browning over 
the coals, dropped a tea ball into the little 
‘yellow pot. 

“I'll take it in myself,” she told 
Hedda. But when the girl handed her 
the laden tray her knees almost gave 
way beneath her. She was afraid to 
push open that swinging door, set the 
tea and toast before the solitary young 
man who had lost his matches. Afraid! 
But she was still Jacqueline. She flung 
up her head, put her yellow-print shoul- 
der to the door. 

He didn’t look up as she entered. He 
had sauntered over to the window, and 
was gazing out at the frostbitten, brown 
garden. The firelight flickered upon his 
lean, boyish face, his fair hair. 

“Your tea,’”’ said Jacqueline. 
here are matches.” 

He turned and saw her, flushed and 
afraid, very young and sweet in the yel- 
low gown and the crisp, snowy apron. 
She looked like a little Kate Greenaway 
girl. 

“Jacqueline !” 

The weight of the tray reminded her 
of it in that long, ghastly moment. She 
stooped to set it down, and he took it 
from her. Their hands touched on the 
metal, and she discovered that he was 
holding hers over the steaming tea. 

“T’ve been penitent a long time,” mut- 
tered Larry Taite, his gray eyes caress- 
ing her quite humbly. “You sent me 
mad that night. My God, what a thing 
to do! And then, when—sanity—came 
back you had vanished. Jacqueline, I’m 
in the dust before you. I was that next 
day, and when I came to kneel before 
you, you’d gone South. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I couldn’t very well intrude 
upon you there, could I?” 

She looked down at his brown hands. 
They held hers gently, very gently, but 
she did not attempt to break their clasp. 


“And 
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“Are you sane now?” 

Her lashes flickered delightfully on 
her flower-petal cheeks. 

“If I were,” he explained with height- 
ened color, “I shouldn’t be here. A 
damn silly, sentimental thing to do on a 
November day, wasn’t it? When I 
didn’t know that anything but a deso- 
late, deserted little house, which 
couldn’t be enchanted now, would 
greet me!” 

“1 see,” said Jacqueline. “Since you 
are here purely from sentiment for the 
old place, wouldn’t you like to see what 
changes I’ve made ?” 

The tea forgotten, he followed her 
to the door. With the most casual air 
in the world she was explaining what she 
had done all summer. 

And then, because there was no pri- 
vacy in the big and empty dining room 
with Hedda peering curiously through 
the slide, they strolled out into the deso- 








late garden, stood once more on the 
mossy old steps. 

“The enchanted wood!” muttered 
Taite, as they looked down into a patch 
of wintry birches, bare, brown trees 
knee-deep in moldy leaves.- 

“Isn’t it beautiful?’ 
“Larry, it’s still enchanted!” 

“Under your spell, witch.” 

“And you?” she inquired brpathlessly, 
while the November wind tore at her 
yellow gown, but could not chill either of 
them. 

“Forever !” 

And as they kissed and clung together 
in the enchanted garden, a few flakes 
of snow sifted down from the wintry 
sky, added to the gray blight that they 
could not see, and a last crow jeered 
raucously at them as he sailed south- 
ward. But to them both spring lingered 
underfoot and overhead, and the wood 
was sweet with birds’ song. 


she cried. 


GOLDEN MYSTERY 


THY lips, dear Harriet, are warm to-night, 
So flushed with thy love and soft and sweet, 
Like those of Graces who on dew-clad feet 
By magic fountains danced in flowers bedight ; 
Thy golden hair glows in its elfish light 
As yellow moons on banks where Pan doth sleep, 
Or scented woods where flaming lovers meet 
In ardent words their deathless love to plight. 


Thy grayish, velvet eyes so deep and large, 
Which every slightest mood betray to me, 
Shine fairer far than starlight on the sea 

Or mystic lanterns on a distant barge ; 

Thy teeth are pearls, thy voice a song of old, 
Thy lips are warm to-night, oh, girl of gold! 
FREEMAN HARRISON, 











WOMBLEY had no conception 
of the changes that had oc- 
curred in Stephen Powell dur- 

ing the six years they had spent on dif- 
ferent sides of the Atlantic. If he ex- 
‘pected to resume the old friendship 
where it left off, that was because he 
considered it strong enough to with- 
stand any amount of strain through dis- 
tance, time, and deviating paths of 
progress. 

In contrast to the sinister transfor- 
mation he was on the edge of discover- 
ing in his friend, Twombley felt himself 
to be much the same person—stronger 
of convictions because he had met life 
single-handed and made it give up much 
that he desired, broader of outlook be- 


cause he had found the quality of toler- . 


ance in his relations with his fellow 
men; stronger, finer; and still cursed 
with that devilish sensitiveness which 
understands the unspoken word and 
“feels” the point of view of those with 
whom it comes in contact. 

He looked about the same too, except 
that his light hair grew a little farther 
back on his forehead, and added weight 
had knit his body together rather finely. 
His gray eyes sought yours frankly. 
His lips were almost thin, but often 
they parted in a whole-hearted smile 
that quite reassured you. 

All of which accounts for the first 
shock he experienced when he met 
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Stephen Powell again after the lapse of 
six full years, the shock of unforeseen 
externals. The greater realization and 
disappointment, which was going to 
figure so largely in their two lives, came 
a little later. 

Powell looked fifteen years older. 
He was finished to the last degree, in, 
clothes, manner, speech. There were 
little lines around his eyes, and heavy > 
ones beside his mouth, lines that were@® 
hard and fixed, suggesting a constant 
and superior appraisal of the passing 
world, along with, a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of its secret orchards. His 
head was high, his chin tilted out; and 
the eyes were very tired. 

People change in proportion to the 
distinctiveness of their backgrounds. 
Since that exciting day six years ago 
when Powell was requisitioned by the 
government and sent to Brazil, where 
he negotiated a treaty which bears his 
name, his had been mostly London, with 
much of Paris and a little of Madrid; 
Twombley’s, New York continuously. 

“When you go over, don’t tell any 
one there that you know me,” said 
Powell. 

“Why not?” Twombley asked. 

“Because”—Powell’s reply came 
from behind the long, perfect fingers 
with which he was fluffing his little 
mustache—“because over there I am 
known as the worst man in Europe.” 
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“If you really were, Steve,” replied 
his friend, “you wouldn’t say it.” 

Twombley was thinking that in the 
old days Steve would not have said the 
damn thing at all, and certainly not with 
the bravado which was so apparent 
now. Nor would he have spoken of 
personages, potentates and women, es- 
pecially women, with the insolent as- 
surance that had colored every phase 
of their somewhat labored conversation 
for the past two hours, Twombley 
stirred uncomfortably. People change, 
he admitted against his will, change a 
lot; but there was no need of boasting 
if one changed for the worse, unless— 
that was just it—unless one were proud 
of the fact; and that would be to admit 
that the old standard had been com- 
pletely set aside. 

Twombley was rather certain that the 
standard on which he and Steve had 
grown up and faced the world in clean 
and understanding friendship was a 
good one. It was decent and balanced, 
with enough relaxation to keep one’s 
work interesting. Each had started out 
with a fine fund of determination, 
based on abilities which every one 
recognized. Each had gotten on, but 
this two-hour luncheon at the Brevoort, 
their first meeting since Steve’s return, 
was proving such a diversity of view- 
point that one of them at least was 
shaken as he had never been in all his 
life. 

“Really, I am,” Powell insisted, with 
a proud, pleasant little smile. 

“Sort of débutante’s danger, I sup- 
pose,” said Twombley, refusing to take 
the thing seriously. 

“Worse than that.” 

“Flapper’s fear, then.” 

“But they don’t flap over there. They 
are either out or not out. Really, your 
American ways are too amusing.” 

He pronounced it “Ameddican,” in an 
accent gorgeously English, with a pre- 
cise use of vowels, a lot of breadth to 
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the a’s and length to the e’s. You would 
never have guessed he was born in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, back in the 
days when it was the most charming 
place imaginable, before the great war- 
time ammunition plant began to soil it, 
and Camp Edwards finally spoiled it. 
It seemed as if he had striven deliber- 
ately to eradicate the virtues of those 
earlier days. The word is a poor one 
because male virtue probably went out 
with Potiphar’s wife. Twombley did 
not mean that at all. He meant the 
buoyant independence, the whimsical 
good humor, the lovable friendliness, 
which used to mark Steve like a guer- 
don, used to pull him out of the crowd, 
and cover him with the light that shines: 
on those who are chosen of the gods. 

It was fine enough to stand the test 
of their college living, where the worst 
and the best come vividly out under the 
cracking whip of new-found manhood. 
It was enough even for the test of 
home. Year after year Twombley had 
seen the family’s love for Steve—es- 
pecially that of his adorable, white- 
haired mother, holding life as she would 
a flower to her nostrils and finding only 
sweetness in it; his father, now dead, 
the Honorable Stephen Powell, who 
gained nothing from his country’s gift 
of the title because it was a poor thing 
compared to the qualities that earned 
it; and his\younger sister, Betsy, gentle, 
radiant, and devoted. 

He took a fresh start, and tried to 
figure it out, giving but half an ear to 
Steve’s amazing stories of his European 
exploits, such as, his five months’ so- 
journ in a Riviera villa with the wife 
of a big-game-hunting peer; how he 
took the dancer Nana away from the 
Grand Duke Paul; the strange adven- 
ture of Minnie Tracy, the little Ameri- 
can singer who was stranded in Madrid 
and kept bobbing up in his life every 
now and then. Good stuff, all of it, for 
the scandal section of a Sunday news- 


paper, and much more authentic; but 
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told from an angle which was new to 
Twombley—that of a participant for 
whom the decency or indecency of the 
thing did not exist ; just so it was amus- 
ing, that was the only absolute require- 
ment. 

Yes, people change. Twombley won- 
dered, though, if they do not reach a 
point where they become acutely con- 
scious of what has been going on, and 
then determine whether they will let 
it continue. That surely had happened 
to Steve; and when it did he must 
have done a lot of thinking about his 
adorable mother down in Charlotte, 
and about Mary Blair who lived there, 
too. 

To get out of all that Southern placid- 
ness had been Steve’s original incentive. 
He hated the littleness of it, the church- 
liness, the necessity of doing certain 
things and leaving others undone be- 
cause of the position which his family 
held. Twombley could understand be- 
cause he, too, had left his home for 
wider opportunities afield. He appreci- 
ated what the shining lights o’ London 
did to Steve, particularly with the social 
position which he held from the start. 
But he was unable to see how one could 
keep on going when he knew the road 
was bad, unless a really worth-while 
goal were at the end. 

“It’s no small thing to have become 
the most chic young man in Europe in 
the time it has taken me,” said Steve 
quite seriously, “with no money except 
what I made by my wits after I re- 
signed from the department.” 

“So that was youg goal!’’ Twombley 
exclaimed. 

“Don’t be so scornful, old Richard. 
It makes no difference whether you are 
the best or the worst, just so your work 
stands out. There’s many a saint in 
the calendar who is remembered on ex- 
actly one day in the year; but Don 
Juan, J. Cesar and Marlborough are 
always with us. It will pay me in the 
end. See if it doesn’t.” 


Ainslee’s 


In Twombley a dozen forms of pro- 
test fought for deliverance. “To hear 
good old Steve making a debonair story __ 
of having danced with a queen and. © 


gotten drunk with a prince; to be told ~~ 


that the leading duchess of them all 
had put him down in her will for many 
thousands of pounds; to know that 
Steve had given out nothing in the way 
of constructive work; to hear him be- 
rate his country as a lumpish land of 
money grubbers, unsocial, crude; to 
realize this total distortion of values— 
struck Richard Twombley with the 
force of a black, cold blast from the 
mouth of a mining tunnel. He was baf- 
fled and miserable. The man across the 
table was a veritable travesty of the 
Steve who had been better than a 
brother to him, a mocking, polished im- 
age of what he was meant to be; a per- 
son proud of every nonessential and 
blind to the band of splendid possi- 
bilities that hovered_round him. 

“Why the devil did you come back 
to America?” Twombley inquired in 
utter exasperation. 

“If you must know, my dear boy, I 
came back to marry,” Steve answered. 

“Mary Blair?” asked Twombley 
quickly. The question slipped out be- 
fore he had time to think, with some- 
thing tugging sharply at his heart. 

“Mary?” taughed Steve. “That's 
quite ridiculous, you know.” 

Twombley felt his anger rising un- 
accountably. This was just what he 
wanted to hear, yet he resented it 
instantaneously. It was not ridiculous 
to love Mary. It was beautiful. It was 
perfect; and it was agony, if she did 
not love you in return. 

“Why, may I ask, Steve?” 

’ “Because—how would we live? I 
haven’t anything, you see.” 

“I see.” 

It was all Twombley could find to 
say. They regarded each other silently. 
Steve was comfortably unmindful of 
even the possibility of criticism. He 
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seemed intent upon the thought that 
had suggested itself, and presently the 
whole frank story came out, told so 
casually and callously that nothing more 
was needed to understand the new 
Steve. 

Steve’s duchess, unquestionably his 
last duchess because she was under fifty 
and hardy as a horse—Twombley 
shook with suppressed laughter at the 
thought—Steve’s last duchess, positively 
his last. He would never have another, 
because he would have to be true to this 
one in order to inherit under her will. 
Poor Steve, all run out of duchesses !— 
Steve’s duchess had sent him over to 
contract a marriage on the accepted 
Continental basis. Of course she would 
be giving up a great deal. She couldn’t 
marry him herself because that would 
mean relinquishing the title. Still, a 
little thing like marriage really shouldn’t 
interfere with a discreet and satisfying 
“friendship” such as theirs. 

In exchange for his position as the 
most fashionable young man in Europe, 
he was to secure the best possible ar- 
rangement to which the party of the 
second part would agree. There could 
be no question as to the desirability of 
what he had to offer. It meant the 
most exclusive Continental entrée, the 
sort of thing that oil kings’ wives pay 
millions for, and which really can be 
secured. much more simply by doing it 
in the right way. 


“Eda said”—Eda was the duchess— * 


“Eda said, ‘My dear Stephen, whatever 
you do, get a settlement. Don’t count 
on any sort of passionate generosity 
afterward. Have it all understood in 
advance.’ ” 

“And that, of course,” Twombley 
suggested, “is just what you will do.” 

“Naturally,” agreed Steve with per- 
fect complacency 

Then Twombley sat back and mar- 
veled. He did not. mean to institute a 
comparison which would be advan- 
tageous to himself, yet he could not help 


thinking of what the interim had done 
for him. 

His world was bounded by Park 
Avenue, Wall Street, and Broadway, 
extending as far north as he cared to let 
his invitations carry him. It was a 
much smaller locale than when he first 
came up, but he had pushed back its 
confines to the points where he wanted 
them to be. The glow of satisfaction 
over what he had accomplished came 
from within himself, and was not at 
all dependent on social circumstances 
which, though less spectacular, were 
none the less assured than those Steve 
had grown into. Years ago, when all 
they asked was opportunity, he thought 
Steve’s success would be won sooner 
than his own, because of, the splendid 
abilities he had always seen in his 
friend. And to-day 

A birthright bartered. An utter dis- 
tortion of values. A tragic misplace- 
ment of emphasis. The power of self- 
appraisal dulled to the point of unwar- 
ranted self-satisfaction. That was 
Steve. 

Twombley thought of some half-for- 
gotten lines which fitted the thing so 
well that they made him close his eyes 
and picture the Steve who was—buoy- 
ant, whimsical and lovable. 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 

And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within— 

I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 


Somehow he did not want to look at 
Steve just then. He preferred to hold 
that other image for just a moment 
longer. He felt as if he were. trying 
to join the hands of the shadow and 
the reality, to make to-day’s Steve re- 
call the little lad who smiled so wist- 
fully, and shrine him in his heart again. 

Then the voice from across the table, 
with that undulating - inflection and 
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painstaking care of the vowels, Steve’s 
voice, brought him back with a jerk. 

“Can’t you come over with me this 
Friday? She is really very charming. 
Of course you dance, Dick? I'll fix 
it up in a moment over long distance if 
you will, and Connie’ll be delighted. 
What do you say?” 

Connie was the lovely Mrs. Hershel 
who had taken London rather by storm 
that seasqn, so much so that Steve’s. 
duchess finally had her out to Tyn- 
mouth Towers for a short week-end in 
order to look her over. 

“What do you care,” said the duchess 
when Mrs. Hershel departed, “how her 
husband made the money? Chocolate 
almond bars—whatever they may be— 
aren't any worse than the liver pills and 
laundry soap that have put men into 
the Lords before this. You are taking 
the next boat over when she leaves, do 
you understand? And, for God’s sake, 
don’t make a fool of yourself this time. 
Concentrate, my dear Stephen, and 
don’t play around for a single moment.” 


That night Twombley wrote two let- 


ters, the first to Mary Blair. It was 
merely one of the series that went to 
her every other day or so, like all the 
others in its expression of the old de- 
votion and desire. Twombley had long 
ago run out of ways of telling her of 
his love, but she could not stop these 
loyal, changeless intimations of the best 


thing that had ever come into his life. ° 


Perhaps she did not want to. The habit 
of receiving is as strong as that of 
giving. This she had been accustomed 
to since she and Betsy Powell, Steve 
and T-wombley began to grow up to- 
gether. 

Times had come when Twombley 
thought he was on the edge of his best 
success, of winning Mary Blair. Then 
he would work the faster, make another 
good investment, and spend its equal in 
a cavalcade of gifts for her. But some- 
thing invariably happened, something 
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which he always understood and never ~ 
would admit. She would weigh his love 
against a dream, and, tenuous as the 
dream might be, it tipped the balance 
over slowly and surely. 

It dated back to one ghastly summer 
when Steve thought he loved her, too. 
At first in fun and then with romantic — 
zeal Steve made love to cher, while 
Twombley’s heart filled up with 
strangled envy. It was Mary most of all 
whom Twombley thought of, not Steve. 
If she wanted Steve to want her, that 
was enough. Always she came first. 
He hadn’t a doubt that Steve would 
win her as he did everything he under- 
took back in those golden days. 

Then Steve went away. With him 
went a bit of the gleam in Mary’s eyes 
and some of the youth she meant to 
keep. Steve’s letters had come as in- 
frequently to her as to every one else. 
From the start he was one of those 
people who think they can skip a year 
of intercourse and take up a personal 
relation exactly where it left off. 
Twombley knew it couldn’t be done, but 
he was not so sure of Mary. Women 
are the waiters of the world. They 
have kept hope in the catalogue of 
human concepts, because fundamentally 
they believe in the rightness of things 
in the end. 

Twombley knew she had not forgot- 
ten. There was never an admission 
from her, unless her absolute silence 
on the subject was that. He had almost 
learned to fear her yielding moods, 
when she hung on the verge of capping 
these six years of his own devotion 
with an unequivocal consent. It made 
him fear, because that was her time 
for remembering, as if she would give 
nothing unless she could give all. Then 
she would blame herself for indecision 
and put him off. 

“Dickie boy, don’t love me any 
more,” she would beg. “I don’t deserve 
it. I’m too uncertain.” 

“You are the surest person in the 
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world,” he always told her, “when your 
mind is made up.” 

“That’s just the trouble; I have to 
make it up myself, and somehow I 
can’t.” 

“Let me.” 

“I wish you could,” she would say, 
with a bit of the gleam gone out of her 
eyes. 

The other letter which he wrote that 
night went to Steve’s blessed mother, 
whom Twombley revered as if she 
were his own. It was preceded by 
a hurried telegram which was elabo- 
rated in the letter. He wrote simply 
and very earnestly. “What Steve 
needs,” he said in conclusion, “‘is a lot 
of love, the old kind that you and Betsy 
and Mary and maybe I can give. Get 
him home as soon as you possibly can. 
Help me, as you always have. To- 
gether we can put it over.” 

Steve left for Baltimore on Thurs- 
day, and Twombley followed the next 
night. Mrs. Hershel’s place was a few 
miles out, beyond Patonville. Twom- 
bley enjoyed the way she had done it—- 
the little lodge that looked like a wee 
Southern manor, the gateway and ave- 
nue of swaying eucalyptus trees it 
guarded, and the splendid house that 
might have been picked up bodily from 
the banks of the lower Mississippi and 
tucked into this kindred grove of oaks. 

Also, he enjoyed Connie from the 
start. She was not unlike Mary Blair, 
the same height, hair almost as brown 
and lustrous, but there the similarity 
ended. She: was keyed to an unwaver- 
ing vivacity, which seemed to entail no 
effort whatever, and probably did not. 
She evinced that quality of fellowship 
which takes in a whole roomful at 
once, with every one intent upon meet- 
ing her mood—because she loved life 
intensely, and held the cup of it thirstily 
between her palms. Where Mary was 
frank, Connie was sophisticated ; where 
Mary was alluring, Connie was de- 
manding. 
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Steve had already established him- - 
self with Mrs. Hershel’s guests. Of 
course the most chic young man in 
Europe—to say nothing of the worst— 
would know how to make himself 
properly felt. As a matter of fact, 
Steve could find the center of any stage 
blind folded. 

Twombley wondered why Mrs. Her- 
shel liked him so well, which was a fact 
evident to every one. He found the 
reason as the day wore on. It was be- 
cause of Steve’s unlimited courtesies— 
shall we say his usefulness to her ?—in 
London. She was quite candid in ad- 
mitting that without Steve she would 
never had come through the ordeal of 
old Lady Taggert with colors flying so 
high. Lady Taggert, he gathered, was 
the self-appointed yet accepted judge 
of all Americans who stormed the cita- 
del of English society. She qualified 
unquestionably, because she knew from 
experience how lowly an American 
start could be made, and how high the 
careful use of a title could carry one. 
As for the Ascot races, Connie’s suc- 
cess there was simply created by Steve, 
created, she insisted ; and the same thing 
was true for a dozen or more of the 
great homes where she was entertained. 

Twombley began to understand how 
much more important this sort of thing 
was over there than here, where money 
is the great eraser of social distinctions. 
There they did not write Society with 
a capital, scarcely spoke of it, in fact. 
One was invited or one was not. That 
was all. It was infinitely less labored, 
yet much more carefully ordered. The 
ragged, overlapping edges to which we 
are accustomed did not exist. To be 
out of it meant having to depend for 
one’s amusement on such stupid -things 
as books, travel, art, and music. To 
consider its pinnacle as a goal, and then 
to reach it, called for rather more con- 
centration than he had realized. He 
looked at Steve across the room and 
wondered how far the same expenditure 
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of energy would have carried him if it 
had been devoted to something really 
vital. 

After the dance that night—at which 
all the militantly prominent people of 
Baltimore and Washington, with an 
exclusive sprinkling from Philadelphia, 
appeared—when Steve and Twombley 
had gone to their adjoining rooms, 
Steve came in to Twombley’s and said 
reprovingly : 

“Why didn’t you tell me you knew 
all these people :’’ . 

The drunker Twombley got the more 
convincing was his courtesy. “Hon- 
estly, Steve, it didn’t occur to me to 
speak of it,” he replied. 

“If you had told me,” said Steve 
regretfully, “I wouldn’t have worried.” 

“About what, old man?” 

“Your having a good time over here.” 

“Sweet God, Steve, I believe you 
were afraid I wouldn’t measure up to 
whatever may be your standard of 
good usage. Come down to earth, 
Steve. You’re in America, the place 
where you were born; and it’s a damn 
good old dump. As for me, I am quite 
at home here, thank you.” 

Which was about a tenth of what he 
would have said under other conditions, 
Mrs. Hershel’s cellar notwithstanding. 
He bade Steve a very formal good 
night and went to bed with the utmost 
dignity. Then he fell to dreaming a 
fantastic mixture of what he had been 
hearing and thinking. He saw Steve 
as a great white moth, heavy and soft, 
floating through the ether of uncon- 
sciousness; eliminating distances with 
tipsy, tilted speed; flitting from Eda at 
Tynmouth Towers, to stranded little 
Minnie Tracy in Madrid. Minnie 
seemed to be a successful singer now, 
doing the inevitable “Vissi d’Arte” 
things at the top of her charming voice. 
Back the great moth flew to Connie 
Hershel, dropping slowly to her side, 
folding her in its wide, furry wings. 
Every now and then Mary Blair looked 
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in upon the confused company, with c 


eyes full of wonder, as if she had run 
upon something that fascinated and dis- 
tressed her. 

Connie gave Steve a great deal of 
her time those two days. Her friends 
must have known in advance her in- 
clination to do so. Let it be recorded 


to their credit that they made it easy. 7 


for Steve to lay all that he had at her 
feet, and for Connie to realize how 
enormously little that was. Whether 
she did realize it.-Twombley could not 
know. 

He contrasted two conversations he 
heard her carry on—the first with her 
broker over a private wire to New 
York. The stock in question was one 
in which Twombley was much inter- 
ested himself. She discussed its possi- 
bilties with keen intelligence and con- 
vinced the man at the other end, evi- 
dently against his previous judgment, 
that this was the time to buy as heavily 
as possible. Twombley felt a sincere 
admiration for judgment so sound, and 
he was not at all hurt because it par- 
alleled his own so closely. 

The other was a revelatory quarter 
hour between Connie and Steve. They 
came into the deserted drawing-room 
and resumed their conversation so 
quickly that Twombley—who had 
pulled a chair-into one of the deep win- 
dow embrasures and fallen into a com- 


fortable reverie of his own, wondering ~ 


meanwhile how soon a certain expected 
telegram would arrive—was trapped 
before he realized it. In that humili- 
ating fifteen minutes they convinced 
Twombley that of all women Connie 
was the one whom Steve should not 
marry if he ever hoped to stand forth 
for himself in the world of men, of 
ambition and constructive accomplish- 
ment. 

“I don’t love you, Steve,” she said, 
“but I need you.” ; 

“You’re not exactly flattering, are 
you?” 
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“T don’t mean to be.” 

“Over there I rather thought you 
might care, Connie.” 

“It’s different now, 


Over 


Steve. 


there you seemed like one who was ~ 


native-born, and born to the best, with 
the additional merit of American quick- 
ness and—what shall I say? Not com- 
mon sense, you would refuse that if it 
had to be common.” 

“Then you are flattering, aren’t you?” 
said Steve. 

“And here,” Connie went on, “you 
are neither fowl nor flesh nor good red 
herring.” o 


“Better go back to England with me - 


then; otherwise,” Steve said, with a 
tinge of malice in his voice, “I don’t 
see how you can possibly need me.” 

“True enough, Steve. You really 
have it, after all—the only vulgar thing 
I ever knew you to show.” 

“You don’t know the half,” Steve 
laughed. “You'll find it quite depend- 
able, if you marry me; and you do 
need me. I care a lot for you, Connie.” 

“Marry again—for love,” Connie ob- 
jected, “after having been through it 
once? I couldn’t. It would take too 
much out of me.” 

“I’m sure I can make you happy,” 
Steve insisted, and Twombley marveled 
at the way he said it, with so little pas- 
sion and so much persuasion, 

“You can, Steve, but not in the way 
you think. You know, in every one’s 
life there are a few people whom one 
wants to put it over. Mine are~ here 
and in New York, those dear damn cats 
who won’t forget that Mr. Hershel 
started as a railroad “butch” selling 
poor candy, and made a fortune out of 
his own good candy inside of fifteen 
vears. They can’t forgive my temerity 
for wanting to lead the kind of life they 
live—not because they do, but because 
it interests me. They are going to for- 
give, whether or not they forget.” 

“Of course, my dear,” Steve agreed. 

“It’s a vile, low ambition, I know,” 
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Connie went on. “I ought to be 
ashamed of it; I am. But my pride is 
up and if it means starting at the toe of 
Italy and staging a triumph from there 
to Buckingham Palace, I’m going to 
do it.” 

“Bully, Connie!” 

“You're a wonderful social man- 
ager,” she said, then paused. “By the 
way, Steve, how are things going? Do 
you need anything?” 

It was out. Steve couldn’t have 
ordered it better. He was desired for 
his one qualification. Life opened up 
ahead, rosy and rich and effortless. All 
he had to do now was name his price. 
Twombley expected to hear him say, 
“Under certain conditions, my dear 
girl, I would be veddy happy to help 
you,” then proceed by casual stages to 
a definite agreement. He sat tense in 
his chair, hot with shame for Steve, 
and embarrassed to the point of pain. 

But Steve was silent. Connie had 
gone as far as she could. Unless Steve 
played, the game was blocked. Steve 
was never at a loss for what to say. 

Just then the telegram came from 
Charlotte. 

“Tt sounds like a hurry call,” he said, 
passing it on to Connie. 

“You'll go, of course? 
meet your mother, Steve.” 

“She’s a darling. Dick and I should 
go to-morrow, I suppose. Do yow 
mind ?” 

“Of course I do, but I want you to 
go. You'll be back soon?” 

Steve’s silence lasted most of the way 
to Charlotte. At that stage he could 
not possibly have been comparing the 
opportunity Connie offered with any 
other avenue to happiness. It must 
have been the beginning of his revalu- 
ation of life, though Twombley felt 
that he hardly sensed what he was going 
through. 

Twombley had given himself two 
more days away from his office in order 
to go down with Steve, and to talk with 
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Mrs. Powell. Mary, of course, was the 
end of his rainbow, yet for once in his 
life she was not the primary consider- 
ation. He had made up his mind that 
a certain stock he knew should go up, 
and, like a good market player, he re- 
alized that many influences have to be 
brought to bear before the price actually 
begins to move. 

He found a rare kind of humor in 
watching the impression Steve made on 
his family—and Mary. Steve took the 
big chair which by happy chance was 
in the exact center of the half circle 
spreading around the wide, open fire. 
If down in his heart he had dreaded 
this meeting, no one guessed it. He 
shone, he scintillated, he glowed. His 
accent was never more perfect, his 
finish never so glittering. He tossed off 
his allusions to the high and mighty, 
airily recounted his successes, and es- 
tablished himself once more as the most 
chic, and so forth, and so forth. 

The thing that astonished Twombley 
most was Steve’s constant inability to 
see himself as others saw him. He did 
not know, poor Steve, that he was 
amazing them almost out of their wits, 
that he was little less than a stranger 
whom they wanted very much to like 
and were trying hard to understand and 
find excuse for. There was never a 
more loyal family than his. They did 
not save their courtesy like best china 
for their guests. To-night his mother 
held Steve’s hand and smiled into his 
face as if she quite approved of all this 
metamorphosis. “Betsy protested now 
and then at some extravagance, but held 
forth the old devotion none the less. 
Mary Blair sat in the shadow of the 
overhanging mantel, where, unobserved, 
she could watch every expression on 
Steve’s face. Her own was thought- 
ful, with keen appraisal in her eyes, 
and regret and disappointment. When 


Steve’s monologue, which lasted for 


hours, was over Twombley asked her: 
“Do you like him as you did?” 
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“T think I hate him,” Mary said. 

Two weeks later one of Twombley’s 
busy days was broken up by a tele- 
gram from Steve. It informed him 
that he was to go to Baltimore, pick up 
Connie Hershel, and bring her down to 
Betsy’s for a few days. Not “can you 
come,” but “come,” which was Steve’s 
way. Work meant. so little in his life. 

That trip from Baltimore to Char- 
lotte was a fresh experience for 
Twombley. In the intimacy of their 
compartment, fragrant with the flowers 
he had brought, he found the woman 
wigem Steve had mever known, In a 


-downward and delightful scale they 


went from ideas to places and people, 
and ended with themselves. He 
fathomed Connie’s oversea ambition, 
a thing most feminine, but standing for 
progress rather than prominence. She 


was proud of having helped to build a 
fortune, and intent upon making it do 


everything that money should accom- 
plish. Deep underneath her extreme 
sophistication lay yearning, semistarved 
desires that reached out after life—for 
something real in beauty and content- 
ment. 

Steve and Mary were at the train, 
and Steve drove them out to Betsy’s 
place on the river. He put Connie and 
Mary on the back seat, where they 
treated each other to that cordial hos- 
tility which women use when they are 
uncertain of the other’s power or in- 
tentions toward something each desires. 

“Dick, I’ve got a job!” was the first 
thing Steve said to Twombley, leaning 
close so that the others would not hear. 

He said it rather proudly, with none 
of the resignation Twombley thought 
‘would color such an announcement 
from Steve, the idler. 

“Attorney for a bunch of whacking 
big exporters who want their foreign 
business back. Funny, isn’t it? Didn’t 
know a thing about it. They wrote me, 
and came across so cleanly that I 
couldn’t resist. I say, odd, isn’t it?” 
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“Not at all, Steve,” Twombley an- 
swered, smiling to himself in the dark- 
ness. “Congratulations. You'll do it 
well,” 

“But it will keep me over here, and I 
didn’t mean to stay,” Steve complained. 
“ll give it a try, anyhow.” 

Twombley, thinking of his interview 
with these same whacking big export- 
ers, felt like the master of a group of 
marionettes, the hidden puller of strings 
that made these people move. He had 
them quite under control, and was al- 
ready planning the next measure they 
would dance. There was just one 
thing, however, which not even he could 
foresee. He thought of it afterward 
as an unexpected strand woven into the 
tapestry of their lives by a mightier 
hand than his. 

How. was he to know that a tragic 
little figure, once stranded in Madrid, 
was forging out of the shadows, fol- 
lowing a3 fixed a path as the simplest 
and the wisest have to follow, drawing 
nearer every moment to the crossway 
where her path met Steve’s once more? 
How was he to know? If such paths 
as these were visible, what a network 
they would make on the face of the 
earth, and what a bitter little army of 
crosses would mark their intersections. 

Something had happened in Betsy’s 
home. Always a genial, open-doored 
place where the old-fashioned kind of 
hospitality reigned, with Betsy’s gentle 
strength making it a small heaven for 
Deering and the children, Twombley 
found it subtly changed and brightened. 
A new light shone in Mrs. Powell’s 
face. Mary’s cheeks were flaming, and 
Betsy herself went around as if she 
were withholding a treasured secret. 

“What is it, Betsy?” asked Twomb- 
ley, who had lingered in the breakfast 
toom for just this opportunity. 

“It’s Steve and—everything. 
him!” . 

Twombley had watched him. Like 
every one who hates to be improved, 


Watch 


Steve had shown a surprising degree of 
diffidence in speaking of the outlook. 
He had even asked Twombley for ad- 
vice in regard to the new work, which 
was both a reversal and an admission. 
In a dozen ways and places the old 
Steve was cropping out. This morning 
Betsy’s children woke them with their 
calls for “Uncle Steve,” and Steve— 
ordinarily sluggish in the morning— 
opened his eyes with a smile for those 
romping youngsters. 

Betsy drew -her 
Twombley’s, and said: 

“Dick, there’s something else. 
Mary.” 

“Oh,” said Twombley, and leeked 
away. 

“Would you care very much if she— 
if she and Steve . 

From the play room above them came 
the tinkle of the children’s laughter and 
the patter of their busy feet. 

“You know I would; but Mary 
comes first. There’s no question of 
what she can do for him, but he, do you 
think he would # 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 

“Then that’s all there is to it.” 

“Dear Dickie,” Betsy said. She 
kissed him, with a world of under- 
standing in her soft lips; and went 
quickly out of the room. Twombley 
listened to the pattering feet, while his 
gaze trailed aimlessly out over the open 
country which rolled down to the river. 

“Uncle Steve, pickaback, please!” 

Steve was clumping around the play- 
room like a pack horse. His laughter 
merged with the children’s shrill mer- 
riment. To Twombley came the mem- 
ory of the little lad from out the fields 
of yesterday. He wondered whether 
the wistfulness of that smile had not 
given way to something stronger and 
more confident. 

Connie was the center of their inter- 
est, with Steve near enough to serve as 
the social solvent that brought them all 
together. Yet no matter how respon- 
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sive he was to Connie’s sophisticated 
chatter, his gaze was always seeking 
Mary’s, as if he wanted to be sure she 
understood this game they played in 
London, and did not overestimate its 
value. It was no fault of his that 
when they rode that afternoon Mary’s 


horse raised the devil, and finally took . 


its head for a long stretch down the 
road. It was undoubtedly pleasant, be- 
cause Connie and Twombley made no 
effort to overtake them. In fact the 
tide did not become foursome again 
until they faced about at sunset, re- 
traced the road, and came upon Connie 
and Twombley following on at little 
more than a snail’s pace. 

There was something new in Connie’s 
face, to match the gleam that had come 
back into Mary’s eyes. They looked at 
each other curiously, in the way that 
makes a discerning man try to talk 


about the weather, or something equally 
safe. 

“Why does Steve pronounce ‘been,’ 
Mary asked, “as if it rhymed with 
‘seen ?’” 

“Because he loves his London,” Con- 


” 


nie replied sweetly. “You wouldn't 
have him say ‘bin’ and rhyme it with 
‘sin,’ would you?” 

She nosed her horse between theirs, 
said, “Home, Steve,” and was off in a 
second with Steve at her side. 


It was not often that Betsy could 
offer her guests a big theatrical pro- 
duction in the South before New York 
had seen it. To-night she could, due 
to certain booking complications which 
do not figure in this story of Stephen 
Powell. It was a musical piece, with 
a lot of good people in it, an unknown 
prima donna and no one featured. 
They hada box, with Steve in the seat 
nearest the stage and Twombley just 
behind him. 

There was nothing noteworthy about 
the production, except the size and bare- 
ness of the chorus, until a voice was 
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heard off stage singing as one seldom 
hears singing done in musical comedy—- 
a clear, bell-toned voice with a thrilling 
sort of individual quality. 

“T know that voice,” said Steve, lean- 
ing forward, scanning his program for 
a familiar name, and finding none. 

A moment later she was on the stage, 
sending out those moving tones directly 
to her hearers. She was small, formed 
with amazing perfection, vibrant with 
that personal charm which reaches out 
for your ‘heart. The progress of her 
song carried her back and forth across 
the stage. The second time she 
reached the side by Betsy’s box, she 
saw Steve. The leader looked up in 
surprise at hearing her miss a beat, and 
fell in with her when she began again. 
From that moment the color of her 
voice changed, as if the impersonal 
warmth with which she met her audi- 
ence had given way to something per- 
sonal, big, and bitter. 

“It’s Minnie Tracy,” Steve whispered 
to Twombley. “You remember, the 
girl I met in Madrid.” 

She did not look at him again, even 
in her moments of inactivity in the 
role. They were few enough. She 
was called on to portray the wanton— 
strutting, hands on hips—dominating 
the extravagant action with something 
very close to genius. 

“She couldn’t have done that in the 
old days,” Steve said. 

“What happened, Steve?” 

“She was broke, and I took care of 
her. A year later she came to me in 
London, and later i " 

“Be quiet, you two,” Betsy inter- 
rupted. : 

Presently a note was brfought to 
Steve. “Come back when the show is 
over,” it read, “not before.” 

“You must go with me, Dick,” he 
murmured, and later, when they left, it 
was to Mary that he addressed his 
apologies. : 

“Take us, too,” Connie suggested. 
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“Come ahead,” said Steve perfunc- 
torily. 

“If you keep us waiting too long, we 
will,” Connie promised. 

Outside her dressing room they 
heard Minnie Tracy say, “Keep him 
out. Tell him anything. Say that some 
of my respectable friends are with me, 
and I don’t want them to know about 
him.” 

Her maid admitted them and went 
away, presumably to find the person 
they were not to see. 

They watched her intercept an in- 
tense, black-eyed individual coming to- 
ward the star’s dressing room, with 
people making way for him as if he 
were a back-stage emperor. He threw 
an order here, patted a gleaming shoul- 
der there, and spread a smooth, vibrant 
sort of domination everywhere. At the 
woman’s message he shrugged and 
turned away, not without a forthright 
examination of the two visitors, sug- 
gestive of both amusement and im- 
patience. 

Make-up untouched, her bronze hair 
loose on her shoulders, wrapped in chif- 
fon that clung like water to her smooth- 
curved body, arms close to her sides, 
Minnie waited. She acknowledged the 
introduction of Twombley with a ges- 
ture. 

“So it’s Steve again,” she said. 
laugh had an edge that cut. 
dered when I’d see you.’ I knew I 
would.” She tore the paper seal from 
a gin bottle on her dressing table and 
filled three little glasses. “Sorry there’s 
no ginger ale.” 

Twombley saw two other bottles, 
empty, behind a silver-framed picture 
on the table—a picture of a baby boy, 
three years old or less, a boy with bold, 
handsome features, eyes that looked at 
you squarely, chin tilted out with a fine 
young show of independence. 

“Another ?” she asked, with the bottle 
poised. She filled her own, and 
dropped into the only decent chair in the 

8—Ains. 
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room with the glass in her hand. Her 
head was thrown back, eyes narrowed 
and fastened closely on Steve. 

“Steve,” she said, her voice pitched 
so that it seemed to explode just in 
front of their faces, “you’re a beast.” 

Steve flushed. 

“T wouldn’t say that,” he replied, di- 
vided between anger and an effort after 
deference. 

“I know you wouldn't,” Minnie 
agreed. “You're not likely to say un- 
kind things about yourself.” 

Twombley intervened with his esti- 
mate of the production and of her sing- 
ing. Minnie nodded, with the same 
little upward gesture of her hand. 

“Three years, Steve.. More. Good 
God!” She closed her eyes, then 
went on quickly: “But I ought to 
thank you. I wouldn’t be singing the 
lead in a thing like this if you hadn't 
shown me how to get ahead. At first 
I wouldn’t believe you meant to—teach 
me. I thought you—I thought I meaat 
something to you. I wasn’t quick to 
learn, but after a while I understood. 
I shall not forget. I’m going to keep 
the lead as long as I remember—my 
lesson. Sometimes I’ve thought I’d 
find you, Steve, and make you love me, 
because of—well, because. of every- 
thing. But that’s all over. I’ve gotten 
on.” 

She rose, swaying a little, and said to - 
Twombley : 

“You see, I speak quite frankly. 
Steve wouldn’t have brought you if he 
had cared what you’d hear.” 

There came a knock at the door. 

“What do you want?” Minnie called, 
in a voice far different from-that which 
the public heard. She started toward 
the door, reconsidered, and grasped the 
edge of her dressing table. 

“May we come in?” called a pleasant 
voice outside. 

Steve and Twombley exchanged a 
hopeless glance. 

“Connie!” said Twombley. 
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“And the others!” 

Minnie answered: 

“We? Whe?” 

“We are looking for Mr. Powell.” 

Minnie smiled derisively. 

“Everybody loves you, Steve. 
richstein’s got nothin’ on you, not a 
thing. Come in!” 

“It’s my sister, Minnie,” Steve cau- 
tioned, “and her guests.” 

Then Minnie Tracy did the impos- 
sible. She became the grande dame, 
the hostess, in an instant. She met 
them with the easiest sort of poise, and 
accepted their congratulations like a 
little princess. But Twombley saw her 
hand go out behind, reaching anxiously 
for the table edge for support. He 
tried to get them started, and would 
have succeeded but for Betsy’s interest 
in the picture. 

“What a beautiful little boy!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Minnie was leaning hard against the 
table, just in front of the mirror on 
the wall. Its lines of lights—red, white, 
and amber——-framed her like a madly 
colored halo. 

“My son,” she said, looking straight 
into Steve’s eyes, her voice rich with 
pride, scorn twisting her lips into a 
vivid curve. : 

She held out the picture to Steve, 
who took it with uncertain fingers and 
studied the finely drawn features. 

“Do you think he is like his father?” 
she asked, then said to the others: 
“Steve knows his father, you see.” 

Betsy took it from Steve’s lax hands. 

“Isn’t he splendid?” she said. 

Mary and Connie were at her side, 
the three of them intent upon the baby 
face. At the same moment each looked 
up at Steve, then at the wee body in the 
frame, and back at Steve. 

They understood. 

“You won’t care, will you,” Minnie 
said, “if I ask you to excuse me? I’m 
very tired.” 

Steve caught up with Mary in the 


Dit- 


-can I do?” 
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dim passage leading to the stage door. | 
He touched her arm, tried to find her ~~ 


¥ 


hands. 

“Mary, please——” He begged her. 

She drew away, hurrying out of his 
reach. 

“Mary, I want to tell you——” 

He heard her cross the pavement and 
slam the door of Betsy’s waiting car. 

He hung irresolutely at the dim exit, 
hurried after her and pulled open the 
door. 

“What you think of me means more 
than anything else in the world,” he 
said. 

“Steve !” 

That choking cry—so full of hurt, 
disillusionment, finality—told him. 
“To-morrow will you let me 

She shook her head and slipped away 
from his searching hands, so that he 
had to kneel to find her fingers and hold 
them to his lips. 

“TIt’s—it’s good-by, Steve.” 

Then he turned to make his way 
back to Minnie and the pictured baby. 
He had to pass the others. Some one 
stopped him. 

“I’m sorry, Steve,” said Connie, 
“sorry for you both, for almost every- 
body in the world. You're going back 
to her?” 

“Of course.” 

“That’s good. Tell her that if there’s 
anything I can ever do——” 


” 


“Thanks a lot, Connie,” he said, and ~ 


went on. 

He paused outside the door, then 
very white and straight, he entered. 

Minnie was huddled in a chair, the 
baby picture in her arms, her head bent 
over it protectingly. A smudge from 
her blackened lashes had run down 
over her cheek. She looked up, and 
hugged the silver frame closer. 

“I didn’t know,” he said. “What 

¢ 


“Nothing.” 
“But I want to.” 
“Too late.” 


- 
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“Please——” 

“You can go, that’s all.” 

“Minnie!” 

Her breast rose as if the heart be- 
neath were far too full. She started up, 
then sank back weakly. 

“Go!” she cried, with a clenched 
hand across her eyes. 

Steve drew up a broken chair, not 
touching her, just sitting still and wait- 
ing. Slowly the tight little body re- 
laxed. She looked at him wide-eyed, 
wonderingly. 

“If only you had told me,” he said. 

“You said you were coming back,” 
she answered. “I’d have, told you 
then.” 

“TI meant to, Minnie!” 

“But you didn’t!” 

“Tt’s not too late.” 


smile, despite her very evident weari- 
ness. “Let me show you, Steve.” 

She picked up a silver bell from the 
table. It brought her maid, anxious to 
finish for the night. 

“Tell Mr. Loeser to come in.” 

A moment later the back-stage 
emperor was with them. 

Minnie held out her arms—a pout 
ing, provocative smile on her lips. 

“Max, was I good to-night?” she 
asked in a childish, affected voice. 

“Very, my dear.” 

“Then kiss me. Don’t mind Steve. 
He’s only an old friend.” 

Over his shoulder her eyes told Steve 
the story. Minnie was right. It was 
too late. 

Steve stumbled out of the dim pas- 
sage into the street. The darkness 
seemed to nourish a vision that had just 


“No?” The edge was still in her been born. 
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| the most fashionable quarter of Paris, Monsieur the Dog now takes his daily 
plunge attended by garefully trained manicures and masseurs, who trim his 
dainty paws, erase the “worry” wrinkles about his tired eyes, make firm sagging 
muscles, and reduce superfluous flesh—for even His Dogship the Pekingese must 
preserve his youthful figure! At this bathing establishment the pedigreed pets meet 
none but the aristocrats of dogdom—which is one of the reasons why it has found 
such favor with the “blue-ribboned” gentry. Of course, each pampered darling 
has his own private cubicle, where he is washed with his own specially perfumed 
soap, and dried with his own towel, monogrammed in his favorite color. 
A “dog’s life,” indeed! 


RE 


Miss BLANCHE HAWKINS, the California girl who is earning her way 

through the university of that State by teaching her fellow students to 
whistle so enchantingly that they rival prima donnas—and even birds—would seem 
to disprove that old and well-known prophecy about “a whistling girl.” 


cA 


\W OMEN in Philadelphia are spending six million dollars a year on powder, 
rouge, and lip sticks, according to estimates on payment of Federal taxes 
levied on luxuries. O tempora! O meres! O Philadelphia! 
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Francois, Seigneur de Bassompierre: 


The 


HERE was a small but lively 
street fight outside a house. in 
Paris, one night, about three 


hundred years ago. The trouble started 
when a man was summarily thrown out 


of the house. Passers-by, knowing 
nothing of the rights or wrongs in the 
matter, gleefully began taking sides for 
Or against the ejected man. Paris is 
like that. It dearly loves excitement, 
_ whether or not it knows exactly what 
the fuss is about. 

There was a free-for-all mix-up. 
Then, as the guard approached, the 
crowd melted away. 

Only one man was left, and he could 
not run, because he was dead. The 
dead man’s cloak covered*his face. The 
body had fallen just outside the win- 
dow of Mademoiselle Marie d’Entra- 
gues, the prettiest woman at court, 
sweetheart of the Seigneur de Bassom- 
pierre—and coveted by King Henry 
IV. himself. 

Messengers rushed off posthaste to 
batter at Bassompierre’s door and to 
tell his servants that their master had 
been killed at the threshold of the fair 
Marie’s home. Other messengers ran 
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in the opposite direction to spread the 
news broadcast that Bassompierre had 
been found dead outside Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues’ window! Heartbroken 
servants threw themselves on the slain 
man’s body, and tenderly bore it home- 
ward, weeping as they went. Lights 
were brought.* The dead face was re- 
vealed—and proved to be that of a total 
stranger ! 

Bassompierre himself laughed louder 
than any one else at the blunder of 
his faithful servants, especially after he 
found that Marie had never even seen 
the man and that the affair had nothing 
whatever to do with her, but was the 
result of a kitchen row farther down 
the street. 

Bassompierre, as I said, was safe. 
But this was about the only escapade 
with which Marie’s name was con- 
nected that Bassompierre did not have 
a hand in, and it was only by accident 
that he was not at Marie’s house. By 
some chance, he had chosen to engage 
in another little intrigue that night with 
a different sweetheart—he had an end- 
less string of them. 

He had an even closer call at an- 
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other time. He had stopped to sup 
with his friend, the Grand Equerry, on 
his way to see Marie, and as it began 
to rain, and he had no cloak, he bor- 
rowed one, not noticing that the cloak 
bore the insignia of the Ordre du Saint 
Esprit—an insignia worn only by 
princes of the blood, or ministers of 
state. Atbout eleven o’clock he said 
good night to his friend, and hurried 
to Marie. 

The king, who vainly loved Marie, 
kept her surrounded with spies. One 
such spy caught a glimpse of the in- 
signia on Bassompierre’s cloak as he 
slipped into the back door of Marie’s 
home. Straightway, the spy rushed off 
to tell the Duke de Guise—who, also, 
vainly loved Marie. The duke sent two 
valets to identify the wearer of the 
cloak, when he should leave the house. 

Cramped and «sleepy, the  valets 
waited faithfully until four in the 
morning, when Bassompierre crept 
quietly out of the door. Luckily, he 
saw the watchers first. Wrapping the 
borrowed cloak about his face, he 
dashed by them before they could iden- 
tify him. The cloak, however, was fa- 
miliar to them, and they hastened to 
tell the duke that the gallant was the 
Grand Equerry himself. 

Early in the morning, Guise presented 
himself at the Grand Equerry’s door. 
He was told that the equerry could see 
no one, as he was in bed with a bad 
toothache. This tale, seemingly, con- 
firmed his suspicions. 

“A good joke on Bassompierre,” he 
said. “I'll go and tell him Marie 
d’Entragues does not love him as ex- 
clusively as we have thought.” 

So he hurried to Bassompierre’s 
apartments to tell him the Grand 
Equerry had superseded him in the 
lovely Marie’s heart, and called his 
valet to verify this statement. In- 
wardly laughing, Bassompierre_ pre- 
tended to be most disconsolate at ‘Ma- 
rie’s fickleness. 


During the whole interview, he re- 
mained seated. He had to, because he 
was sitting on the borrowed cloak, and 
he did not dare rise lest the emblem of 
the Grand Equerry should destroy his 
alibi! He knew that the king was only 
waiting to catch him in some such es- 
capade, to remove him forever from 
the reach of Mademoiselle d’Entragues. 
And he knew that ‘the Duke de Guise 
would dearly love to help in the catch- 
ing. 

So Bassompierre sat still. 

The midnight visit, consequently, was 
laid at the Grand Equerry’s door. He 
did not deny it. He was foolishly 
proud to be teased about it by his 
friends. So the king and Guise turned 
their jealousy temporarily from Bas- 
sompierre to the Grand Equerry; and 
the former was able to continue his se- 
cret visits to Marie undisturbed. é‘ 

Such was Bassompierre. But he was 
much more. Handsome, reckless, brave 
and fun-loving, he dashed through 
French history, cutting a gay pathway 
through hundreds of hearts, and leav- 
ing them broken and bleeding behind 
him. He was one of the greatest lovers 
the world has ever known. 

Fortune was kind to Francois Bas- 
sompierre from the first. -He sprang 
from one of the oldest and most illus- 
trious families of Lorraine. He was 
born at “four o’clock in the morning” 
on Palm Sunday, April 12, 1579. Es- 
pecial care was taken in his education 
and he was sent to the University of 
Pont-a-Mousson. His unusual knowl- 
edge of Italian, Spanish, and German, 
as well as French, served him well later. 
He was also an excellent musician, and 
a most graceful dancer. 

On his return from a trip to Italy, 
his family went to Paris for a visit. 
Young Francois was about twenty at 
the time. He attracted attention wher- 
ever he went, and soon had a host of 
friends at court. 

The king, Henry IV.—Henry of Na- 
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varre—was ill at the time with a car- 
buncle on his neck, which caused him 
much suffering. He was away from 
Paris, stopping at the chateau of his 
sweetheart, Gabrielle d’Estées, Duchess 
de Beaufort, whom he intended to 
marry as soon as he should be able to 
rid himself of his wife, Marguerite de 
Valois. 

Some of the brilliant young men of 
the court got up a-ballet wherewith to 
amuse the pain-stricken monarch. 
Francois’ handsome face and graceful 
figure caused him to be chosen as one 
of the dancers, and he became at once 
a ringleader in the fun. At his sugges- 
tion, the ballet appeared as_ barbers. 
This was a joke on the king, whose 
own barber was treating him for the 
ailment on his neck. 

Henry roared with delight at the bal- 
let, and demanded that Bassompierre 
be presented to him. 

“He then presented me to the duch- 
ess,” writes the young gallant, “whose 
gown I kissed.” 

Ere long, Francois had established 
himself firmly in the good graces of the 
king—and still more in the good graces 
of the duchess. 

Henry ordered him to amuse the 
duchess while he himself was away at 
the chase. This Francois was more 
than willing to do. Indeed, he found 
it very easy to console the duchess for 
the kjng’s absences. They traveled 
toward Paris together in her barge, 
“that she might perform her Easter 
devotions,” but before the end of the 
journey, the duchess was taken ill and 
died. 

Bassompierre had the unhappy task 
of felling the sad news to the king, who 
was truly heartbroken. 

About this time, the monarch talked 
of arranging a marriage for Bassom- 
pierre with Mademoiselle de Rohan. 
The damsel, it seemed, was quite ready 
to fall into Francois’ arms; but the 
youthful King of Hearts was in no 
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hurry to tie himself to a wife. He was 
having too good a time to settle down. 

Besieged with flattering  atten- 
tions from the loveliest women in 
all Henry’s gay court, he turned his 
back on them for a time and played at 
falling in love with Mademoiselle de 
Bourbonne of Lorraine. This affair 
flamed up luridly, but Bassompierre — 
soon stamped out its ashes and strode 
on, leaving heartbroken little Mademoi- 
selle de Bourbonne to get over her love 
for him as best she could. 

He had forgotten her for the charms 
of another woman,’ whose name he 
guarded so carefully that we know her 
only as “Raverie.” In his “Memoirs,” 
Bassompierre speaks of her often by 
this name, and while the intrigue lasted 
it was evidently most absorbing and 
turgid. But, doubtless for some excel- 
lent reason, the Great Lover kept her 
name a secret always. Perhaps it was 
too exalted to be mentioned even in a 
whisper! Who knows? 

At any rate, she loved him with all 
her heart, and Bassompierre gallantly 
kept her secret. 

Through all these dallyings, the 
much-loved Lothario never forgot that 
he was in the king’s service. And his 
brilliant sword was unsheathed again 
and again for Henry. 

It is almost a pity that he must be 
forever remembered as a King of 
Hearts, for he was also so brave and 
splendid a soldier, so inspiring an ad- 
venturer, so clever a diplomat. He em- 
barked on many difficult missions, and 
he always brought every task he under- 
took to a successful conclusion. But 
in spite of his great gifts, and the val- 
uable use to which he put them, he 
was over and above all a man of fash- 
ion. 

He loved the life at court. He was a 
reckless gambler. He loved good din- 
ners, rare wines, fine clothes, ostenta- 
tion. His rooms were always most lux- 
urious. His long, blond curls were for- 
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ever dressed in the height of fashion. 
He adored falling in love. 

In January, 1604, the king sent Bas- 
sompierre to Prague. His duties kept 
him in that vicinity long enough for 
him to fall in love with the daughter of 
the burgrave of Karlstein—Prestowitz 
—at whose house he dined. 

The daughter was a little widow of 
eighteen, named Esther. After one look 
at the dashing Bassompierre, she for- 
got her grief forever, and gave her 
youthful heart unreservedly inté the 
blond courtier’s keeping. He contin- 
ued to play with it, under the nose of 
the unsuspecting burgrave, until, his 
business at an end, he was obliged to 
leave Karlstein. Before going, he ex- 
acted a promise from Esther that she 
would join him at Prague within a few 
days. 

But the burgrave fell seriously ill, 
and his little daughter had to stay and 
nurse him. 


disguised himself, and returned secretly 


to Esther. For more than a week she 
kept him concealed in a room next her 
own. While the poor burgrave, know- 
ing nothing of it all, peevishly won- 
dered why his usually attentive daugh- 
ter so neglected him at a time when he 
most needed her .ministrations. 

After eight days of bliss, Bassom- 
pierre began to feel prickings of con- 
science—either that, or Esther’s adora- 
tion commenced to weary him. At any 
rate, he tore himself from her arms and 
left her, promising, however, to return. 

Probably he really meant to, but, un- 
fortunately, he met some beautiful 
women at a house party in the country, 
and, somehow, they blotted out Esther’s 
memory until it became a mere rain- 
bow after the storm of passion that had 
evoked it. So—he did not return! 

Just about this time he played one 
of the naughtiest pranks of his very 
naughty career. 

He and a friend.of his, named Ross- 
worm, had occasion to stop at an inn 


So, instead, Bassompierre- 


for.dinner. The innkeeper had a couple 
of daughters who were famous for their 
beauty. The two young men had heard 
much’ of them. They stopped their 
coach within two hundred feet of the 
inn, but out of sight of it, and walked 
up to the door. They found the land- 
lord rather drunk. They helped him. 
to become more so. 

When he was quite drunk enough for 
their purpose, they offered to buy his 
two daughters for a hundred ducats! 
The father agreed. He would have 
agreed to anything by that time. He 
sent for the girls. As soon as they ap- 
peared, the two gallants seized their pur- 
chases and started to carry them off. 
The girls screamed and kicked—though 
rather feebly, perhaps. At this, the 
mists cleared sufficiently from the be- 
fuddled father’s brain for him to jump 
up and shout: 

“Murder! Thieves! Murder!” 

A crowd collected outside. Things 
looked badly for Bassompierre and his 
friend. But they were resourceful 
scalawags. Scowling as fiercely as pos- 
sible at the innkeeper, they threatened 
to run him through unless he told his 
friends that he had been “joking,” and 
that nothing was the matter. 

In order to lend force to these threats, 
the youths pricked him lightly with their 
poniards from behind, where the vil- 
lagers could not see. They made their 
trembling host precede them to the door, 
and bid them a fond farewell. 

“These are my friends; don’t hurt 
them,” he whined, to the accompani- 
ment of a couple of poniard points hid- 
den underneath his smock and threat- 
ening his back at every word. 

The crowd were not entirely fooled, 
however, for the two lads had gone only 
a few paces, when bedlam broke loose. 

“Into this we threw ourselves,” 
writes Bassompierre, “and were soon in 
safety in the old town, after having 
escaped from the paws of more than 
four hundred people.” 
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The gay and much-loved and much- 
loving adventurer danced gleefully into 
the maddest scrapes and always came 
out of them unscathed. ; 

For instance, during the time of the 
Grand Equerry’s marriage festivities, 
an edict went forth that no one was to 
go through the town masked. Bas- 
sompierre and some boon companions 
decided to try it. They galloped 
through the main streets like mad, 
flaunting their masked faces before 
every one. The constables got after 
them. But they beat up the constables 
and a tremendous street row resulted. 
Finally the chief justice appeared and 
demanded quiet. 

Thereupon Bassompierre, though en- 
tirely in the wrong, made such an elo- 
quent speech in defense of his friends 
that they were all allowed to go scot- 
free and a hundred and fifty “innocent 
bystanders” were sent to jail for a fort- 
night. 

During one of Bassompierre’s visits 
to his aunt, the Abbess of Epinal, he 
met his cousin, Yolande de Lioron. 
Their flirtation ripened into love, and 
for a time Bassompierre forgot all his 
other sweethearts. But, as was ever 
the case, he soon forgot Yolande for 
another. 

This brings us to Marie d’Entragues, 
of whom I have told you. She was the 
younger sister of Madame de Verneuil, 
reigning favorite of the king. 

Bassompierre was at this time 
twenty-five years old, and the most pop- 
ular man at court. His gay, buoyant 
spirits made the king seek his compan- 
ionship. His kindliness and warm 
heart brought him the friendship of 
every one about him. His life at court 
was, as he himself says, “most delight- 
ful.” . 

Marie d’Entragues was called by 
many the prettiest woman at court. 
She was blessed with crowds of ad- 
mirers. Even Henry IV. himself cov- 
‘eted her favor. But she fell deeply in 


love with Bassompierre, and he with 
her. 

Their courtship was carried on under 
great difficulties. They had to meet se- 
cretly for a number of reasons, prin- 
cipally to avoid the watchful-eyes of 
Marie’s mother, who knew that a match 
between the two would displease the 
king. 

For many years the pair loved each 
other devotedly, even if not exclusively. 
The ,intrigue was continually fraught 
with danger and with worry. I have 
already told you how near Bassompierre 
came to losing both Marie’s love and 
his favor at court, through the escapade 
of the Grand Equerry’s coat. There 
were many such escapades, and Marie 
was generally at the other end of them. 

The king, who still hoped to win Ma- 
rie’s love for himself, complained. bit- 
terly: 

“Entragues despises us all 
dotes on Bassompierre !” 

During a tournament at the Louvre, 
the Duke de Guise took up the cudgels 
for the king and fought a duel with 
Marie’s lover. 

When Bassompierre was wounded 
every one wept. 

“T nearly lost my eyesight,” he 
writes. “Then the king ordered the 
tournament stopped. He never per- 
mitted another. It was the first one in 
open field in a hundred years.” 

Though the duel had been stopped 
before any serious damage was done, 
Bassompierre had the upper hand. He 
was the hero of the hour. The ladies 
of the court took turns sitting by his 
bedside. Even Mademoiselle de Guise, 
sister of the duke who’ had fought him, 
nursed him continually. 

The king, full of repentance for his 
jealousy, came often to see him. 

“By Easter, though he was still lame, 
he was able to challenge the Marquis 
de Cceuvres to a duel,” writes Noel Wil- 
liams. 

The marquis had played traitor to 


and 
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his friend, and picked up one of Marie’s 
notes to her lover. Bassompierre de- 
manded it at the point of his sword: 
But De Cceuvres managed to get it to 
the king first. 

Again Bassompierre was ordered to 
stop fighting—this time by Marie. But 
it was too late. The king, enraged, 
forbade Bassompierre the court. No 
less a person than the queen interceded 
for him, and he was once’ more ad- 
mitted to favor. 


Then came an interlude in the shape 


of an affair with Madame de Fussé— 
at the Plombiére Baths. This caused a 
violent quarrel between himself and 
Marie; and Bassompierre broke with 
the latter, only to make up later, in 
Paris. The pair now found themselves 
more in love than ever. 

3assompierre had, many offers of 
marriage from the parents of attractive 
daughters. But none of them appealed 
to him. 

Finally, the constable of France of- 
fered his daughter, Charlotte Mar- 
guerite de Montmorency. Bassompierre 
happened to be on the outs with Marie 
at the moment, and had the firm in- 
tention of accepting the constable’s 
offer; but here, again, the king inter- 
fered. 

He, also, coveted Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency and said so in no uncer- 
tain terms. Quite frankly he ex- 
plained to Bassompierre that if he mar- 
ried the girlyand she loved him, Henry 
himself would be obliged to hate Bas- 
sompierre; and if she were by chance 
to love the king instead, her husband 
would hate the king. —~ : 

Therefore, the king proposed to 
marry the girl to some one other than 
Bassompierre. In this way only, he 
said naively, could he keep Bassom- 
pierre’s friendship. 

Bassompierre was furious. But he 
had to obey the king, and the engage- 
ment was called off. 

Poor Charlotte was forced to marry 


the Prince de Condé. But there the 
king made a mistake; for Condé, learn- 
ing of Henry’s infatuation for his bride, 
whisked her out of harm’s way and into 
Spain. So Bassompierre was avenged 
in a measure. 

To soothe his battered heart, he be- 
came a frenzied gambler. But he al- 
ways won, so little harm was done to 
his pocketbook. In spite of his luck at 


-cards, he was still regarded as “the most 


amiable gentleman at court.” 

He was always useful, too, for his 
knowledge of languages and his de- 
lightful manners and good looks made 
him in especial demand whenever for- 
eigners were to be entertained. Women 
continued to idolize him. 

In 1630, he secretly married the Prin- 
cess de Conti—who as Mademoiselle de 
Guise had once nursed him. back to 
health. This union lasted thirty years. 
Bassompierre kept discreetly silent 
about it, as he did about his other af- 
fairs. The women he loved most he 
said least about; in fact, he mentioned 
their names as little as possible. 

When the king was assassinated, 
Bassompierre was utterly heartbroken. 
In his sovereign’s valiant service he had 
risen to be Marshal of France. More 
than this, except when their love af- 
fairs clashed, the king had always been 
his good friend. 

After Louis XIII. mounted the 
throne, Bassompierre continued in fa- 
vor, but Richelieu became his political 
enemy, and finally had him put in 
prison. 

Before giving up his freedom, Bas- 
sompierre loyally burned no less than 
six thousand love letters, which had 
accumulated during his gay and happy 
life. 

Untiring efforts to obtain his free- 
dom were made by his myriads of warm 
friends, but Richelieu was always able 
to circumvent these efforts; so the re- 
lease was twelve years in getting to the 
prisoner, 
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When Richelieu died, and Bassom- 
pierre finally breathed the air of free- 
dom again, Madame de Mottville re- 
marked that “the remains of Marshal 
de Bassompierre are worth more than 
the most polished youth of this time.” 

He lived to enjoy but four years of 
reinstatement, for in October, 1646, he 
died. R 

He had been a roisterer, a libertine. 
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He had not a moral to his back, in the 7 


generally accepted use of the term. But 7 


with it all his was a joyous, reckless, 
happy, square sort of wickedness. He 
made everybody happy—and there was 
not one mean or small thing about 
him. 
How many people, even those who 
are much less wicked, can have that sai¢ 
of them? : 


- 


MBE-. MARGOT ASQUITH, whose famous diary was one of the most-talked- 
of books of last year and whose visit to America was an equally important 
event of this year, charmed her first audience not by her caustic wit, but by the 
tact and graciousness which have served her in good stead in diplomatic circles, 
It was that same tact which crushed a rash young American actress traveling 
in England, who expressed, in no uncertain terms, her opinion of the Asquiths to 
Margot herself—whom she did not recognize. Margot, defended her -husband 
and herself, without revealing her identity—and invited the actress to tea. Later 
on, over the teacups, the actress: learned that her hostess was the. “serpent- 
tongued” Margot! 
And Mrs. Asquith, who might well have paraphrased the words of her” 
daughter, the Princess Bibesco, by saying: “You have only yourself to blame,” 
said—nothing. 


HE Princess Galitzine, of royal Russian blood, who long before the Russian 
Revolution won recognition as a miniature artist, is now earning her living in 
London as a professional designer. Flowers made of heavy silk, painted in oils, 
and rendered waterproof and durable by a special process, are cleverly used as 
hair bands and wreaths for hats. Besides novelties of various kinds, the princess 
has sold great numbers of hand-painted dresses which have found favor with the 
smart sets of both London and New York. 


Pp 


ig is interesting to note that Gainsborough painted the “Blue Boy’—which is @ 
portrait of Master Buttall, the son of a prosperous ironmonger of London— 
to refute the theory of academicians of one hundred and fifty years ago that no 
portrait with blue as its dominant color could be successfully made. Gainsborough 
himself, it is said, did not think the portrait would be of any value as a work of art. 
Yet, it was sold last year to an American for over six hundred thousand dollars! 
The painting, which was the property of the Duke of Westminster, hung for 
many years in Grosvenor House, London, and great crowds gathered to see it 
during the farewell.exhibition which preceded its transatlantic journey. The regret 
of the English at losing the portrait was as great as America’s joy in adding it to 
the long list of American art possessions, 
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the Fair 


By Ralph Cobino 








TEVENS and his fiancée, Mildred 
S Linton, had spent the afternoon 
at an Oriental Fair held in aid 
of a local charity, The City Park was 
a medley of color and noise, The East 
had been brought to the West and 
spilled in a heterogeneous mass upon the 
greensward. Japanese women, Chinese 
mandarins, Siamese beggars jostled one 
another on the footpaths. It was a day 
of make-believe with adults for players. 
A café near the entrance gate gave 
Stevens and Mildred Linton a chance 
to escape from the crowd. A band of 
Bedouin chiefs discoursed about music 
at the far end of the tent. ° 

“I suppose this sort-of thing makes 
pots of money,” Stevens said. ‘“Extra- 
ordinary how people like making fools 
of themselves.” He glanced at Mildred 
and amended: “I’m grateful to them, 
though. They’ve given me the chance 
of an extra hour of your company.” 

“That atones for your suffering?” 
she laughed. 

“Amply. An hour with you-— 
Stevens broke off abruptly, conscious of 
a sudden silence in the tent. 

The persistent blare of the band had 
ceased. One of the Bedouin chiefs had 
stepped apart from the others. He 
plucked at the strings of -his instru- 
ment, slowly at first, then rapidly. The 
sound was rhythmic and even like the 
beat of a horse’s feet on the sand of the 
desert. Presently he began to sing 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘Bedouin Love Song.” 


” 


“From the desert. 1 come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire.” 


The ‘words were familiar to most of 
the people. The air was unusual. It 
was full of a strange cadence that 
brought the East close. For the first 
time during the afternoon Stevens for- 
got that the fair was a mere matter 
of make-up. The singer had suggested 
reaches of desert sand gleaming under 
the moon, with a solitary horseman 
galloping to the place of his desire. 

The voice rose and fell throbbingly. 
“Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.” 


After the voice had ceased the rhyth- 
mic plucking of strings continued, 


‘ growing faint and fainter, like the 


sound of a horse’s feet heard in the 
distance. Then silence. 

“The man’s an artist,” Stevens com- 
mented. He bent toward his com- 
panion. “He expressed what some of 
us can only feel. I’ve never been able 
to find words that were adequate. I’ve 
been dumb when I wanted to tell you 
what that Bedouin fellow would tell his 
lady when he reached her.” Stevens 
was speaking under cover of the blare 
of the band which once more filled the 
tent.. “Just imagine I’ve grown elo- 
quent for once. It isn’t necessary, 
though. You know I’m like a grateful 
dog always at your beck and call.” 
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“*A very gallant lover!” she quoted 
under her breath. Then she added 
hurriedly: ‘“You’re a_ brick, Jack. 
Eloquence doesn’t matter since you are 
you.” 

She glanced at her watch and rose 
to her feet, laughing at his dismayed 
face. 

“You'll come around after dinner. 
Can’t you be patient for an hour or 
two?” 

“No,” he told her emphatically. 

She was laughing at his emphasis as 
they moved toward her car. It was not 
until she was seated and Stevens was 
closing the door that she noticed the 
sudden gravity of his face. She bent 
to the window. 

“What's the matter, Jack? You were 
surely only joking just now.” 

“Surely,” he assented. “I’ll be round 
after dinner.” 

The car jerked and started. Stevens 
looked after it till it was lost in the 
crowd of traffic. He was thinking how 
illusive time could be. A few minutes 
ago he and Mildred had laughed to- 
gether. Now, since he had caught sight 
of a man’s face in the crowd, laughter 
seemed as remote as the stars. He 
turned back into the throng. He 
wanted to assure himself that his eyes 
had not tricked him. 

An avenue of cardboard houses and 
stalls led him into the heart of the fair. 
As evening came on the crowd in- 
creased. It was not easy to seek for 
one man in the tumult, but Stevens per- 
sisted, his face doggedly set. Dusk was 
heralded by a multitude of paper lan- 
terns, swinging hither and thither in 
the breeze. Faces came and went in the 
shifting light, illumined momentarily, 
then lost in the shadows. One face, 
appearing for a moment, brought an 
exclamation to Stevens’ lips. 

“IT wasn’t mistaken.” 

He swerved suddenly. 

“Hello, Rogers. You've altered, but 
not past recognition.” 
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The man halted. His eyes were mo- 
mentarily puzzled. They cleared when 
Stevens tilted his head back, standing 
full in the light of a swinging lantern. 

“Stevens! You were in my thoughts 
a moment ago.” 

The throng about them jostled and 
pushed. They were besieged by an in- 
vading tide of humanity. 

“Let’s get out of this,” Stevens said. 

The other man assented with a ges- 
ture. His face, like Stevens’, had be- 
come sternly set. Emotion dogged at 
the heels of both men. Their sentences 
slipped away into silence till they came 
to the park gates and Stevens hailed a 
taxi. ; 

“We'll go to my rooms,” Stevens 
suggested. “There we'll be sure of 
privacy.” As the taxi began to thread 
its way in and out of the traffic he 
touched Rogers on the arm. “You're 
real, I suppose. Not an apparition?” 

“I’m real enough. Did you—did 
people believe that story of my death . 
out in the wilds?” 

“Absolutely.” 

The word had the effect of a closed 
door. ‘It shut off the past irrevocably. 
To-day loomed against an impenetrable 
background. ' 

“They believed, and time set the sea 
on their belief. It’s eight years since 
you were heard of.” 

The taxi sped to the end of Park 
Avenue before Rogers said: 

“And Mildred—did she believe it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Once again the word held its irrev- 
ocable quality. Because of it both 
men sat silent till the taxi reached its 
destination, and they gained the privacy 
of Stevens’ room. 

“She wiped me out of the picture 
straight off?” Rogers questioned then. 

“No,” Stevens said slowly. “It was 
years before you faded from the can- 
vas.” 

Rogers lighted a cigarette with an 
unsteady hand. 
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“Suffered, did she?” 

Stevens nodded. At the moment he 
was afraid his voice might trick him, 
showing the stress of his thoughts. 

Rogers bent forward in his seat. 

“Let me tell you things. I drifted 
with the crowd into the park this after- 
noon, hardly knowing what I was do- 
ing. I wanted to make plans for my 
next move. You came into my 
thoughts as a man who would help me 
get miy bearings. Then your voice 
hailed me. I’ve been silent so long that 
now I feel like a flooded river bursting 
its bounds. I’ve got to talk.” 

Stevens nodded, his eyes on the fire. 

“I went away because I was an utter 
failure. I hadn’t business genius. I 
experimented with the money my father 
left, and lost it, every cent of it. You 
knew all this before, but you must listen 
to it again. I’ve the right to speech 
Silence !” 
He lifted his hand, and let it fall on the 
arm of his chair. “TI tell you silence 
can hurt like a thong on naked flesh. 
But for Mildred I couldn’t have stood 
it.” 


after eight years’ silence. 


Stevens’ eyes went to the wall be- 
hind Rogers. A portrait of Mildred 
Linton hung there. The shadow of 
Rogers’ head fell across it like a screen. 

“If ever two people cared for each 
other in this world she and I did. She 
would have stuck to me through thick 
and thin. But I wasn’t cad enough to 
tie her down to a failure. When I had 
paid my creditors I went out of the 
world pretty near as naked as I came 
into it.” 

Stevens made no attempt to break 
the ensuing pause. And presently 
Rogers’ sentences came again, hurried, 
almost breathless. 

“IT went away to make good. I 
wanted to come back to Mildred Linton 
a man who had climbed again to the 
top of the ladder. God! how I dreamed 
of success! The thought of seeing 
Mildred again was about me like the 


breath of the wind, like the heat of 
the sun. Well”—he tossed his ciragette 
end into the fire—‘“the dreams were 
all. The reality never came. A rumor 
of my death filtered over here from the 
back of beyond. -It’s easy to concoct 
plausible rumors ovet yonder. People 
don’t ask many questions. Four years 
after | went away I had ceased to exist 
as far as the folks over here were con- 
cerned.” 

Rogers shifted in his seat.. His 
shadow moved from Mildred’s portrait. 
Stevens involuntarily glanced up at it. 

“I drifted into various parts of the 
world, picking up a job here and a job 
there. I settled finally on one of the 
Pacific islands. There I have at least 
a means of decent living. You couldn’t 
call it success, but it gives the lie to 
utter failure. I’ve a house of my own 
and do a little trading. And life in the 
tropics has its own charm.” 

Rogers paused for a moment, staring 
at the ground. When his next sen- 
tences came his voice held a new note. 

“All those years I had thought of my 
own outlook in regard to Mildred. It: 
came on me with a flash one day that 
there was another point-of view—Mil- 
dred’s. She—she cared once. Was it 
conceivable that she had gone on car- 
ing? My house is down near the shore, 
and all night long I could hear the thur- 
der of the surf against the coral reefs. 
I used fo fancy the waves kept calling, 
‘Go to her. It’s for her to decide. It’s 
for her to decide.” Week after week 
the words kept hammering at my ears. 
Imagination? Folly? . Yes, probably. 
But here I am. It’s for Mildred to de- 
cide.” 

Stevens shifted his chair slightly. 
Infinite pity moved him. He himself 
held the prize that Rogers had come 
over half the world to seek. The other 
man’s voice seemed remote, unreal. He 
called from a forgotten past. 

“She—is unmarried still?” 
asked. 


Rogers 
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“Yes,” Stevens assented. 

Rogers leaned upon the chair arms, 
stooping forward so that his eyes 
pierced Stevens’, demanding truth even 
though it should stab. 

“Is there any one else in her life 
now?” 

Speech seemed suddenly futile. 
Truth could travel without the halting 
vehicle of words. It was inherent in 
the sudden stillness of the room. 
Silence took on the semblance of sound, 
carrying its message. 

With a quick jerk of his hand 
Stevens pointed to the wall above 
Rogers’ head. From its frame Mildred 
Linton’s face stared down at both men. 
Shifting firelight gave the picture a 
semblance of movement, as if the 
eyelids flickered in sharp stress of feel- 
ing. 

Stevens’ voice broke the intolerable 
silence. 

“Eight years since you left. You 
must understand that time can heal. 
She suffered when you went, and long 
afterward. Man, are you _ selfless 
enough to rejoice that since one day 
went down in darkness another has 
dawned for her?” 

Rogers sat hunched up in his chair. 
The energy that had brought him half- 
way across the globe seemed suddenly 
stripped from him. He was momen- 
tarily stunned, inert. 

“I’m trying to push myself out of 
the picture,” Stevens said presently. 
“I’m thinking of Mildred. We’ve both 
got to think of her. If it would be for 
her happiness I’d step aside for you. 
God knows I speak the truth when I 
say that.” 

Rogers’ eyes lifted then, probing, 
questioning. 

“But you feel that her happiness lies 
in your staying, and my going?” 

Stevens made a gesture of affirma- 
tion. Pity for this other man swept 
him like a flood. But Mildred’s voice 
as he had heard it earlier in the after- 
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noon moved him inexorably. “ ‘A’ very 
gallant lover!’” she had quoted. And 
she had said afterward: “Eloquence 
doesn’t matter since you are you,” 
Once she had loved this man who sat ~ 
opposite. Now the victor’s wreath lay © 
upon his own brow. 

Stevens took a case from his pocket, 
opened it, and held it toward Rogers. 

“This was done soon after we were 
engaged. I want you to tell me if it’s 
the face of a happy woman.” 

Rogers held out his hand for the 
case. His eyes were bent upon the 
miniature and Stevens could not see 
their expression. 

“She was a beautiful girl,” Rogers 
said at last. “Now her womanhood 
is radiant.” His voice was like the me- 
notonous beating of one note. ‘Thanks 
for showing me this. I shall remem- 
ber it when I’m back on my island.” 
He moved his shoulders as if he ad- 
justed them to the lifting of a weight. 
“Have you a time-table?” he asked, 
and added quickly, interrupting 
Stevens’ exclamation, “I owe it to Mil- 
dred to get off the picture at once.” 

Again Stevens felt the futility of 
words. They were like frothing waves 
beating about an immutable rock. For. 
Mildred’s sake Rogers must slip back 
into the past. Life was pulsing in his 
veins, yet he must remain a memory 
only. The tragedy of it brought 
Stevens’ hand heavily down on the 
other’s shoulder. 

“You don’t blame me?” 

“Not you; only life, and myself. 
Misfortune has always loved me.” He 
swung around quickly, holding out his 
hand. “You've run straight, Stevens. 
I must abide by my own mistake.” His 
lips twisted queerly. “I can’t even send 
Mildred a message. Dead men are 
dumb.” 


A clock on the mantelpiece struck the 


‘hour. Rogers turned again to his study 


of the train service, Prosaic sentences ~ 
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about means of transit served as a 
screen for the stress of the moment. | 

“My train leaves at ten,” he said 
presently. “With decent confections I 
ought to be back on board ship this 
time to-morrow. Good-by, and good 
luck.” 

The hours that passed between 
Stevens’ meeting with Mildred at the 
fair and his meeting with her after 
dinner had the semblance of days. 
Circumstances made them momentous. 
On his way to the Lintons’ house he 
reminded himself that he must guard 
against preoccupation. He must drag 
truant thoughts away from visions of 
a man slipping back into exile and ob- 
livion. 

For once he was glad to find a guest 
with Mildred; a-chattering acquaint- 
ance who filled every pause with shreds 
of gossip. He and Mildred were soon 
swamped by the persistent flow of talk. 
They fell silent, an audience merely. 
When they were left alone finally 
Stevens pulled himself together with a 
jerk. 

“That show this afternoon was a hit. 
People enjoyed trying to be some one 
else. Did you see Mrs. Martin dressed 
as a Japanese girl? She waddled and 
smirked adorably. And Jim Long as 
a Chinese coolie? Those Bedouin 
chaps, too——” 

He realized that she was scarcely 
listening. She sat with her chin 
propped on her hands, staring into the 
fire. 

“They'll make as much money as they 
want,” Stevens went on. “To-night 
they have the park tricked out with 
colored lanterns.” His voice ran on 
" persistently. 

“Don’t, Jack!” she cried suddenly. 

He looked at her, amazed. 

“Don’t talk about the fair. 
my nerves.” 

There was a quick change of expres- 
sion,in his face. She bent forward, 
touching his hand. 


It got on 


“I’m sorry, Jack. 
night.” 

“Why?” he asked. His voice was 
tense. He felt like a man who has 
come abruptly to the brink of a preci- 
pice. 

With a gesture she seemed to push 
his question aside. 

“Why?” he persisted, and then went 
on quickly: “I must know, Mildred.” 

There was something electrical in the 
air of the room. 

“I saw a man I shad thought dead.” 
Mildred’s quickly uttered’ sentence 
seemed to echo from every corner. 

They were on their feet now. Their 
eyes met, questioned, fell away each 
from the other’s, aghast. 

“When did you see——” 
spoke through dry lips. 

“After I left you. The car went 
slowly because of the traffic. We were 
moving close to the park railings, and 
just on the other side I—saw him.” 
She came close to Stevens. “Why 
don’t you ask me who it was I saw? 
Why do you—why do you look as if 
you knew? Surely it was an illusion.” 

Stevens’ thoughts groped like-a man 
lost in a maze. They refused to be 
orderly. A few shreds and fragments 
floated through his brain—Rogers 
lighting a cigarette with a shaking 
hand; .and his voice, “Suffered, did 
she?”—Mildred’s photograph on the 
wall, and the way the shadow of 
Rogers’ head had half hidden it—the 
sound of Rogers’ retreating footsteps 
growing fainter along the street. 

“It was no illusion,” Stevens said 
suddenly. He felt that he listened to 
his own voice as to another man’s. The 
timbre of it was unfamiliar—harsh. 

He went on, speaking slowly, delib- 
erately. 

“He came to my rooms. We had a 
talk together. The rumor of his death 
was false. He’d had no luck so he let 
it stand.” Stevens’ voice ran on, with 
its new, metallic note. He repeated 


I’m on edge to- 


Stevens 
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Rogers’ sentences by rote, parrotlike. 
He grew to dread the end of his story. 
Silence would follow. And _ to-night 
silence was intolerable. 

His recital dragged, halted. His last 
sentences showed Rogers slipping back 
into his irrevocable past. He saw Mil- 
dred put her hand to her eyes, hiding 
them, and he added hurriedly: 

“There’s a gleam of light for him, 
He’s no longer down and out. He has 
made some sort of position for himself 
out there. He has his own bungalow 
down near the sea. And the climate’s 
superb.” Stevens’ voice ran on, offer- 
ing shreds of comfort. It was like 
decking a starving man with flowers. 

He realized that she was not listen- 
ing. She was remote from him, caught 
and held in a mesh of memory. She 
had moved to the far side of the room 
and the width of the floor lay between 
them. A chasm—the word leaped to 
his brain. It was like a lamp held 
aloft, sending a flash of light into every 
part of his consciousness. 

Something of his thought must have 
spoken from his eyes. He saw her 
shrink back against the wall. 

“Mildred!” The hoarseness of his 
voice made it inaudible. With an effort 
he lifted it. “Mildred—did you want 
him to stay?” 

He moved a step toward her. 

“T didn’t realize. I was fool enough 
to think you would rather he went 
away.” 

She suddenly found her voice. It 
pleaded, was nothing save entreaty. 

“Can’t you understand?” she said. 

Illumination—again it half blinded 
him. Rogers’ irrevocable past was 
transmuted into sudden glory. Irrev- 
ocable—the word was dust, negligible. 
He had but to step back into Mildred’s 
life to capture it, to send all else head- 
long into oblivion. He held the key 
of the inmost chamber. 

She struggled for words, for some 
utterance that could show her inevitable 


choice. They failed her. She was) 
dumbly eloquent. He saw her head © 


bow in a sudden storm of weeping. 

The striking of a clock was a chal- 
lenge. It called to Stevens as the 
reveille calls a sleeping soldier. He 
answered, head high, and shoulders 
rigid. 

“It’s all right, Mildred. Don’t you 
worry.” 

From the doorway he looked back at 
her. She still bowed under the weight 
of her revelation. He closed the door 
noiselessly. In a minute he was out in 
the street, hailing a taxi. 

The car came in answer to his call. 

“Drive to West Point Station,” 
Stevens said. 

Presently he was slipping rapidly 
through the streets. He glanced at his 
watch in the glare of an arc lamp. Time 
and he ran a race, neck and neck. 

The car ran presently alongside the 
illuminated fair ground. He saw the 
avenue of stalls where he and Rogers 
had met a few hours ago. Hours? 
They seemed months, years. From the 
Bedouin tent music still came persist- 
ently. The whole thing showed like a 
picture on a screen, then vanished into 
darkness. : 

At the station Stevens fought his way 
through hurrying crowds. He reached 
the departing train and went from com- 
partment to compartment until he found 
the man he sought. 

Rogers listened in amazement to 
Stevens’ first hurried sentence. 

“Don’t play with me,” Rogers said. 
“I’m going away. Let that suffice.” 

“You’re not going away—unless you 
mean to spoil Mildred Linton’s life.” 

Rogers had stepped from the train 
to the platform. There were still a 
few minutes before the time of de- 
parture. The crowds had ceased to 
exist for them both. It was an ele- 
mental moment. The trappings of con- 
vention fell away, leaving them face to 
face with their crisis. 
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“IT went to her after you left,” 
Stevens said. “She told me that she’d 
seen you. Her car slowed down going 
by the park railing. She saw your face 
in the crowd.” Stevens’ voice halted, 
came again hoarsely. “You believe me 
when I say I thought I was doing the 
best for her when I sent you away this 
afternoon ?” : 

“Yes,” Rogers told him. “I know an 
honest man when I see him.” 

“Then you'll believe me when I say 

there’s only one thing for you to do,” 
Stevens said quickly. “You must go 
back to her.” He silenced the other 
man’s protest with a gesture. “TI tell 
you Mildred’s need is the only thing we 
have to think of, you and I. Remem- 
ber your own phrase, ‘It’s for her to 
decide.’ She has decided.” 
_ Rogers’ search for words was futile. 
This moment came upon him like an 
enveloping wave, leaving him breath- 
less. 

“She suffered when she lost you,” 
Stevens said. “It was only when she 
“believed you dead for years that she 
would listen to me. She loved me ab 
one may love autumn after summer. I 
realize now it was never more than 
that. It hurts—but it’s the truth.” 

The train jerked—started. Rogers 
saw the coaches slip past him as one 
might see fantastic movements in a 
dream. Still as in a dream he walked 
back along the platform by Stevens’ 


side. His own phrase was hammering 
at his ears. The roar of the city traffic 
had its mimicry of the thunder of the 
surf near his bungalow. 

“It’s for her to decide.” 

Stevens hailed a taxi and motioned 
to his companion to step inside. 

“There’s just time for you to see her 
to-night. Don’t leave her on the rack,” 
he said in a low voice. 

Rogers leaned from the open win- 
dow. His voice had grown husky. 

“*To-day life has shown me a 
man!” he quoted. 

The car began to move. Stevens had 
a last glimpse of Rogers’ face then. 
The first amazement had slipped from 
it. Realization was like a swift flash 
of sunlight through mist. He had 
achieved. The past was swallowed up 
by the present. 

Stevens stood there, looking after the 
vanishing car. Mentally he followed it 
On its journey through the streets. He 
saw Rogers step from it at the end of 
his journey. He saw him at the door 
of the room where Mildred sat. He 
heard their voices in a rising crescendo 
of happiness—— 

With a jerk he brought his thoughts 
back. He saw himself alone and van- 
quished. Yet on the edges of the clouds 
some light showed. Rogers” sentence 
was a clarion call to courage. 

“To-day iife has shown me a man!’. 
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HOPE 
THERE is an unplumbed well, 


Shot with moonbeams, 


In whose white depths we drop 
Coin of our dreams. 


And like a staring child, 
Promised a kiss, 
Wait for our gold to rise 


From its abyss. 


Laura BENET. 

















The Moon Out of Reach 


THE STORY SO FAR. 


Penelope Craig was always conscious of a sense of foreboding when she thought 
of Nan Davenant with whom she lived in London and whose brilliant future as a 
pianist was of more absorbing interest to her than her own career as a singer—for 
Nan was a gifted musician. She was afraid, too, of the effect of a recent, unfortunate 
love affair on a girl of Nan’s temperament. Maryon Rooke, a rising young artist, had 
won Nan’s love, but while he cared for her, he frankly admitted that art came first 
with him—and love a poor second. So he left London to go abroad and Nan felt that 
her moon was, indeed, out of reach. Several weeks after his departure Nan started 
to Exeter alone to play at a charity concert. On the way there she was twice rescued 
by a good Samaritan whose name, she learned, was Peter Mallory. Back in London, 
later in the week, Nan met Mallory again at the Seymours’ dinner party. From Kitty 
Seymour she found out that Peter had written the most-talked-of book of the year— 
and that he was married to a woman who had almost wrecked his life; they had 
separated and his wife was living in India. Nan was conscious of a curious sense of 
loss at the discovery of Peter’s marriage, but, as the weeks grew into months, she 
began to depend more and more on Peter’s friendship. Mallory realized, finally, that 
Nan and Love were coming to him hand in hand, and, although that word remained 
unspoken between them, they both perceived the truth, When Maryon Rooke again 
appeared, Nan knew at once that she was completely indifferent to him, but Peter— 
who saw them together—thought that sHe still cared: for Maryon. He therefore 
determined to leave Nan free to take her happiness and declined Kitty’s invitation to 
spend some time with them.at Mallow Court while Nan was there. Later in the 
summer, at Mallow Court, Nan, hurt, because of Peter’s unaccountable silence, amused 
herself with Roger Trenby, a sportsman and near neighbor. On a visit to his kennels, 
Nan was attacked by the pack of hounds before he was able to reach her. The accident 
precipitated Roger’s proposal and Nan promised to marry him, but immediately after- 
ward pleaded for more time to think over her answer. It was when she learned that 
Penelope had refused to marry Ralph Fenton, whom she loved, because Nan herself 
needed her, that Nan finally determined to tell Roger of her love for another man 
and, if he wanted her in spite of that, to marry him. And, to her dismay, Roger did 
want her. The day after the announcement of their engagement Peter arrived at 
Mallow Court and soon after, in an unguarded moment, he kissed her for the first 
time. But they had only a moment of happiness—Peter’s wife and Nan’s engagement 
to Roger were impassable barriers between them. Peter left Mallow and in the days 
that followed Nan’s only joy was in the contemplation of the happiness of Penelope 
and Ralph. After their wedding in London and subsequent departure for America 
Nan went to Trenby Hall determined to overcome Lady Gertrude’s dislike for her— 
on her very first visit to Trenby Nan had realized that Roger’s mother disapproved 
of lier and that her own choice of wives for her son was her niece, Isobel Carson, 
who lived with them—but it seemed that nothing could reconcile their conflicting 
temperaments. And Isobel Carson’s subtle insinuations constantly aroused Roger’: 
anger and jealousy. He realized that Nan did not love him, but he was determined 
to hold her, and she finally agreed to marry him in April. Later on, however, after 
a terrible quarrel Nan asked Roger to release her, but he refused and, goaded to 
desperation, she ran away from Trenby while the family were away. She left a note 
for Roger telling him that she had gone to London and was staying with Penelope 
who had just returned to Edenhall Mansions. But when two days passed without 
bringing any word from him, Ralph suggested that perhaps he would not forgive 
her for running away, and Nan prayed fervently: “God, please don’t let him ever 
forgive me!” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AN was rather silent as the Fen- 
tons’ big car purred its way 
through the crowded streets 

toward Westminster. For the moment 
the possible consequences of her flight 
from Trenby Hall had been thrust aside 
into a corner of her mind and her 
thoughts had slipped back to that last 
meeting with Maryon, when she had 


shown him so unmistakably that she, at 


had ceased to care. 

She had hated him at the moment, 
rejoicing to be free from the strange, 
perverse attraction he’ held for her. 
But, viewed through the softening mists 
of memory, a certain romance and 
charm seemed to cling about those days 
when she had hovered on the border 
line of love for him, and her heart beat 
a little faster at the thought of meeting 
him again. 

Ralph Fenton had only a vague 
knowledge of the affair,.but he dimly 
recollected that there had been some- 
thing—a passing flirtation, he fancied 
—between Maryon and Nan in bygone 
days, and he proceeded to chaff her 
gently on the subject as they drove to 
the studio. 

“Poor old Rooke will get a shock, 
Nan, when he sees you this afternoon,” 
he said. “He won’t be anticipating the 
arrival of an old flame.” 

She flushed a little, and Ralph con- 
tinued teasingly: 


least, 


“You'll really have to be rather nice 
to him! He’s paid pretty dearly for his 
foolishness in bartering love for filthy 
lucre.” 4 

‘Don’t be such an idiot, Ralph,” Pe- 
nelope said severely, frowning at her 
husband. 

He gritined delightedly. 

“Old fires die hard, Penny. Do you 
think it is quite right of us to intro- 
duce Nan on the scene again? She’s 
forbidden fruit now, remember.” 

“And doubtless Maryon will remem- 
ber it,” retorted Penelope tartly. 

“I think,” pursued Fenton, “it’s not 
unlike inserting a match into a powder 
barrel. Rooke,’ he added reflectively, 
“always reminds me somewhat of a 
powder barrel. And Nan is by no 
means a safety match—warranted to 
produce a light from the legitimate box 
and no other!” 

“T wish,” observed Nan plaintively, 
“that you wouldn’t discuss me just as 
if I weren’t here.” 

They all laughed, and then, as the 
car slowed down to a standstill at 
Maryon’s door, the: conversation came 
to an end. 

Rooke had established himself in one 
of the big and comparatively inexpen- 
sive houses in Westminster, in that 
pleasant, quiet backwater which lies 
within the shadow of the beautiful old 
Abbey. The house had formerly been 
the property of another artist who had 
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built on to it a large and well-equipped 
studio, so that Rooke had been singu- 
larly fortunate in his purchase. 

Nan looked about her with interest 
as the door swung open admitting them 
into a fair-sized hall. The thick, East- 
ern carpet, the dim, blue-gray hangings 
on the walls, the quaint, bronze lamps 
spoke eloquently of Maryon. A faint 
fragrance of cedar tinged the atmos- 
phere. 

The maid conducted them into a beau- 
tiful, Old-English room, its walls pan- 
eled in dark oak, while heavy oaken 
beams traversed the ceilings. Logs 
burned merrily on the big open hearth, 
throwing up showers of golden sparks, 
and the watery gleams of sunshine, fil- 
tering in through the diamond panes of 
latticed windows, fell lingeringly on the 
waxed surface of an ancient dresser. 
On the dresser shelves were lodged 
some willow-pattern plates, their clear, 
tender blue bearing witness to an early 
- period. 

“How like Maryon it all is!” whis- 
pered Nan. 

And just then Rooke himself came 
into the room. 

He had altered very little. It was 
the same supple, loose-limbed figure that 
approached. The pointed Vandyke 
beard was as carefully trimmed, the 
hazel eyes, with their misleading soft- 
ness of appeal, as arresting as of old. 
Perhaps he bore himself with a little 
more assurance. There might have 
been a shade less of the bohemian and 
a shade more of the successful artist 
about him. But Rooke would never 
suffer from the inordinate complacency 
which spoils so many successful men. 
Always it would be tempered by that 
odd, cynical humor of his. 

He greeted his visitors with out- 
stretched hands. 

“My dear Penelope and Ralph,” he 
began cordially, “this is good of busy 
people like yourselves s 

He caught sight of the third figure 


-American beauty. 


standing a little behind the Fentons, and _ 
stopped abruptly. His eyes seemed to | 
flinch for a moment. Then he made a 


quick step forward. 


“Why, Nan!” he exclaimed. 
is a most charming surprise.” 

His voice and manner were perfectly 
composed ; only his intense paleness and 
the compression of his fine-cut nostrils 
betrayed any agitation. Nan had seen 
that “white” look on his face before. 

Then Penelope rushed in with some 
commonplace remark and the brief ten- 
sion was over. 

“Come and see my Mrs. T. van Deck- 
en,” said Rooke presently. ‘The light’s 
pretty fair now, but it will be gone 
after tea.” 

They trooped out of the room and 
into the studio where several other peo- 
ple, who had already examined the 
great portrait, were still strolling about 
looking at various paintings and 
sketches. 

It was a big, bare barn of a plaee with 
its cold north light, for Rooke, sybarite 
though he was in other respects, per- 
mitted only necessities in his studio. 

“Empty great barrack, isn’t it?” he 
said to Nan. “But I can’t bear to be 
crowded up with extraneous hangings 
and draperies like some fellows. It 
stifles me.” 

She nodded sympathetically. 

“I know. I like an empty music 
room.” 

“You still work? Ah, that’s good. 
You shall tell me about it—when this 
crowd has gone. Oh, Nan, there'll be 
such a lot to say!” 

His glance held her a moment, and 
she flushed under it. Those queer eyes 
of his had lost none of their old mag- 
netic power. He turned away abruptly, 
and the next moment was listening 
courteously to an elderly duchess’ gush- 
ing eulogy of his work. 

Nan remained quietly where she was, 
gazing at the big picture of the famous 
It was small wen- 
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der that the man who could do such 
work had leaped imto the foremost rank 
of portrait painters. She felt very glad 
of his success, remembering how bitter 
he had been im former days over his 
failure to obtain recognition. She 
turned and, finding him beside her 
again, spoke her thought quite simply. 

“You've made good at last, Maryon. 
You’vé no grudge against the world 
now.” 

He looked down at her oddly. 

“Haven’t I? Well, you 
know,” he replied. 

Nan gave a little impatient twist of 
her shoulders. He hadn’t altered at all, 
it seemed; he still possessed his old 
faculty for implying so much more than 
was contained in the actual words he 
spoke. 

“Most people would be content with 
the- success you’ve gained,” she an- 
swered steadily. 

“Most people, yes. But to gain the 
gold and miss—the rainbow! A quos 
bon?” 

His voice vibrated. This sudden 
meeting with Nan was trying him hard. 

“What did you mean”—she was 
speaking to him again—‘“by telling 
Penny that you expected to see me soon 
—before she would?” 

“Ah, that’s my news. Of course 
when I wrote I thought you were still 
down in Cornwall, with the Trenbys. 
I'd no idea you were coming up to 
town just now.” 

“I’m up unexpectedly,” murmured 
Nan. “Well? What then?” 

He smiled, as though enjoying his 
secret. 

“Isn’t Burnham Court somewhere in 
your direction ?”’ 

“Yes. It’s about midway between the 
Hall and Mallow Court. It belonged 
to Sir Robert Burnham who’s just died. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because Burnham was my godfa- 
ther. The old chap disapproved of me 
strongly at one time, thought painting 


should 
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pictures a fool’s job. But since luck 
came my way, his opinion apparently 
altered, and when he died he left me 
all his property—Burnham Court in- 
cluded.” 

“Burnham Court!” exclaimed Nan in 
astonishment. 

“Yes. Droll, isn’t it? So I thought 
of coming down some time this spring 
and seeing how it feels to be a land- 
owner. My wife is taking a trip to 
the States then to visit some friends.” 

“How nice!” Nan’s exclamation 
was quite spontaneous. It would be 
nice to have another of her own kind 
—one of her mental kith and kin—near 
at hand after she was married. 

“T shan’t be down there all the time, 
of course, but for week-ends and so on 
—in the intervals between transferring 
commonplace faces, and still more fre- 
quently commonplace souls, to canvas.” 
He paused, then asked suddenly: “So 
you’re glad, Nan?” 

“Of cotirse I am,” she answered 
heartily. “It will be like old times.” 

“Unfortunately, old times never— 
come back,” he said shortly. 

And then a quaint, drumming noise 
like the sound of a distant tom-tom 
summoned them to tea. 

Most of the visitors took their de- 
parture soon after tea, but Nan and the 
Fentons lingered on, returning to the 
studio to enjoy the multitude of 
sketches and studies stored away there. 
Rooke made a delightful host, pulling 
out one canvas after another and pour- 
ing out a stream of amusing little tales 
concerning, the oddities of various sit- 
ters. 

Presently the door entered and the 
maid ushered in yet another visitor. 

Nan, standing rather apart by one 
of the bay windows at the far end of 
the room, was examining a rough 
sketch in black and white. She caught 
her breath suddenly at the sound of the 
newcomer’s voice. 

“T couldn’t get here earlier as I prom- 
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ised, Rooke, and I’m afraid the day- 
light’s gone. However, I’ve no doubt 
Mrs. van Decken will look equally 
charming by artificial light. In fact, 


I should have said it was her natural © 


element.” 

Nan, screened from the remainder of 
the room by the embrasure of the win- 
dow, let the sketch she was holding flut- 
ter to the ground. 

The quiet, drawling voice was Pe- 
ter’s! And he didn’t know she was 
here! It would be horrible to meet him 
suddenly like this—here—in the pres- 
ence of other people! 

She pressed closely against the wall 
of the recess, her breath coming gasp- 
ingly between parched lips. The mere 
tones of his voice set her heart beating 
in great, suffocating leaps. She had 
never dreamed of the possibility of 
meeting him here, of all places, and 
the realization that only a few yards 
separated them from one another, that 


if she stepped out from the alcove 


which screened her she would be face 
to’ face with him, drained her of all 
strength. 

She stood there motionless, her back 
to the wall, her palms pressed rigidly 
against its surface. At last, after what 
appeared an infinity of time, she heard 
the hum of talk and laughter drift out 
of the room, the sound of footsteps re- 
treating, the closing of a door. 

Her stiff muscles relaxed and, lean- 
ing forward, she peered into the studio. 
It was empty. They had all gone and, 
with a sigh of relief, she stepped out 
from her hiding place. 

She wandered aimlessly about for a 
minute or two, then came to anchor in 
front of Mrs. T. van Decken’s por- 
trait. With a curious sense of detach- 
ment, she fell to criticizing it afresh. 
It had been painted with amazing skill 
and insight. All the beauty was there, 
the exquisite tinting of flesh, the beau- 
tiful curve of cheek and throat and 
shoulder. But, behind the lovely physi- 


cal presentment, Nan felt she could de- 7 
tect the woman’s soul—predatory, fe- 
line, and unscrupulous. It was rather 
original of Maryon to have done that, 
she thought, painted both body and 
spirit. 

She looked up and found him stand- 
ing beside her. She had not heard the . 


quiet opening and closing of the door. 

“An old friend of yours has just 
come in to see my Van -Decken,” he 
His eyes were slightly 


said quietly. 
quizzical. 

“I know. Where—where is he?” 
Nan stammered. 

“T took him along to have some tea. 
I’ve left him with the Fentons; they 
can prepare him for the—shock.” 

“Maryon! You're outrageous!” she 
protested, flushing angrily. 

“T imagined I was showing great con- 
sideration, seeing I’ve no cause to bear 
Mallory any overwhelming good will.” 

“T thought you had only met him 
once or twice.” 

Rooke looked down at her with an 
odd expression. 

“True—in the old days, only once. 
At your flat. But we’ve knocked up 
against each other several times since 
then. And Mrs. van Decken asked him 
to come and see her portrait.” 

“You and he can have very little in 
common,” observed Nan carélessly. 

“Nothing,” he agreed promptly, “ex- 
cept the links of art. I’ve always been 
true in my art—if in nothing else. Be- 
sides, all’s grist that comes to Mallory’s 
mill. He regards me as a type. Ah!” 
he continued as the door opened once 
more. “Here they come.” 

Her throat contracted with nervous- 
ness and she felt that it would be a 
physical impossibility for her to speak. 
She turned mechanically as Penelope 
reéntered the room, followed by her 
husband and Peter Mallory. Upper- 
most in Nan’s mind was the thought, to 
which she clung as to a sheet anchor, 
that of the three witnesses to this meet- 
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ing between Peter and herself, the Fen- 
tons were ignorant of the fact that she 
cared for him, and Maryon, whatever 
he might suspect, had no certain knowl- 
edge. 

The dreaded ordeal was quickly over. 
A simple handshake, and in a few mo- 
ments they were all five chatting to- 
gether, Mrs. van Decken’s portrait 
prominent in the conversation. 

Mallory had altered in some indefina- 
ble way. In the fugitive glances she 
stole at him Nan could see that he was 
thinner, his face a trifle worn looking, 
and the old whimsical light had died 
out of his eyes, replaced by a rather 
bitter sadness. 

“You’d better come and dine with us 
to-night, Mallory,” said Fenton, paus- 
ing as they were about to leave. “Pe- 
nelope and I are due at the Albert Hall 
later on, but we shall be home fairly 
early and you can entertain Nan in 
our absence. It’s purely a ballad con- 
cert, so she doesn’t care to go with us 
—it’s not highbrow enough!” 

She glanced at Peter swiftly. Would 
he refuse? 

There was the slightest pause. Then 
Peter said quietly : 

“Thank you very much, 
delighted.” 

“We dine at an unearthly hour to- 
night, of course,” volunteered Penel- 
ope. “Half past six.” 

“As I contrived to miss my lunch to- 
day, I shan’t grumble,” replied Peter, 
smiling. “Till to-night, then.” 

And the Fentons’ motor slid away 
into the lamplit dusk. 


I shall be 


CHAPTER XXVI.- 


Nan gave a final touch to Penelope’s 
hair,.then stood back and regarded the 
effect with critical eyes. 

“That'll do,” she declared. 
look a duck, Penelope! I hope you'll 
get a splendid reception. You will if 
you smile at the audience as prettily 


“You 
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Won’t she, 


as you're smiling now! 
Ralph ?” 

“I hope so,” answered Fenton seri- 
ously. “It would be a waste of a per- 
fectly good smile if she doesn’t.” And 
amid laughter and good wishes the Fen- 
tons departed for the concert, Peter 
Mallory accompanying them downstairs 
to speed them on their way, 

Meanwhile Nan, left alone for the 
moment, became suddenly conscious of 
an overpowering nervousness at the 
prospect of spending the evening alone 
with Peter. 

Dinner had passed without incident. 
Sustained by the presence of Penelope 
and Ralph, Nan had carried through 
her part in it with a brilliance and reck- 
less daring which revealed nothing at - 
all of the turmoil of confused emotions 
which underlay her apparent gayety. 

She seemed to have become a new b@® 
ing this evening, an enchanting crea- 
ture of flame and fire. She was wear- 
ing the frock which had -called forth 
Lady Gertrude’s ire, and from its filmy 
folds her head and shoulders emerged 
like a flower from its sheath, vividly 
arresting; her scarlet lips and “blue- 
violet” eyes splashes of live color 
against the warm, golden ivory of her 
skin—Nan at her most distracting ; now 
sparkling with an almost feverish vi- 
vacity, now drooping into sudden si- 
lence. 

But now, now that the need for play- 
ing a part was over, and she stood wait- 
ing for Mallory’s return, something 
tragic and desperate looked out of her 
eyes. She paced the room restlessly. 
Outside a gale was blowing. She could 
hear the wind roaring through the 
street. A sudden gust blew down the 
chimney and the flames flickered and 
bent beneath it, while in the distance 
sounded a low rumble of thunder—the 
odd, unexpected thunder that comes 
sometimes in winter. 

Presently the lift gates clanged apart. 
She heard Mallory’s step as he crossed 
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the hall. Then the door of the room 
opened and shut. 

She did not speak. For a moment 
she could not even look up. She was 
conscious of. nothing beyond the one 
great fact that she and Peter were 
alone together—alone, yet as much di- 
vided as though the whole world la 
between tem. ' 

At last, with an effort, she raised her 
eyes and saw him standing beside her. 
A stifled cry escaped her. Throughout 
dinner, while the Fentons had been 
present, he had smiled and talked much 
as usual, so that the change in the 
man had been less noticeable. But the 
mask was off now, and in repose his 
face looked so worn and ravaged by 
grief that Nan cried out involuntarily 
in pitiful dismay. He made no effort 
to approach her. Only his eyes re- 
fnained fixed on her, hungrily devouring 
every line of the beloved face. 

“Why did you come?” she asked at 
last. 

“I couldn’t keep away. Life with- 
out you has become one long, unbear- 
able hell.” 

He spoke with a strange, slow vehe- 
mence which seemed to hold the ag- 
gregated bitterness and pain of all those 
solitary months. A shudder ran 
through her slight frame. Her own 
agony had been measurable with his. 

“But you said at Tintagel that we 
mustn’t meet again. You shouldn’t 
have come—oh, you shouldn’t have 
come!” she cried tremulously. 

He drew a step nearer to her. 

“I had to come. I’m a man—not a 
saint!” he answered. 

She looked up swiftly, trying to read 
what lay behind the harsh repression 
in his tones. She felt that he was hold- 
ing something in leash, something that 
strained and fought against restraint. 

“‘T’m a man—not a saint!’” The 
memory of his renunciation at King Ar- 
thur’s Castle swept over her. 


- words aside. 
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“Yet I once thought you—almost 
that, Peter,” she said slowly. 

“Well, I’m not,” he brushed her 
“When I saw you to- 
day at the studio—God! Did you think 
I'd keep away? Nan, did you want me 
to?” 

The leash was slipping. She trem- 
bled, aching to answer him as her whole 
soul dictated, to tell him the truth— 
that she wanted him every minute of 
the day and that life without him 
stretched before her like a _ barren 
waste. 

“I—we—oh, you’re making it so hard 
for me!” she said imploringly. “Please 
go—go, now!” 

Instead, he caught her in his arms, 
holding her crushed against his breast. 

“No, I’m not going. Oh, Nan—little 
Nan whom I love! I can’t give you up 
again. Beloved! Soul of me!” And 
all the love and lenging, against which 
he had struggled unavailingly through- 
out those empty months of separation, 
came pouring from his lips in a tor- 
rent of passionate pleading that shook 
her heart. ; 

With an effort she tore herself free, 
wrenched herself away from the arms 
whose clasp about her body thrilled her 
from head to foot. 

“You must go, Peter!” she exclaimed 
feverishly. “You must go!” 

A new look sprang into his eyes— 
a sudden, terrible doubt and question- 
ing. 

“You want me to go?” 

“Yes, yes!” She turned away, ges- 
turing blindly in the direction of the 
door. The room seemed whirling round 
her. “I—I want you to go!” 

Then she felt his hand on her shoul- 
der and, yielding to its insistent pres- 
sure, she faced him again. 

“Nan, is it because you’ve ceased to 
care that you tell me to go?” He spoke 
very quietly, but there was a note of 
intolerable fear in the tense tones of his 
voice. 
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Her shaking hands went up to her 
face. It would be better if he thought 
that of her—better for him, at least. 
For her, nothing mattered any more. 

“Don’t ask me, Peter!” she gasped, 
sobbingly. “Don’t ask me!” 

Slowly his hand fell away from her 
shoulder. 

“Then it’s true? You don’t care? 
Trenby has taken my place?” 

A heavy silence dropped between 
them, broken only by the sullen roll of 
thunder. Nan shivered a little. Her 
face was still hidden in her hands. She 
was struggling with herself, trying to 
force from her lips the lie which would 
send the man’s reeling faith in her 
crashing to earth and drive him from 
-her forever. She knew if he went from 
her like that, believing she had ceased 
to care, he would never come back 
again. He would wipe her out utterly 
from his thoughts—out of his heart. 
She would be only a dead memory to 
him, the symbol of a shattered faith. 

It was more than she could bear. 
She could not give up that—Peter’s 
faith in her! It was all she had to cling 
to—to carry her through life. 

She stretched out her arms to him, 
crying brokenly : 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” 

At the sound of her low, shaken 
voice, with its infinite appeal for un- 
derstanding, his iron control snapped 
asunder, and he caught her in his arms, 
kissing her with the fierce hunger of a 
man who has been starved for love. 

She leaned against him, physically 
unable to resist. For the moment ev- 
erything was swept away in an anguish 
of happiness, in the ecstasy of burning 
kisses crushed against her mouth and 
throat and the strained clasp of arms 
locked round her. 

“My woman!” he, muttered unstead- 
ily. “My woman!” 

She could feel the hard beating of 
his heart, and her slender body trem- 
bled in his arms with an answering pas- 


sion. Presently he tilted her head back. 
Her face was white, the shadowed eyes 
like two dark stains on the ivory bloom 
of a magnolia. 

“Beloved! Nan, say ‘that you love 
me—let me hear you say it!” 

“You know!” Her voice shook un- 
controllably. “You don’t need to ask 
me, Peter. It—it Aurts to love any one 
as I love you.” 

“You're mine”—his hold tightened 
round her—“mine out of all the world. 
My beloved.” 

A flicker of lightning and again the 
menacing roll of thunder. Then, sud- 
den as the swoop of a bat, the electric 
lights quivered and went out, leav- 
ing only the glow of the fire to pierce 
the gloom. In the dim light she could 
see his face bent over hér, and all that 
was woman and lover within her leaped 
to answer the call of her mate—the in- 
finite, imperious demand of human love 
that has waited and hungered through 
empty days and nights till at last it 
shall be answered by the loved one. 

For a moment she lay unresisting in 
his arms, helpless in the grip of the 
passion of love which had engulfed 
them both. Then the memory of Roger 
—and Peter’s wife—sentinels with 
drawn swords, came back to her. The 
sword flashed, cleaving the dividing 
line afresh before her eyes. 

“Peter, I must go back,” she said at 
length. 

“Back ? 
terely savagely: “You can’t. 
you!” 

He bent his head and she felt his 
mouth on hers. 

A glimmer of pale firelight searched 
out the two tense faces; the shadowy 
room seemed listening, waiting—wait- 
ing. 

“T want you!” he reiterated hoarsely. 
“T can’t live without you any longer. 
Nan—come with me!” 

A tremulous flicker of 
shivered across the darkness. 


To Trenby?” Then he mut- 


I want 


lightning 
The dead 
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electric lights leaped into golden globes 
of light once more, and in the garish, 
shattering glare the man and woman 
sprang apart and stood staring at each 
other, trembling, with passion-stricken 
faces. 

The long silence was broken at last, 
broken by a little inarticulate sound— 
half sigh, half sob—from Nan. 

Peter raised his head and looked at 
her. His face was gray. 

“God!” he muttered, and stumbled 
to the chimney piece. 

Presently she spoke to him timidly. 

“Peter?” she said. “Peter?” 

At the sound of her voice he turned 
toward her, and the look in his eyes 
hurt her like a physical blow. 

“Oh, my dear—my dear!” she cried. 
“Don’t look like that!” 

“Forgive me, Nan. I’m sorry.” 

She hardly recognized the low, tone- 
less voice. 

Her eyes were shining. 


“Sorry for loving me?” 
“No—not for loving you. God knows, 


I can’t help that! But because I would. 
have taken you and made you mine— 
you who are not mine at all.” 

“I’m all yours really, Peter.” 

She came a few steps nearer to him, 
standing sweet and unafraid before him, 
her grave eyes shining with a kind of 
radiance. 

“Dear,” she went on simply, “if you 
want me, I'll come,to you. Not—not 
secretly, while I’m still pledged to 
Roger. But openly, before all the 
world. I'll go with you—if you'll take 
me.” 

She stood very still, waiting for his 
answer. Right or wrong, in that mo- 
ment of utter sacrifice of self, she had 
risen to the best that was in her. She 
was willing to lay all on love’s altar 
—body, soul, and spirit, and that honor 
of. the ‘Davenants which she had been 
so schooled to keep untarnished. Her 
pledge to Roger, her uncle’s faith in 
‘ her—all these must be tossed into the 
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fire to make her gift complete. But the 
agony in Peter’s face when the mask 
had fallen from it had temporarily de- 
stroyed for her all values except the 
value of love. 

“T should never take you, dear,” he 
said at last, with great tenderness. “A 
man doegn’t hurt the thing he loves, 
not in his right senses. What he’ll do 
when the madness is on him—only his 
own soul knows.” 

She caught his arm impetuously. 

“Peter, let me come! I’m not afraid 
of being hurt, not if we’re together. It’s 
only the hurt of being without you that 
I can’t bear. Oh, I know what you’re 
thinking,” she went on as she read the 
hegation in his face; “that I should 
regret it, that I should mind what peo- 
ple said. Dear, if I can give you hap- 
piness, things like that simply wouldn’t 
count. Ah, believe me, Peter!” 

“Even if that were all, it still 
wouldn’t be possible,” he said gently. 
“You don’t know what you would have 
to face. And I couldn’t let you face 
it. But it isn’t all. There’s honor, dear, 
and duty.” 

Her gaze met his in dreary interro- 
gation. 

“Then—then, you'll go away?” Her 
voice faltered, broke. 

“Yes, I shall go away—out of your 
life.” After a moment of silence he 
went on: 

“This is good-by. 
each other again.” 

“No, no,” she broke in a little wildly. 
“Don’t go, Peter! I can’t bear it.” 
She clung to him, repeating piteously: 
“Don’t go—don’t go!” 

He stooped and pressed his lips to 
her hair, holding her in his arms. 

“My dear!” he murmured. 
very dear!” 

And so they remained for a little 
space. 

Presently she lifted her face, white 
and strained, to his. 

“Must you go, Peter?” 


We mustn’t see 


“My 
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“Heart’s beloved, there is no other 
way. We may not love, and we can’t 
be together and not love. So I must 
go.” 

She lay very still in his arms for a 
moment. Then he felt a long, shudder- 
ing sigh run through her body. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “yes. 
go very quickly.” 

He took her face between his hands 
and kissed her on the mouth—not pas- 
sionately, but with the ineffably sad 
calmness of farewell. 

“God keep you, dear,” he said. 

The door closed behind him, shut- 
ting him from her sight, and she stood 
for a few moments staring dazedly at 
its wooden panels. Then, with a sud- 
den desperate impulse, she tore it open 
again and peered out. 

But there was only silence—silence 
and emptiness. He had gone. 


Peter, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

The following morning Ralph and 
Penelope breakfasted alone, the latter 
having given orders that Nan was on 
no account to be disturbed. It was 
rather a dreary meal. They were op- 
pressed by the knowledge which last 
night had revealed to them—the knowl 
edge of the tragedy of love into which 
their two friends had been thrust by 
circumstances. 

On their return from the concert at 
the Albert Hall they had encountered 
Mallory in the vestibule of the Man- 
sions, and the stark misery stamped 
upon his face had arrested them at 
once. 

“Peter, what is it?” 

The question had sped involuntarily 
from Penelope’s lips as she met his 
blank, unseeing gaze. The sound of 
her voice seemed to bring him back to 
recognition. 

“Go to Nan!” he 
clipped tones. 
quickly !” 


said in queer, 
“She'll need you. Go 
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And from a Nan whose high courage 
had at last bent beneath the storm, leav- 
ing her spent and unresisting, Penelope 
had learned the whole unhappy truth. 

Since breakfast the Fentons had been 
dejectedly discussing the matter to- 
gether. 

“Why doesn’t she break off this 
wretched engagement with Trenby?” 
asked Ralph moodily. 

“She won’t. I think she would have 
done it—if—for Peter’s sake. But not 
otherwise. She’s got some sort of fixed 
notion that it wouldn’t be playing fair.” 
Penelope paused, then added wretch- 
edly: “I feel as if our happiness has 
been bought at her expense!” 

“Ours?” Completely mystified, 
Ralph looked across at her inquiringly. 

“Yes, ours.” And she proceeded to 
fill in the gaps, explaining that when 
she had refused to marry him down at 
Mallow the previous summer, it was 
Nan who had brought about his recall 
from London, 


The telephone bell buzzed suddenly 
as they talked, and Penelope flew to an- 


swer it. When she came back her face 
held a look of mingled apprehension 
and relief. 

“Who rang up?” asked Ralph. 

“It was Kitty. She’s back in town, 
and she’s coming round at once. She 
said she had some bad news for Nan, 
but I think it’ll have to be kept from 
her. She isn’t fit to stand anything 
more just now.” 

Ralph pulled out his watch. 

“i’m afraid I can’t stay to see Kitty,” 
he said. “I’ve that oratorio rehearsal 
fixed for half-past ten.” 

“Then, my dear, you’d better get off 
at once,” answered Penelope with her 
usual common sense. “You can’t do 
any good here, and it’s quite certain 
you'll upset things there if you’re late.” 

So, when Kitty arrived a few min- 
utes later, it was Penelope alone who 
received her. The latter was looking 
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very blooming after her sojourn in the 
south of France. 

“T’ve left Barry behind at Cannes,” 
she announced. “But funnily enough, 
I had a craving for home. I can’t think 
why—just in the middle of the season 
there! I’m glad, now, that I came. 
I’ve bad news,” she said abruptly. Pe- 
nelope checked her. 

“Hear mine first,” she begged, and 
launched into an account of the hap- 
penings of the last three days. 

“Oh, Penny! How dreadful! How 
dreadful it all is!” exclaimed Kitty 
pitifully, when the other had finished. 
“I knew that Peter cared a long time 
ago. But not Nan! Though I remem- 
ber once, at Mallow, wondering the tini- 
est bit if she were losing her heart to 
him.” 

“Well, she’s done it. If you’d seen 
them last night, after they had parted, 
you'd have had no doubts. They were 
both absolutely broken up.” 

“And I suppose it’s really my fault,” 
Kitty said unhappily. “I brought them 
together. Penny, I was a fool. But I 
was so afraid—so afraid of Nan with 
Maryon. He might have made her do 
anything. He could have twisted her 
round his little finger at the time if 
he’d wanted to. Thank goodness, he’d 
the decency not to try—that.” 

“Maryon’s still in love with Nan,” 
Penelope observed quietly. “I saw that 
at the studio.” 

“Nan must be ‘Maryon-proof’ now, 
anyway,” Kitty asserted. 

Penelope remained silent, her eyes 
brooding and reflective. That odd, ma- 
gician’s charm which Rooke so indubi- 
tably possessed might prove difficult for 
any woman to resist, doubly difficult 
for a woman whose entire happiness in 
life had fallen in ruins. 

The entrance of the maid with a tele- 
gram gave her the chance to evade an- 
swering. She tore open the envelope 
and perused the wire with a puzzled 
frown on her face. Then she read it 
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aloud for Kitty’s benefit, still with the 
same bewildered expression. 

“Is Nan with you? Reply Trenby, Century 
Club, Exeter.” 
“I don’t 
doubtfully, 
“T do!” 

She and Kitty both looked up at the 
sound of the mocking, contemptuous 
voice. Nan _ was __ standing, fully 
dressed, on the threshold of the room. 

“Nan!” Penelope almost gasped. “I 
thought you were still asleep!” 

“T’ve not been asleep—all night,” 
Nan answered evenly. “I asked your 
maid for a cup of tea some time ago. 
How d’you do, Kitty?” 

She kissed the latter perfunctorily, 
her thoughts evidently preoccupied. 
She was very pale and heavy, violet 
shadows lay beneath her eyes. 

“What does it mean, Nan?” Penelope 
asked, holding out the telegram. “I 
thought you said you'd left a note tell- 
ing Roger you were coming here.” 

Nan read the wire in silence. Her 
face turned a shade whiter than before, 
if that were possible, and there was a 
smoldering anger in her eyes as she 
crushed the flimsy sheet in suddenly 
tense fingers and tossed it into the fire. 

“No answer,” she said shortly. As 
soon as the maid had left the room, 
she burst out furiously: 

“How dare he? How dare he think 
such a thing?” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Penelope 
in a perturbed voice. 

Nan turned to her passionately. 

“Don’t you see what he means? It’s 
because I didn’t write to him yesterday 
from here. He doesn’t believe the note 
I left behind—he doesn’t believe I’m 
With you!” 


” 


understand it,” she said 


“But, my dear, where else should you 


be?” protested Penelope. 

shouldn’t he believe it?” 
“IT told you we’d had a row. It— 

it was rather a big one. He probably 


“And why 
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thinks I’ve run away and married”— 
Nan laughed mirthlessly—‘“any one!” 

“Nan!” 

“That’s what’s happened. You see, 
it was really quite a big row.” She 
paused, then continued indignantly: 
“As if I'd have tried to deceive him 
over it by writing that I was going to 
you when I wasn’t! Roger’s a fool! 
He ought to have known me better. I’ve 
never yet been coward cnough to lie 
about anything I wanted to do.” 

“But, my  dear’—Penelope 
openly distressed — 
a wire at once. I’d no idea you’d quar- 
reled—like that! He'll be out of his 
mind with anxiety.” 

“He deserves to be,” said Nan in a 
hard voice, “for distrusting me. No, 
Penny,” she went on as Penelope drew 
a form toward her, preparatory to in- 
diting a reassuring telegram. “I won’t 
have a wire sent to him. D’you hear? 
I won’t have it!’ Her foot beat ex- 
citedly on the floor. 

Penelope sighed and laid the tele- 
graph form reluctantly aside. 

“You agree with me, Kitten?” Nan 
whirled round upon Kitty for support. 

“I’m not quite sure,” came the an- 
swer. “You see, I’ve been away so 
long I really hardly know how things 
stand between you and Roger.” 

“They stand exactly as they were. 
I’ve promised to marry him in April. 
And I’m going to keep my promise.” 

“Not in April,” said Kitty very 
quietly. “You won’t be able to marry 
him so soon. Nan, dear, I’ve—-I’ve bad 
news for you.” She hesitated, and 
Nan broke in hastily: 

“B What—who is it? 


was 
‘we must send him 


sad news? 
—not Uncle David?” 
a little shrilly. 

Kitty nodded, her face very sorrow- 
ful. 

“Yes. He died this morning—in his 
sleep. They sent round to let me know. 
He had told his man to do this if— 
whenever it happened. He didn’t want 
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Her voice rose 
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you to have the shock of receiving a 
wire.” 

“I don’t think it would have been a 
shock,” said Nan, at last, quietly. “I 
think I knew it wouldn’t be very long 
before—before he went away. I’ve 
known—since Christmas.” 

Her thoughts went back to that eve- 
ning when she and St. John had talked 
together at Trenby Hall. Yes, she had 
known, ever since then, that the dark 
angel was drawing near. 

“I wish—I wish I’d seen him just 
once more,” she said wistfully, “to— 
to say good-by.” 

Kitty searched the depths of her bag 
and drew out a sealed envelope. 

“T think he must have known that,” 
she said gently. “He left this to be 
given to you.” 

She gave her the letter and, signing 
to Penelope to follow her, left the room. 
And, in the silence of the empty room, 
Nan read the last words of her beloved 
Uncle David that would ever reach her. 


I think this is good-by, Nan. But don’t grieye 
overmuch, my dear. If you knew how long 
a road to travel it has seemed since Annabel 
went away you would be glad for me. Will 
you try to be? Always remember that the 
road was brightened by many flowers along 
the wayside, and one of those flowers has 
been our good friendship, yours and mine. 
We've been comrades, Nan, which is a far 
better thing than most relatives achieve. And 
if sometimes you feel sad and miss the old 
friendship—as I know you will—just remem- 
ber that I’m only in the next room. People 
are apt to make a great to-do about death. 
But, after all, it’s merely stepping from one 
of God’s rooms into the next. 

I don’t want to talk much about money 
matters, but I must just say this—that all 
I have will be yours, just as all my heart 
was yours. 

I hope life will be kind to you, my dear, 
kinder than you hope or expect. 


There were many who would find 
their world the poorer for lack of the 
kindly, gallant spirit which had passed 
into “God’s next room,” but to Nan 
the old man’s death meant not only the 
loss of a beloved friend, but the with- 
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drawal from her life of a strong, re- 
straining influence which, unconsciously 
to herself, had withheld her from many 
a rash action into which her tempera- 
ment would otherwise have hurried her. 

She spent the rest of the day quietly 
in her room, and when she reappeared 
at dinner she was perfectly composed, 
although her eyes still bore traces of re- 
cent tears. Against the black of the 
simple frock she wore her face and 
throat showed pale and clear like some 
delicate piece of sculpture. 

Penelope greeted her with kindly re- 
proach. 

“You hardly touched the lunch I sent 
up for you,” she said. 

“T’ve been saying good-by to Uncle 
David,” Nan answered quietly. “I 
didn’t want anything to eat.” 

Kitty, who had remained at the flat, 
regarded her with some concern. The 
girl had altered immensely since she 
had last seen her before going abroad. 
Her face had worn rather fine and 
bore an indefinable look of strain. 
Kitty sighed, then spoke briefly. 

“Well, you'll certainly eat some din- 
ner,” she announced with firmness. 
“And, Ralph, you’d better unearth a 
bottle of champagne from somewhere. 
She wants something to pick her up a 
bit.” 

Under Kitty’s kindly, lynx-eyed gaze 
Nan dared not refuse to eat and drink 
what was put before her, and she was 
surprised, when dinner was over, to find 
how much better she felt in conse- 
quence. 

After dinner Ralph went to his club, 
and the three women drew around the 
fire, talking desultorily as women will, 
and avoiding, as if by common consent, 
matters that touched them too nearly. 
Presently the maid came noiselessly into 
the firelit room. 

“A gentleman has called to see Miss 
Davenant,” she said, addressing her 
mistress. . 

Nan’s heart missed a beat. It was 
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Peter—she was sure of it—Peter. He 
had come back to her! In the long 
watches of the night he had found out 
that they could not part, not like this. 
Never to see each other any more! It 
was madness. And he had come to tell 
her so. The agony of the interminable 
night had been his as well as hers. 
“Did he give any name?” To her 
own ears her voice sounded faint and 
indistinct. 
“No, miss. 
room.” 
Slowly Nan made her way across the 
hall, one hand pressed against her 
breast to still the painful throbbing of 
her heart. Outside the room she hesi- ° 


He is in the sitting 


“tated a moment; then, with a quick 
indrawing of her breath, she opened 
the door and went in. 

“Roger !” 

She shrank back and stood gazing 
at him dumbly, silent with the shock 
of sudden and undreamed-of disap- 


pointment. She had been so sure, so 
sure that it was Peter! And yet, jerked 
suddenly back to the reality of things, 
she almost smiled at her own certainty. 
Peter was too strong a man to renounce 
and then retract his renunciation 
twenty-four hours later. 

Trenby, who had been standing star- 
ing into the fire, turned at the sound 
of her entrance. He looked dog-tired, 
and his eyes were sunken. At the sight 
of her a momentary expression of what 
seemed to be unutterable relief flashed 
across his face, then vanished quickly. 

“Roger!” repeated Nan in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes,” he replied gruffly. 
surprised to see me?” 
“Certainly I am. 
come? 
here?” 
“T’ve come to take you back,” he said 

arrogantly. 

“You might have saved yourself the 
trouble,” she flashed back angrily. 


“Are you 


Why have you 
Why have you followed me 
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“I’m not coming. I'll return when I’ve 
finished my visit to Penelope.” 

“You'll come back with me now— 
to-night,” he replied doggedly. ‘‘We 
can catch the night mail and I’ve a car 
waiting below.” 

“Then it can 


Roger! 


wait! Good heavens, 
D’you think I'll submit to be- 
ing made a perfect fool of . 

He took a step toward her. 

“And do you think that /’ll submit 
to being made a fool of,” he asked in 
a voice of intense anger, “by your 
rushing away from my house in my ab- 
sence—not knowing what has become 
of you?” 

“! left a note for you,” she inter- 
rupted. “And you didn’t believe what 
[ told you in it.” 

“No,” he acknowledged. “I 
{ was afraid——- Good God, Nan!” 
he broke out with sudden passion. 
“Haven't you any idea of what I’ve 
been through this past forty-eight 
hours: It’s been hell!” 

‘} don’t understand,” she 
patiently. “Please explain.” 

“Explain? Can't’ you understand?” 
His face darkened. “You said you 
couldn’t marry me—you asked me to re- 
lease you! And then—after that !— 


didn’t. 


‘ 


said im- 


| come home to find you gone, gone 
with no word of explanation, and the 
whole household buzzing with the story 


that you’ve run away! I waited for a 
letter from you, and none came. Then 
| wired—to safeguard you I wired from 
Kxeter. No answer! What was I to 
think? What could I think, but that 
you'd gone? Gone to some other man!” 

“Do you suppose if I'd left you for 
some one else I would have been afraid 
to tell you? That I should have writ- 
ten an idiotic note like that? How 
dared you wire to Penelope? It was 
abominable of you!” 

“Why didn’t she reply? 
they must be away.” 

“That clinched matters in your mind, 
I suppose,” she said contemptuously. 


I thought 
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“But it’s quite simple. Penelope didn’t 
wire because I wouldn’t let her.” 

He was silent. It was quite true that 
since Nan’s disappearance from Trenby 
Hall he had been through untold agony 
of mind. The mark of those long hours 
of sickening apprehension was heavily 
imprinted on the white, set face he 
turned to Nan when she informed him 
that it was she who had kept Penelope 
from sending any answer to his tele- 
gram. 

“And I suppose,” he said slowly, “it 
merely struck you as amusing to let 
me think what I thought?” 

“You had no right to think such a 
thing,” she retorted. “I may be any- 
thing bad that your mother thinks me, 
but at least I play fair! I left Trenby 
to stay with Penelope, exactly as I told 
you in my note. If—if I proposed to 
break my promise to you, | wouldn’t do 
it on the sly.” Her eyes looked steadily 
into his. “I’d tell you first.” 

He caught her in his arms with a 
sudden roughness, kissing her passion- 
ately. 

“You'd drive a man to madness!” he 
exclaimed thickly. “But I shan’t let 
you escape a second time,” he went on 
with a quiet intensity of purpose. 
“You'll come back with me now, to- 
night, to Trenby.” 

“No, no, I can’t. 
she cried. 


I can’t come now !” 


“Now!” he repeated in a voice of 
steel. “And I’ll marry you by special 
license within a week. I'll not risk los- 
ing you again.” 

Nan shuddered in his arms. To go 
straight from that last farewell with 
Peter into marriage with a man she 
did not love—it was unthinkable! 
Some day, perhaps, she could steel her- 
self to make the terrible surrender. But 
not now, not yet! 

“No! No!” 
marry you! 


she cried. “I can’t 
Not so soon! You must 
give me time—wait a little! Kitty!” 
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She struggled to break from him, but 
he held her fast. 

“We needn’t wait for Kitty to come 
back,” he said. 

“No.” The doar opened as he spoke 
and Kitty came quickly into the room. 
“No,” she answered him, “you needn’t 
wait for me to come back. I returned 
yesterday.” 

“Kitty !” 

With a cry like some tortured, cap- 
tive thing Nan wrenched herself free 
and fled to Kitty’s side. 

“Kitty! Tell him—tell him I can’t 
marry him now. Not yet—oh, I can’t!” 
Kitty patted her arm reassuringly. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. Then she 
turned to Roger. 

“Your wedding will have to be post- 
poned, Roger. Nan’s uncle died early 
this morning.” 

She watched the tense anger and sus- 
picion die swiftly out of his eyes. The 


death of a relative, necessarily postpon- 


ing Nan’s marriage, appealed to that 
curious conventional strain in him, in- 
herited from Lady Gertrude. 

“Lord St. John dead?” he repeated. 
“Nan, why didn’t you tell me? I should 
have understood if I’d known that. I 
wouldn’t have worried you.” He was 
full of shocked contrition and remorse. 

“I want Nan to come and stay with 
me for a time,” pursued Kitty steadily, 
on the principle of striking while the 
iron is hot. “Later on I’ll bring her 
down to Mallow, and later still we can 
talk about the wedding. You'll have 
to wait some months, Roger.” 

He assented, and Nan, realizing that 
he was making these concessions to con- 
vention, felt conscious of a wild, hys- 
terical desire to burst out laughing. She 
made a desperate effort to control her- 
self. 

The room seemed to be growing very 
dark. Far away in the sky—no, it must 
be the ceiling—she could see the elec- 
tric lights burning ever more and more 
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dimly as the waves of darkness surged 
round her, rising higher and higher. 

“But there’s honor, dear, and duty.” 
Peter’s words floated up to her on the 
shadowy billows which swayed toward 
her. 

“Honor! Duty!” 

There was a curious singing in her 
ears. It sounded like the throbbing of 
myriad engines, rhythmically repeating 
again and again: 

“Honor! Duty! Honor! Duty!” 

The words grew fainter, -vaguer, 
trailing off into a regular pulsation that 
beat dimly against her ears. 

“Honor!” She thought she said it 
very loudly. 

But all that Kitty and Roger heard 
was a little moan as Nan slipped to the 
ground in a dead faint. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A Chesterfield couch had been pulled 
well into the bay window of one of 
Kitty’s big rooms so that Nan, from 
the nest of cushions amid which she 
lay, could see all that was passing in 
the street below. The warm May sun- 
shine poured into the room, revealing 
with painful clarity the changes which 
the last three months had wrought in 
her. Never at any time robust in ap- 
pearance, she seemed the slenderest, 
frailest thing as she lay there, the deli- 
cate angles of her face sharpened by 
fever and weakness, her cheeks so hol- 
lowed that the violet-blue eyes looked 
almost amazingly big and wide open in 
her small face. 

Kitty was sitting near her, while 
Barry, who had returned from Cannes 
some weeks ago, leaned, big and de- 
bonair, against the window. 

“When are we going to Mallow?” 
asked Nan fretfully. “I’m so tired of 
staring at those houses across the way.” 

Barry regarded the houses opposite 
reflectively. 

“They’re not inspiring, I admit,” he 
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answered, “even though many of them 
are the London habitations of belted 
earls and marquises.” 

“We'll go to Mallow as soon as you 
like,’ interposed Kitty. “I think 
you're quite fit to stand the journey 
now.” 

“Fit? Of course I’m fit. Only”— 
Nan’s face clouded—‘it will mean your 
leaving town just when the season’s 
in full swing. I shan’t like dragging 
you away.” 

“Season!” scoffed Kitty. “Season 
be blowed! The only thing that mat- 
ters is whether you’re strong enough to 
travel.” 

She regarded Nan affectionately. The 
latter had no idea how dangerously ill 
she had been. She remembered Rog- 
er’s visit to the flat clearly, but every- 
thing which followed had been more 
or less a blank, with blurred intervals 
of doubtful clarity, until one day she 
found herself lying in a bed with Kitty 
standing at its foot and Peter sitting 
beside it. She recollected quite well 
observing : 

“Why, Peter, you’ve got some gray 
hairs! I never noticed them before.” 

Peter had laughed and made some 
silly reply about old age creeping on, 
and presently it seemed to her that 
Kitty, crying blindly, had led him out of 
the room. 

Unknown to Nan, those were the first 
rational words she had spoken since the 
night on which she had fainted after 
refusing to return to Trenby: Hall with 
Roger. Moved by some inexplicable 
premonition of impending illness, Kitty 
had insisted on driving her, carefully 
pillowed and swaddled in rugs,.to her 
house in Green Street that same eve- 
ning, 
to be ill,” she re- 
marked practically, “it will be much 
easier to nurse her at my place than at 
the flat.” 

Results had justified her. During the 
attack of brain fever which followed, it 

10—Ains. 
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had required all the skill of doctors and 
nurses to hold Nan back from the gates 
of death. The fever burned up her 
strength like a fire, and at first it had 
seemed as though nothing could check 
the delirium. All the strain and misery 
of the last few months poured itself 
out in terrified imagination. Wildly she 
besought those who watched beside her 
to keep Roger away from her, and when 
the fear of Roger was not present the 
whole burden of her speech had been a 
pitiful, incessant crying out for Peter— 
Peter ! 

Nothing would soothe her, and at 
last, in desperation, Kitty had gone to 
Mallory and begged him to come. But 
when he came Nan did not even recog- 
nize him. Instead, she gazed at him 
with dry, feverishly brilliant eyes and 
plucked at his coat sleeve with restless 
fingers. 

“Oh, you look kind!” she had ex- 
claimed piteously. ‘Will you bring Pe- 
ter back to me? Nobody here”’—she 
indicated Kitty and one of the nurses 
standing a little apart—‘“nobody here 
will let him come to me. I’m sure he’d 
come if he knew how much I wanted 
him!” 

“I’m sure he would,” he said gently, 
though his heart was wrung at the sight 
of her flushed face and bright, unrec- 
ognizing eyes. “Now will you try to 
rest a little before I fetch him? See, 
I'll put my arm round you—so, and ife 
you'll go to sleep I'll send for him. 
He’ll be here when you wake.” 

He had gathered her into his arms as 
he spoke, and his very touch seemed to 
soothe and quiet her. 

“You’re—rather like—Peter,” she 
said, staring at him with a troubled 
frown on her face. 

“IT am Peter,” he answered quietly. 
“They said you wanted me, so of 
course I came. You knew I would.” 

“Peter? Peter?” - she whispered, 
then shook her head. “No. You can’t 
be Peter. He’s dead, I think. I know 
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he went away somewhere—away from 
me.” 

Mallory’s arms closed firmly round 
her and she yielded passively to his em- 
brace. She lay very still for some time, 
and presently one of the nurses, lean- 
ing over her, signed to Peter that she 
was asleep. 

“Don’t move,” she urged in a low 
voice. ‘This sleep may save her.” 

So, hour after hour, Peter had knelt 
there, hardly daring to change his posi- 
tion, with Nan’s head lying against his 
shoulder, and her hand in his. Now 
and again one of the nurses fed him 
with milk and brandy, and after a time 
the intolerable torture of his cramped 
arms and legs dulled into a deadly 
numbness. 

Once, watching from the foct of the 
bed, Kitty asked him softly : 

“Can you stand it, Peter?” 

“Of course,” he answered, smiling. 

It was only when the early dawn 
was peering in at the window that at 


last Nan stirred in his arms and opened 


her eyes—eyes which held once more 
the blessed light of reason. Then in 
a voice hardly audible for weakness, 
but from which the wild, delirious note 
had gone, she had spoken. 

“Why, Peter, you’ve got some gray 
hairs!” 

And Peter, forcing a smile to his 
drawn lips, had answered with his jok- 
ing remark about old age creeping on. 
Then, letting the nurse take her from 
his arms, he had toppled over on to the 
floor, lying prone while the second nurse 
rubbed his limbs and the agony of re- 
turning life coursed like a blazing fire 
through his veins. Afterward, with the 
tears running down her face, Kitty had 
helped him out of the room. 

Nan’s recovery had been slow, and 
she seemed restless and uneasy if he 
failed to visit her at least once a day. 
So Peter had to abandon his deter- 
mination to see her no more. 

At last, with the May warmth and 
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sunshine, she had begun to pick up 
strength, and now she was actually on 
the highroad to recovery and demand- 
ing for the third or fourth time when 
they might go to Mallow. 

“Strong enough to stand the jour- 
ney!’ she exclaimed, in answer to Kit- 
ty’s remark. “I should think I am 
strong enough! I was outdoors for a 
couple of hours this morning, and I 
don’t feel the least bit tired. I’m only 
lying here because I find it so extremely 
comfortable.” 

“That may be a slight exaggeration,” 
returned Kitty. “Still, I think you 
could travel now. And your coming 
down to Mallow will rather ease 
things.” 

“Ease things? What things?” 

“Your meeting with Lady Gertrude, 
for one. You may have forgotten— 
though you can be sure she hasn’t!— 
that you left Trenby Hall rather un- 
ceremoniously! And then your illness 
immediately afterward prevented your 
making your peace with her.” 

Nan’s face changed. The 
seemed to die out of her eyes. 

“T’d almost forgotten Lady 
trude,” she said painfully. 

“T don’t think you'll find it difficult 
to meet her again,” replied Kitty. 
“Roger stopped in town all through the 
time you were dangerously ill——” 

“Did he?” interrupted Nan. “That 
was—rather nice of him, considering 
how I'd treated him.” 

“Do you still mean to marry the fel- 
low?” asked Barry bluntly. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, but quite con- 
vincingly. “Why hasn’t he been to see 
me lately?’ she added after a moment. 

“Because I asked him not to. He 
stayed in London till you were out of 
danger. After that I hustled him off 
home, and told him I should only bring 
you down to Mallow if he could induce 
Lady Gertrude to behave decently to 
you. I told him his only chance was 
to keep away from you, to manage Lady 


light 


Ger- 
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Gertrude properly, and not to worry 
you with letters.” 

“So that’s why he hasn’t written? 
I’ve wondered, sometimes.” 

Nan was silent for a time. 
she said quietly: 

“You're a good pal, Kitten.” 

“I’ve something else to tell you,” 
Kitty began reluctantly. 

Nan glanced up quickly. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

Kitty made a gesture to her husband 
that he should leave them alone. 

“Tt’s about Peter,” she said when he 
had gone, then paused unhappily. 

“Yes. Goon. Peter and I are only 
friends now. What is there to tell me?” 

“You know that Celia, his wife, has 
been out in India for some years. Well, 
she——”’ 

Nan’s frail body stiffened suddenly. 

“She’s coming home?” she said 
swiftly. 

Kitty nodded. 

“Yes. 
stroke. 


Then 


She’s been very ill with sun- 
And she’s ordered home as soon 
as she is able to travel.” 

Nan made no answer for a moment. 
Then she said almost under her breath: 

“Poor Peter!” 


It was late in the afternoon when 
Peter came to pay his usual daily visit. 
Kitty brought him into the room and 
vanished hastily, leaving the two alone 
together. 

“You know?” he said quietly. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “Oh, 
Peter, I’m so sorry! Must you have her 
with you?” 

“T must, dear.” 

“You'd be happier alone.” 

“Less unhappy, perhaps.” He cor- 
rected her gently. ‘But I’ve a responsi- 
bility toward Celia. She’s my wife. 
And though she’s treated life rather as 
though it were a game of battledore and 
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shuttlecock, she’s never done anything 
to unfit herself to be my wife. Even if 
she had—well, I still shouldn’t consider 
I was absolved from my responsibility 
toward her. Marriage is ‘for better, for 
worse.’ I can’t be a coward and shirk 
if it it turns out ‘for worse.’ If I did, 
anything might happen—anything! 
Celia’s a woman of no will power, 
driven like a bit of fluff by every breeze 
that blows. So you see, beloved, I must 
be waiting to help her when she comes 
back.” 

Nan lifted her eyes to his face. 

“I see that you’re just the best and 
bravest man I know—preux chevalier, 
as I once called you. Oh, Peter! She’s 
the luckiest woman in the world to be 
your wife! And she doesn’t even know 
it!” 

He drew her hands into his. 

“Not really lucky to be my wife, 
Nan,” he said quietly, “because I can 
give her so little. Everything that mat- 
ters—my love, my utter faith, all my 
heart and soul—are yours, now and for- 
ever.” 

Her hands quivered in his clasp. She 
dared not trust herself to speak. 

“Good-by, dear,” he said with in- 
finite tenderness, and added, with a 
ghost of his old whimsical smile: “We 
seem always to be saying good-by, don’t 
we? And then Fate steps in and brings 
us together again. But this time it is 
really good-by—good-by for always. 
When we meet again—if we do—I shall 
have Celia to care for, and you will be 
Roger’s wife.” 

He bent his head and pressed his 
lips against first one soft palm and then 
the other. She heard him cross the 
room; the door closed behind him. 
With a little cry she covered her face 
with her hands, crushing the palms 
where his kisses had lain against her 
shaking lips. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JULY AINSLEE’S 
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OME filet of sole with asparagus 
S tips and cream sauce?” 

Seated a few feet away, Rand 
Leroy turned his back with an expres- 
sion of disgust on his rather too hand- 
some face. 

“Guinea hen, with mushrooms, 
m’sieu’?” the head waiter’s voice mur- 
mured monotonously on. An elderly 
man was ordering dinner for eight with 
the air of an epicure. . His fat hands 
trembled with eagerness as he scanned 
the menu. The head waiter continued 
to offer suggestions: “For dessert, a 
bombe du jour, m’sieu’—raspberry 
water ice with fresh cherries.” 

“Good Lord!” said Rand Leroy au- 
dibly, and rose hastily to his feet. This 
discussion of gorgeous foods made him 
feel faint. He wished that he had not 
taken that absinth pick-me-up, instead 
of breakfast. He considered that the 
Ritz should provide a private room for 
people who wished to order elaborate 
meals. It was really too bad that one 
should have to put up with this sort 
af thing at twelve-thirty o’clock in the 
main lounge. 

Rand Leroy’s exit caused quite a little 
stir among the few people present. A 
noticeably well-dressed young English- 
man made frank and unflattering com- 
ment to his pretty companion. 

“There’s Rand Leroy. I can’t stick 
that chap. He makes an ass of himself, 
the way he poses about.” 

Leroy caught the burden of the re 
mark, and flushed angrily. He was ex- 
traordinarily sensitive, considering that 
he was, by profession, a movie actor. 


By Austin Wade 


Author of “Poor Man!” 
“The Logic of the Lost,” etc. 


This may have been due to the fact that 
he was fairly new at the game and had 
never quite grown used to hearing him- 
self publicly discussed and criticized. 

At Yale, he had been voted the hand- 
somest man in his class and, from his 
freshman year on, he had acquired re- 
nown as a “fusser.” He was continually 
getting in and out of affairs of the heart 
and because of this trait had acquired 
a unique nickname. Of course, he was 
then plain Jack Walter, for Rand Leroy 
had not yet been born. 

It came about in this way. He had 
gone with several companions to a road 
house on the outskirts of New Haven. 
One of the party, unduly exhilarated, 
began chanting an old nursery rhyme: 

“London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, falling down, 

London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair la-dy.” 


It was rendered with charming sim- 
plicity and there was loud applause. As 
Jack Walter rose uristeadily to his feet, 
prepared to offer opposition, an ingen- 
ious soul called out: 

“That’s you, Jack—London Bridge— 
you’re always falling for the ladies.” 


Abbreviated to “L. B.,”’ the name stuck. 
Try as he would, he could not get rid 
of it. 

In his junior year he was forced to 
leave college on account of the sudden 
bankruptcy and subsequent death of 
his father, a New York importer. Jack 
scorned the idea of starting from the 
bottom with some reliable firm. He had 
always had plenty of money, and he 
meant to keep on having it. Conse- 
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quently, he waited about for several 
months for something to turn up, dur- 
ing which time he sold many of his 
personal belongings. 

One lucky day an acquaintance took 
him to a picture studio on Long Island. 
There he was introduced to a well- 
known star, famous for her preference 
for young and attractive male leads. 
And now, after a surprisingly fast rise 
from small bits to leads, from leads to 
star, and finally to the ownership of 
his own company, he had made famous 
the name of Rand Leroy. 

At that, he wasn’t much of an actor. 
Sut his features were singularly reg- 
ular and his face screened well. His 
wavy hair, his intentionally crooked 
smile, and the fact that he was a gen- 
tleman did the rest. He was a sensa- 
tion. He had arrived. But his conceit 
grew with the rapid ascent of his for- 
tunes until it became a glaring fault. 

This morning, however, he felt ex- 
ceedingly low. The party had been late 
the night before—and wet. 

He received his hat and stick from 
an openly adoring check-room girl, and 
turned toward the door. 

“Oh, L. B.,” called a pleasant, femi- 
nine voice, “do come here!” 

Rand Leroy was annoyed. It was 
presumption, he felt, for any one to 
call him by that distasteful, nickname, 
which he had long ago outgrown. 

He turned to see little Betty Arm- 
strong, a pretty débutante of the past 
season, seated at a booth above which 
hung a placard reading “Far East Re- 
lief.” He had once taken Betty to the 
Yale prom, but that seemed years ago, 
and he had met many more fascinating 
women since. He remembered with 
amusement that he had once thought 
Betty the most beautiful girl in the 
world. Now, she was merely—cute. 

“Give me a few seconds of your 
costly time, L. B. A man of your 
prominence can’t afford to let pass the 
opportunity to buy a ticket for the cos- 
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tume party given for the Far East Re- 
lief. How well your name would look 
on the subscription list! On second 
thought, you had better take a number 
of tickets.” 

He sensed the mockery in her words. 
What did she mean by making fun of 
him? Sesides, her nose had an out- 
rageous tilt. He preferred a classic 
nose. 

He gave her a ten-dollar bill and was 
about to pass on. 

“Here are the tickets,” she called 
sharply. Her cool indifference was 
maddening. 

On leaving the Ritz, he at once forgot 
her existence. Outside, the cool spring 
air was bracing. He would enjoy a 
stroll and later, perhaps, he might drift 
in to see his latest production, which 
had started its run at one of the leading 
theaters. He had seen it twice before 

at the private showing, and on the 
first night. But there had always been, 
for him, a certain definite fascination 
in seeing himself on the screen; a kind 
of wonder that this handsome, versatile 
fellow was himself. 

He was a little late, and the picture 
was in progress when he made his way 
down a dark aisle to a seat well in the 
front. He noted with pleasure that he 
was in time for the first close-up of 
himself. 

Now, the drama was unfolding, with 
its glowing background of the Reign of 
Terror. The hero was introduced—a 
fiery young aristocrat. Rand Leroy 
rather fancied himself in the courtly 
dress and white wig of the period. And 
the duel scene! That, he knew, was 
especially good. The hero’s eyes blazed 
with indignation at the insults offered 
the heroine, a girl of the Provinces, by 
the villain, a degenerate noble. Swords 
were drawn. The hero fought his way 
up a long flight of stairs. As the vil- 
lain fell, there was a slight, somewhat 
self-conscious ripple of applause. 

Rand Leroy’s interest was intense. 
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Dimly he became conscious of the 
sound of feminine. voices from out the 
darkness on his right. 

“My dear, what do you think of 
him?” 

“Well, he’s not good-looking, or even 
handsome. He’s downright beautiful! 
I’m sure he’s unbearably conceited. I 
like a natural human being, not a Greek 
god.” 

Rand Leroy could hardly believe his 
ears. “Little fools!” he thought angrily. 
“I can’t help my cast of features. I 
dare say they’d like Bill Hart in the 
part!” 

His enjoyment of the picture was 
spoiled. He wondered uneasily if they 
would recognize him when the lights 
went up for the intermission. He hoped 
not. 

They knew him almost immediately. 
There were sudden whisperings and ill- 
suppressed mirth. The situation did 
not seem to embarras§ them. They 
were uncommonly attractive girls, too 
—pretty and smartly dressed. Leroy 
wanted to leave the theater but the 
thought of their amused laughter at his 
flight kept him in his seat. 

He sat on miserably. Since early 
morning, everything had gone wrong. 
There had been that Englishman’s com- 
ment at the Ritz, and Betty’s sarcasm, 
and now these flappers! It was as if 
there was a conspiracy on foot to ruin 
his day. And there was more to come. 

On returning to his apartment after 
the show, there was a message waiting 
for him to the effect that Miss Revelle 
was indisposed and would not be able 
to meet him for dinner. “She would be 
indisposed!” Leroy thought irritably. 
“Why couldn’t she just be sick, like 
other people? These temperamental- 
ists !” 

Lydia Revelle was his leading woman. 
He had once considered her more than 
promising. Now, he would have liked 
to have torn her contract into bits. Tem- 
perament! 


Ainslee’s 


Leroy felt restless at the thought of 
the dull evening that lay before him, 
He longed for something amusing or ex- 
citing to turn up, to take his mind from 
the petty annoyances of the day. Sud- 
denly he remembered the tickets he had 
bought for the costume party at the 
Ritz; not a bad idea, now that he was 
left with nothing to do. The crowd 
might prove diverting and the music was 
sure to be the best. He would get him- 
self a complete disguise. Harun-al- 
Rashid the second. He elaborated on 
the idea. With a mask and his hair 
covered nobody would be likely to rec-, 
ognize him. He might even wear a 
mustache. 

He wrote his requirements on a card 
and gave it to his man to take down 
to the costumer’s. 

As the hours passed he became en- 
thusiastic. He would mingle with the 
crowd and, in doing so, lose his identity. 
He had had a bit too much of himself 
for one day. If chance adventure came 
his way, he would be sure that it came, 
not to Rand Leroy or even to L. B, 
Walter, but to an unknown. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock, a pic- 
turesque individual joined the crowd at 
the Ritz entrance: a slim figure in white 
trousers and shirt, with a wide, red 
sash about the waist. A bandanna of 
the same color and heavy, gold earrings 
added a final touch. No one could know 
that the small, dark mustache was false. 
Rand Leroy knew how to apply 
make-up. 

Both ballrooms were in use. The 
scene was brilliant, flaming with warm 
color: luscious purple; dainty pink and 
blue; screaming scarlet. The costumes 
were, for the most part, theatrically 
exotic ; some were rarely beautiful, oth- 
ers merely grotesque. 

A small, far from angelic flapper 
wore the traditional costume of the 
heavenly choir. Small, white-feathered 
wings sprouted from the shoulders of 
her scant, white-chiffon gown. A card- 
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board halo encircled her blond, bobbed 
hair. She waited impatiently while a 
pale-faced “‘pirate,” screened by a palm, 
cautiously poured part of the contents 
of his pocket flask into her fruit punch. 

Leroy stood on the stag line. He 
recognized a number of women present, 
but refrained frem dancing with them 
for fear of recognition. For this night 
only, he was not Rand Leroy, but a 
romantic young Hawaiian or Spaniard 
or Mexican. As the evening passed, the 
novelty of the thing began to wear off, 
and Leroy became a trifle bored, though 
he still hoped for some unusual bit of 
adventure. It was slow in coming, he 
decided, as two o'clock came, and 
passed, 

He moved toward the door with the 
idea of pouring himself a drink in the 
privacy of a small stairway leading to 
the balcony. Pausing with his foot on 
the first step, he heard voices above 
him. A man and a woman were talking. 
The woman spoke passionately. 

“Please let me alone, George. 
disgusting when you’re drunk.” 

“Now, see here, Anne, don’t take 
that tone with me,” came the man’s 
voice, angry, snarling. ‘“‘You can’t af- 
ford to. I’ve taken you around a lot. 
Now it’s up to you!” 

“Please— Little 
checked the words. 

Leroy turned the bend of the stairs. 
The girl was struggling in the arms of 
a tall man in a black-and-white domino. 
Leroy caught him roughly by the shoul- 
der and flung him backward so that he 
nearly lost his balance. Leroy was much 
the smaller of the two, but the fellow 
gave way before him dazedly. 

“Now, get out of here!” said Rand 
Leroy. He fell into the part as nat- 
urally as if he- had learned it by heart. 
His dark eyes blazed behind the mask 
with righteous anger—the young aristo- 
crat and the degenerate noble. 

The man in the domino seemed far 
too surprised at the sudden interrup- 
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tion of his tempestuous love-making to 
offer any remonstrance. He glared at 
Leroy futilely, and then stumbled un- 
certainly down the stairs. 

Leroy would have preferred that he 
offer a show of resistance. After all, 
this was rather tame. Of course, he 
could hardly expect a duel. But at least 
a war of words—well-chosen, caustic 
words on his part, and a blustering de- 
fense from the other man. 

The girl, however, came up to his ex- 
pectations. She was quite charming. 
She was dressed, considering the other 
costumes present, rather modestly in a 
gown of many-colored chiffon. Her 
skirt fell in long points just below her 
knees. At the end of each point was a 
gold coin, and coins jangled on her head- 
dress and glinted effectively against her 
reddish hair. She was a kind of glori- 
fied gypsy. 

The little black lace mask which she 
had worn lay on the floor at her feet. 
Leroy stooped and picked it up. He 
did not attempt to return it to her, but 
coolly slipped it in his pocket. 

London Bridge had begun to tumble. 

She regarded him with large gray 
eyes. 

“Thank you so much.” Her voice 
was low and clear, patently a voice of 
refinement. 

“Would you care to dance?” he sug- 
gested rather hopefully, for the music 
sounded enticingly from below. Also, 
he knew from experience that there is 
no better aid toward furthering an ac- 
quaintance than the modern dance. 

“Please, no. I’m a bit upset. But 
I’d like to sit on the balcony for a few 
minutes.” 

“Splendid !” 

They chose a corner of the balcony 
remote from casual twosomes. 

“Talk to me, please,” she said, as 
soon as they were seated. “Tell me a 
little about yourself.” 

Leroy obliged for perhaps twenty 
minutes straight. She had hit upon his 
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favorite pastime. He gave her a rather 
euphemistic account of his college career 
and of his ambition to become a lawyer. 
Here and there he added a dash of 
romance. Eut he gave her his real 
name, Walter, and neglected to mention 
his profession. To-night he felt, some- 
how, apart from it all. When he saw 
her again—and he had no doubt that 
he would see her again—he would ex- 
plain everything. She would be startled, 
of course, but he was sure she would 
not be displeased. After all, his was 


an old New York family. 

“Now,” he said at last, relinquishing 
reluctantly, 
myself. 


the topic of conversation 
“T’ve completely 
It’s your turn.” 
She hesitated as if weighing the idea 
of making him her confidant. What she 
saw in his face seemed to satisfy her. 
“Very well, if you like,” she said 
quietly. “Where shall I start?” 
“Well, start with George, who is he 
and why was he born?” 
A look of worry crossed her face. 
“He’s nothing to me at all. He’s 
the son of the man I work for. I do 
designing for a fashion magazine.” 
Then she added, noting his look of sur- 
prise: “Oh, yes. I’ve worked for over 
a year now. It seems odd that both of 
our families should have lost their 
means. My father was caught in that 
ghastly crash in the sugar market last 
year. It was the same winter I came 
out. I remember my party so well— 
in the ballrooms downstairs. It was 
too heavenly. And then, all of a sud- 
den, we had hardly enough to live on.” 
“And then?” His interest was keen. 
“Oh, I hunted for a job for ages, it 
seemed to me, without having even an 
offer. At last, I took a course in de- 
signing which landed me my present 
position. I loved it at first. Mr. Allen, 
George’s father, is really awfully nice, 
only he has a bad case of Georgitis. 
He simply worships the boy, and George 
is no earthly good. I rather liked him 


unburdened 
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the first two or three times he took me 
out. Then he formed the habit of 
dropping into the office and interrupting 
my work. I could see that Mr. Allen 
didn’t like it. But George didn’t care. 
Also I found out that he drank very 
heavily and—well, you saw him to- 
night.” 

“He threatened to have you thrown 
out?” 

“Yes. But I don’t think he really 
means it.” She went on desperately: 
“T can’t, I simply can’t lose my job. 
I’d starve, that’s all. Designing-is the 
only thing I’m fit for and the field is 
overcrowded now.” 

Leroy was thinking fast. He was im- 
mensely taken with this girl, besides be- 
ing tremendously sorry for her. He 
could appreciate exactly how she felt 
and, for a girl, things must be even 
harder to stand. She had, he reflected, 
a distinctly refreshing personality. She 
should screen well. A small part to 
start with—and ultimately, within a few 
months even—well, his own rise had 
been rapid and he flattered himself that 
he knew how to pick screen types. Be- 
sides, Lydia Revelle was becoming im- 
possible, and her contract would soon 
expire. , 

“You're in a rotten position now,” 
he said warmly. “You ought to be out 
of it. I can’t say for sure, but I may 
have something for you. You'll lunch 
with me to-morrow ?” 

Her eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

“Good. She’s emotional,” Leroy 
thought. “If she can only do that be- 
fore a camera! Damned effective, 
those tears.” 

She had risen and come very close 
to him. Her gratitude had in it a cer- 
tain dignity. 

“But you don’t even know my name, 
You have only my word to prove that 
all I’ve said is true!” She was appeal- 
ing in her pretty distress, 

He was entranced. 
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“Your name is Anne. 
your word’s sufficient.” 
She smiled at him. 

“T can’t thank you enough. You 
don’t know what you’ve done for me.” 

“I’ve done nothing as yet,” he 
laughed, “but I mean to.” Then he 
added quickly: “You're not going al- 
ready?” 


For the rest, 


“Yes, I must,” she answered wearily. 
“I'll have to locate George, I’m afraid. 
After all, I came with him and he must 
be sobered up by this time. He'll be 
terribly repentant. He always is. I can 
handle him now, I’m sure. I’ve done 
it before, though it’s anything but pleas- 
ant.” 

“Well, this is the last time you'll have 
to bother with the brute,” he said sav- 
agely. “You're sure I can’t be of any 
help?” 

“You’ve been a wonderful help—al- 
ready.” She gave him her hand. 

“To-morrow, then. At Pierre’s, at 
one o'clock ?” 

“T should love it, and again, thank 
you!” And she slipped past him down 
the stairs. 

Leroy stood looking after her. It 
had happened—his little adventure—and 
the best part of it was that it had just 
begun. He was to see her again to- 
morrow. He would count the minutes. 

London Bridge had fallen. 


Inside the cab, the girl drew her 
wrap more closely about her shoulders. 
The coins on her dress jangled. The 
man beside her leaned forward eagerly. 

“Well, what happened? Did he make 
love to you?” 

“No. He swallowed my society line 
perfectly. It’s a lucky thing you told me 
about his start in the game. It was 
something to work on—a bond between 
us, so to speak—both of us belonging to 
the front families ’n’ everything.” 

“He dated you up, then?” 

“Yes, to-morrow. I guess I win, 
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lunching at Pierre’s with Rand Leroy, 
the famous screen star.” 

“Great work. He’s not likely to get 
the dope on us for a time yet, anyway. 
Though the sooner you land a con- 
tract, the better.” 

“We'll go fifty-fifty, if I do land it.” 

“Well ” The man’s voice was 
doubtful. 

“Please, Dick. I won’t have it any 
other way. It was all your idea from the 
start. If you hadn’t happened to see 
him buy those tickets this morning and 
if you hadn’t bribed the costumer to tip 
you off as to what he was going to wear, 
I wouldn’t have had a chance. By the 
way, how did you know where he’d go 
for a costume?” 

“Oh, his property man_is a friend of 
mine. Leroy gets all his stuff at Mark- 
man’s.” 

“T was afraid, when 
leave the ballroom that 
was gone for good,” she said presently. 

“Not a chance. There was a look in 
his eye that said ‘liquor,’ plain as day. 
I knew where he'd go, too. It’s about 
the only place you can go to take a shot 
in that fool place. Well, we got there 
first, and staged our little scene just 
right. Luck was with us from the first. 
Why, if you’d gone to him and said: 
‘I’m Cleo Merriman—of the song and 
dance team, Mack and Merriman—just 
finished a fifty-two-weeks circuit with 
Keith. I want a job!’ he’d have said 
‘Lady, outside!’ He’s so upstage that 
a girl’s got to be in the Social Register 
to have a look-in. I hear he’s going to 
can Lydia Revelle. He must have 
caught her chewing gum.” 

She giggled. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s turned out this 
way. I’m sure I can make good, and 
now that /’m settled, you can take up 
that dance offer at the Palais, with the 
Hopner woman.” 


A look of annoyance clouded his 
coarsely handsome face. 


he started to 
time, that he 
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“Not a bit jealous, are you?” 

“Neither are you. And Rand’s a 
good-looker, too.” 

“You call him Rand?” he 
harshly. 

“Don’t be silly, Dick,” she said con- 


asked 
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He caught her roughly to him and 
kissed her. 

“T do, Cleo, but I love you so damned 
much ; 

“Then, kiss me.” 

The taxi driver, regarding with in- 


tritely. “I’m engaged to you. This 
game was your idea. You ought to trust 


” 


terest the reflection in the wind shield, 
turned into the Park at Fifty-ninth 
Street. 








GOSSIP 
HAVE been told— 

It matters not by whom, 
For there be many gossips 
In blue June. 

In gardens they forgather 
Wantonly, 

Sweet tattlers, 

All ababble with the news. 


Bird, butterfly, and bee, 
Tree toad and cricket, 
Katydid, 

And fairy folk, 

Who lean from lily towers, 
And rosy balconies 

Of églantine. 


Ah, and the winds, 
Those jugglers, 

Tossing clouds 

Like new-blown bubbles 
From their random pipes. 


I have been told- 
But not with words of men; 
Nor with men’s words 
Can I retell 
The tittle-tattle 
Of those whimsey realms, 
Whose guides are bees, 
Whose watchmen fireflies. 
Harry Lee. 





In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


Back to Methuselah, or Thereabouts 


HEN they get around to giving 
W out the next batch of Carne- 
gie medals, the first names 
on the list of eligibles should be those 
of that intrepid little band which strung 
faithfully along through all three per- 
formances of the “Back to Methuselah” 
cycle. Friends and well-wishers of the 
Theater Guild went into refined spasms 
over the Guild’s high courage in pre- 
senting Shaw’s mighty work. But it 
certainly seems as if the real bravery 
were all on the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

“Back to Methuselah,” as you doubt- 
less recall, though there will never be 
any hard feeling between us if you 
don’t, was divided by its author into 
five parts. The Theater Guild made 
things appreciably harder for every one 
involved by the simple stroke of pre- 
senting it in three installments. While 
they were‘at it, they found they could 
prolong the suffering over a period of 
three weeks, with little or no extra trou- 
ble to themselves, merely by giving a 
new bill every Monday night, until syn- 
cope set in. Then the cycle was to start 
all over again. The members of the 
Guild must have nearly died laughing 
when that suggestion was adopted. 

Now I am among the last to malign 
the author of “Back to Methuselah,” 
for—and I have doubtless taken the 


words right out of your mouth—who 
am I that I can take a mean crack at 
George Bernard Shaw? And in the sec- 
ond place, I have always tenderly 
thought of him as being there in the 
accepted forty different ways. But if 
“Back to Methuselah” should ever have 
been removed from the library shelf 
and brought to production on the stage, 
then everything in this world is all 
wrong, that’s all. And if you don’t be- 
lieve that it should not be produced, ask 
Shaw. He said it first. 

The action of the five plays—which 
is scarcely. perceptible to the naked eye 
—extends from the Garden of Eden to 
a dim period called “‘as far as thought 
can reach.” It seems longer. 

“In “Back to Methuselah,” Shaw puts 
forward, in considerably more time than 
it takes to tell it, his theory that if 
things are ever to be fixed up, man 
should live three hundred years. It is 
a pleasant idea to dwell on, of an eve- 
ning. One pictures one’s self, secure 
in the allotment of three hundred years 
of life, fooling around for about two 
hundred and seventy-five of them, say- 
ing excusingly, “After all, we’re only 
young once. Plenty of time to get 
down to work later on.” And if one 
did have three hundred years to live, 
it would be perfectly great to put in 
some of them in seeing “Back to Me- 
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thuselah.” But with a beggarly three- 
score and ten, one really cannot afford 
to give so much time to any one thing. 

Along around quarter to ten on the 
evening of the first installment, things 
began to look up. Then was presented 
“The Gospel of the Brothers Barna- 
bas,” the second playlet, and, if you 
ask me, the only thoroughly entertain- 
ing one of the assortment. True, it was 
nothing but talk, yet it was as absorb- 
ing as any melodrama. One could lis- 
ten to such talk for hours—and, to 
come right down to it, one had to. It 
was also remarkable for the perform- 
ances given in it by A. P. Kaye and 


Claude King, who impersonated Lloyd_ 


George and Asquith, respectively, with 
uncanny exactitude. I do not wish to 
convey any false impression that I went 
through high school with the boys. All 
I meant was, they looked so like the 
photographs of Lloyd George and As- 
quith that their own mothers would 


have had a rough time trying to tell 
them apart. 
But the first part of the evening was, 


at best, uphill work. It started off with 
a scene in the Garden of Eden, and 
Garden of Eden scenes are never really 
anything to turn cart wheels over. It 
is with them as with cataleptic attacks 
—if you’ve seen one, you’ve seen them 
all. The Theater Guild scene had it 
on all the others by reason of Lee Si- 
monson’s entrancing setting. But after 
the first hundred and fifty thousand 
words spoken by the characters, not 
even the setting could do much toward 
holding the attention. Things were 
hard enough to start with, but it did 
seem as if Miss Margaret Wycherly, 
who played the serpent, rather went out 
of her way to lull the audience to slum- 
ber, by intoning her lines throughout 
the entire rdle. Ernita Lascelles and 
George Gaul were Adam and Eve, as 
you might say, in the flesh. 

The second installment of “Back to 
Methuselah” was composed of the two 


Ainslee’s 


plays, “The Thing Happens” and “The 
Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman.” 
The entertainment—shouts of derisive 
laughter—began at seven-thirty,- and 
went on until somewhere around mid- 
night. In the middle of the evening, 
the thoughtful management served cof- 
fee to those who were sitting up with 
the actors. How one envied those for- 
tunate souls whom coffee keeps awake! 
[f the management really wanted to do 
the thing up right, they would serve 
hair shirts. 

Of course, the figures show that the 
performance actually lasted only some- 
thing like four hours, but it seemed to 
reach over a period of years. Men and 
women’ who had arrived at the theater 
in the prime of life doddered out of it, 
trembling and querulous. Those who 
had donned new clothes for the occa- 
sion slunk home through dark alleys, 
fearful that the styles had changed at 
least several times, and that jeering 
crowds would follow them and hurl 
raspberries at their antiquated raiment. 
One came out into the street, and peered 
curiously about, to see what new build- 
ings had gone up. Many were heard 
saying in quavering voices, “I remem- 
ber when this used to be considered up- 
town.” 

It is doubtful if at any time in the 
history of the world more words were 
gathered together in one place than 
were congregated at the Garrick The- 
ater during the second installment of 
“Back to Methuselah.” Marvelous 
feats of memory were performed by 
the actors in learning their lines; rec- 
ollecting Mr. Addison Simms, of Seat- 
tle, was as nothing to their phenomenal 
achievements. Albert Bruning, who 
played the Elderly Gentleman—he was 
made up to look like Shaw himself, 
and it was pretty to see the audience 
recognizing this, and calling their 
friends’ attention to it—had to learn 
a role considerably longer than that of 
Hanlet. Though, of course, all praise 
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is due to the actors for their noble work 
in memorizing their parts, it is only fair 
to say that if any of them had forgot- 
ten, and omitted fifty or sixty thou- 
sand words from one of their speeches, 
it would have been quite all right for 
those in the audience. 

“As Far as Thought Can Reach,” 
the last of the cycle, brought the Shaw 
festival to a close in a burst of dullness 
hitherto unsurpassed on the American 
stage. The play ran only from eight- 
fifteen to eleven o’clock—a mere cur- 
tain raiser, really—but that space was 
crammed to suffocation with words. 
With heads groggy but. unbowed, the 
audience sat gamely through to the end, 
listening attentively, yet never finding 
out what all the conversation was about. 
Plucky is no word for them. 

It is rumored that next 
Theater Guild plans giving Roget’s 
“Thesaurus” in four installments. 
Come and bring the kiddies. 

Down at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater they are showing what a Shaw play 
really is by reviving “Candida.” Bet- 
ter fifty lines of “Candida” than a cycle 
of “Back to Methuselah”—that didn’t 
work out as well as expected, but you 
get the idea. Maurice Brown and Ellen 
van Volkenburg, who are going to settle 
down a while and run through a reper- 
toire if all goes well, are respectively 
the Eugene Marchbanks and the Can- 
dida of the production, and one of them 
is, to put it delicately, not so good. I 
may furnish you with a clew by saying 
that it isn’t Mr. Brown. 

Well, and now for our home talent. 
Mr. Henry Myers has written a play 
of married life, called “The First Fifty 
Years,” which seems to be one of the 
best titles to show in electric lights for 
at least these many years. Mr. Myers 
employs only two characters, and 
writes his play in seven scenes. He 
begins with a bride and groom and 
gives glimpses of them on their vari- 
ous wedding anniversaries, up to their 


season the 
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golden wedding—at which time, in the 
way they have on the stage, they ap- 
pear to be about one hundred and thirty 
years old. A cheery little play it is, 
showing how things go steadily from 
bad to worse, with a bitter fight to cele- 
brate the fifth anniversary, and a gay’ 
glimpse of the tenth showing the happy 
couple not speaking to each other. 

Somehow, despite the whole-hearted 
battles, “The First Fifty Years” never 
is wholly absorbing. Perhaps it is that 
any play with only two actors is always 
rather a strain. Clare Eames and Tom 
Powers—particularly Mr. Powers—do 
much to keep you interested in them, 
but after the first scene or so, any 
outsider would be a welcome relief. If 
the author had only arranged to have 
the Dooley family drop around to call 
on the couple, or the Hippodrome ele- 
phants come in and do their act as an 
anniversary present, it would have been 
little short of a riot. 

Joking determinedly aside, though, 
“The First Fifty Years,” interesting as 
its idea is, does not seem to be carried 
ouf so that you are really convinced. 
There are, I am sure, surprisingly few 
married people who battle so violently. 
Matrimonial quarrels are much more 
apt to be composed of nasty digs ‘than 
of bellowed epithets. If things were 
only as they are shown in “The First 
Fifty Years,” married life would be far 
less complicated. All one would have 
to do would be to learn more insulting 
names, and to train one’s self to shout 
louder than one’s spouse, and then vic- 
tory in every home engagement would 
be assured. 

“Voltaire,” produced by Arthur Hop- 
kins, and evidently produced when he 
wis looking the other way, is the work 
of the Misses Leila Taylor and Ger- 
trude Purcell, who, as they responded 
to their friends’ plaudits on the open- 
ing night, are two nice young girls, 
from good families. It is often said 
that their play is indeed remarkable, 
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taking into consideration that it was 
written by two so young. And to this, 
there cannot be any argument. Only, 
the box-office prices are the same, 
whether the authors are twenty-two or 
sixty-two. The author’s age does not 
appear in electric lights on any of the 
signs on Broadway, if you will notice. 

“Voltaire” would be an awfully nice 
historical play to be given at commence- 
ment or just before the Easter recess, 
and assuredly many mothers in the au- 
dience would declare that it was al- 
most good enough for presentation on 
Broadway. Which would be perfectly 
true. 

Arnold Daly heads a cast which be- 
haves in a most amazingly un-Hopkins= 
like manner. The typical Hopkins re- 
pression has been shoved rudely aside, 
and everybody acts for dear life, all 
over the place. 

It seems like yesterday that Mr. 
George M. Cohan announced once and 
for all that he was through with the 
theater. Indeed, if you remember, “The 
O’Brien Girl” was touchingly billed as 
“George M. Cohan’s Last Production.” 

So now Mr. Cohan is back in “Made- 
leine and the Movies,” which he wrote 
himself, and in which he and his daugh- 
ter Georgette have the principal parts. 
When you come to think over the play, 
there isn’t enough to it to give your 
mind any exercise at all, but it goes 
along at the speed that all the Cohan 
things do, giving you no time to reflect 
that it really is considerable trouble 
over nothing. Like all the Cohan pro- 
ductions, it affords an amusing evening. 
Thus having an appreciable edge on 
many of its little neighbors around 
Broadway. 

“The Truth About Blayds,” another 
Milne play, also has nothing really 
monumental about its idea. It is more 
ironic and less whimsical than Milne’s 
other plays, and, though this is but a 
personal matter, that always seems to 
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us a very significant turn for the bet- 7 
ter. With an idea that almost any 
other playwright would have been all 
done with in half an act, Mr. Milne has 
made three intensely interesting acts of 
deft and pleasantly bitter comedy. It is 
well acted by a cast headed by O., P. 
Heggie and Alexandra Carlisle. Mr, 
Heggie must play a venerable poet of 
ninety, and how venerable he does make 
him! 

If you can get to the Provincetown 
Theater—and theater seems only a 
courtesy title for the boys’ size play- 
house—do it, though you never do an- 
other thing. Eugene O’Neill’s latest 
drama, “The Hairy Ape,” is playing 
there, and though there are many of 
us who include in our nightly prayers 
the petition that it will be brought up- 
town, thiere is as yet no sign of its 
moving. But even on the tiny stage 
of the Provincetown Theater, thanks 
to Robert Edmond Jones and Cleon 
Throckmorton who did the settings, and 
Louis Wolheim who plays the leading 
role, nothing is lost of the power of 
this curious, brutal, fantastic play of 
the soul of a stoker. One is ashamed 
to place neat little bouquets of praise 
on this mighty conception of O’Neill’s. 
It is like smiling tolerantly at the ocean, 
and saying, “Very pretty indeed.” 

One can be restfully easy in the mind 
when it comes to scattering a few words 
over the musical comedies of the month. 
A child could do it, and not feel at 
all presumptuous. Take “The Rose of 
Stamboul,” for instance. That is one 
of those immense things that they do 
up at the Century Theater, with music 
by Leo Fall and Sigmund Romberg, 
and book by Harold Atteridge. The 
characters have names like “Kondja 
Gul,” “Achmed Bey,” “Bul-Bul,” “Fa- 
tima,” and “Midili,” and Tessa Kosta 
is the prima donna. In short, another 
of those things, were it not for the pres- 
ence in the cast of James Barton. 
Heaven knows, they give Mr, Barton 
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practically nothing to be funny about, cloud without its silver lining, as they. 
but he is gorgeously funny just the whimsically phrase it, and so, if one had 
same. not attended “Just Because” one would 

If you are rabidly fond of Frances have had no opportunity to read the 
White, if you are nothing less than a management’s acknowledgments in the 
glutton for her, then see “The Hotel program, while the show was going on. 
Mouse.” Otherwise, you really couldn't And then one would never have 
stand the strain. Miss White is, in our known, .perhaps, that “the Boyduroy 
eyes, Great Stuff, but even at that, Draperies were given a special sheen 
there are some sacrifices too great to and refinishing through the kind offices 
ask. And sitting through “The Hotel of Mr. W. B. Andrews of the John 
Mouse” is one of the first among them. S. Boyd Company, Inc., Williamstown, 
Miss White does not appear in the con- Massachusetts,” or that “The Orches- 
ventional rompers until late in the last tralift enables the audience both to see 
act, which explains why so many peo- and hear the musicians. Mr. Floyd C. 
ple are still to be seen in the theater Furlow, president of the Otis Eleva- 









after nine o'clock. tor Company, and Mr. William B. 
“Just Because,” which appeared at Crowell, president of the Elevator Sup- ’ 
the Earl Carroll Theater, was even plies Company, evinced a great personal 3 





harder to bear. However, there is no interest in its successful construction.” 


ay 


WHEN Mary Garden was asked recently if she was thinking of getting married, 
her answer was emphatic. 

“My Lord, man!” she exclaimed. “I have enough troubles without a husband. 
Besides,” she added with a twinkle, “I don’t have to think of a husband for two 
years. A fortune teller in San Francisco told me I would get married in 1924.” 

But this was in Philadelphia in 1922 and you never can tell what may happen 
in that city where brotherly love is insisted upon. 


ay 


HE Countess Piquatelli, of Bayonne, has proved herself to be that unique 

phenomenon—a woman without vanity. To the astonishment of all France, 4 
the countess asked that her portrait, painted by the famous Bonnat, be removed 
from the walls of the museum where it has long been an object of admiration. 
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The portrait had been placed in the museum by her husband, and, after his death, 4 

the countess brought court action to have the painting removed and kept in a 4 

private place, at least while she lived. Her plea was granted. 4 
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HE smoking of cigarettes is, apparently, one of the inalienable rights of the | 

: Parisienne who, unlike her American sister, is to be seen on the boulevards : 
‘ and at the race tracks puffing away with perfect equanimity. Evidently, the re- 

L 


form germ has not yet invaded Paris. 


Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


T is a fact, somewhat astonishing, that New 
York City, the home of magazines and 
publishers, furnishes, after all, but a small 
proportion of the readers of any magazine. 
We look out of our office window down upon 
roofs and into streets through which hurry 
the impersonal figures of New Yorkers, and 
let our imagination sweep from the old-world 
architecture of southern Florida to the Span- 
ish missions of California, from the crescent- 
shaped harbor of Monterey to the rocks of 
Marblehead and Newport, seeing readers. 
Readers—in the smoking car of a train, with 
its grayish, acrid air; in the dim living room 
of an isolated farmhouse; in a soft, deep, 
tapestried armchair, with the light from the 
silk-shaded lamp heightening the colors in 
the soft Persian rug; reclining in a canoe on 
a Maine lake, or in a bunk smelling of pine 
boughs in the Northwest. All readers—like 
the figures darting across the streets down 
below our office, many different personalities, 
with many different jobs or avocations, with 
likes and dislikes, with joyful and with low 
moments, but all with some leisure and an 
eagerness for reading. 
A FAMOUS newspaper editor of the past 
generation tried to explain what “news” 
is to an aspiring reporter: “If a dog bites 
a man, that isn’t news; but if a man bites 
a dog, that is.” In other words, we are in 
terested primarily not in what dogs do, but 
in what men do; we are interested in human 
nature, not dog nature. We want to know 
what other people are doing, we want a 
good yarn about our so-called fellow crea- 
tures The lumberjack reads about 
Island society, and the college man 
of life in the Mojave Desert. And not only 
that. The lumberjack will read about lum- 
berjacks, and the débutante will read tales 
of smart society, for they desire to know 
not only about the other fellow, but also 
about themselves. Human nature interests 
us, but especially our own nature. 


Long 
reads 


HUS we visualize you, our readers, far- 
flung and of many sorts, but all alike 

in this, that you have a strong natural long- 
ing for a story as for food, a story to ex- 
cite you, to lift you out of monotony and 
routine, to give you an opportunity to escape 
time and space. At the same time, we try 
to satisfy your more astute craving for knowl- 
edge of human nature, the wish to know 


about other persons, their 
doings, and about yourself. 
trust we entertain you. 


thoughts and 
And so we 


VEN in times less remote than those 

of the Neanderthal man, woman has 
been adjunct to, and property of, man. The 
harsh relationship has been, of course, veiled 
by all the little modern chivalries that flat- 
ter. Until at last, after private and public 
contention, the final vindication and the defi- 
nite present-day tribute, socially as well as 
politically and economically, to women’s 
equality. And the man of to-day regards his 
wife differently from the manner in which 
his father regarded his. The marriage com- 


“pact, however consummated, is now a joint 


privilege as well as responsibility. And the 
man who a party to it has many 
revisions to make in the standards bequeathed 
to him by his forbears \fter you have 
read Ernest L. Starr’s remarkable novelette 
in the July AINSLEE’s you will see this whole 
matter of modern marriage darkly, 
“Three Ways of Looking at It” is at once 
photographic in its scope and searchingly 
analytical in its human detail. It is a story 
that will charm you in the reading and be- 
guile you into pleasant discussion of it when 
you have finished it 


becomes 


less 


HEN Mildred Cram sent us the manu- 
script of her story, “The Cheats” she 
said in her letter accompanying it: 


“T really believe that women who are 
preéminently successful as _ professionals 
yearn for more difficult attainment. To the 
emotionally suppressed woman, ‘love and 
marriage seem more difficult than they ever do 
to the ‘simple animal.’” And that sounds 
the keynote of her story in the July issue. 
It’s about the type of woman who is, in the 
eyes of the world, anyway, concerned pri- 
marily with a career, but who has, neverthe- 
less, the natural emotional side, even if her 
professional demeanor belies it. You know 
women of the sort. Katharine Anway may, 
in fact, be you yourself. In either case you 
will marvel at the accuracy with which Miss 
Cram paints the woman who suffers, even 
while she lives by fame, from sex repres- 
sion. “The Cheats” is one of the stories that 
makes the July number, now in preparation, 
a distinct representation of the summer's 
best fiction. There are others. And you 
will want to buy that number to get them. 
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It opens the door to complete freedom from dress 
worries and shuts out forever the exasperation of 
gaping soft cuffs and slipping belt buckles 


It’s the Kum-a-part idea, the basis of two creations,— 
the Kuff Button that clicks open and snaps shut 

the Belt Buckle that snaps and can’t slip. Their 
security satisfies, yet a flip of the finger opens either 


Designed to delight the discriminating 
and priced to please every pocketbo 
At Jewelers and Men’s Shops 
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WARNING! Say “Bayer” when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache Colds Rheumatism 


Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 
Ilandy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 
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CONQUER 
Your Weaknesses 


Master yourself—-correct your physical defects—banish the ailments that make 

life an existence of misery and regret—throw off the shackles of Catarrh, Constipation, 
Dypspepsia, Bad Biood, Rupture, Rheumatism, Weak Heart, Vital Depletion 

Weak Lungs, Anemia, Nervousness, Poor Memory, Fear, Bad Habits, Weakness, etc.., an 

the numerous other results of neglecting your body and violating natural law (see Cone 

sultation Coupon). Show them that you can and will be a healthy, vigorous man with 

a real man’s ambition, spirit and endurance—the powerful man that Creation and Civili- 

zation demand you to become. 


Get Rid of Your Handicaps 


Build up your body and brain and get the joy out of life. You can’t be successful, 
popular or wanted in the home, in business, in society—anywhere, without the health and 
strength and vigor of real manhood People you come in contact with instinctively 
analyze your physical and mental condition If you are not virile and magnetic—if you 
lack power, endurance and vitality, everybody will know it. You know how these things 
affect you when you see them in other people. You tnow that nobody has the least bit 
of respect for a weakling. They can’t have confidence in & man that may end up any 
moment on the scrap heap of worn out and useless humanity You wouldn't have much 
respect for a business associate who was groggy with Constipation, yellow with Bilious- 
ness, weak, anemic and handicapped with Rupture, Flat Feet, Weak Back or some other 
physical defect—you wouldn’t have confidence in a man whose bad living habits showed 
clearly in his face and .bleary eyes—-you wouldn’t want to do business with or associate 
with an irritable, grouchy person with frazzled nerves and a wretched, unreasonable temper, 
Now look at yourself with the same eyes Are you guilty of these physical and mental 
defects? Do you not recognize the many faults and weaknesses that have often robbed 
you of success in business, preference in society and cheated you out of the priceless 
benefits of real friendship and commanionthip? Judge yourself without favor—then get 
busy to root out the elements of failure and make yourself a real man. 


Win Back Your Vigor and Vitality 


Let me help you as I have thousands of others. Accept my hand in friendship as you 
would a brother’s and I will show you Nature’s Way Back to Health and Happiness. ru 
teach you how to get rid of the ailments and physical defects that are ruining your body 
and brain. WH build you up externally and internally, by the same scientific methods 
that won for me the World’s award as the finest specimen of physical and health attain- 

have dedicated my life to the task of rescuing sick, ailing humanity from 

of Weakness and Lost Power and thousands of my pupils gladly testify to 
wonderful effectiveness of my methods, You can apply these scientific principles 
the same aid and permanent results. 1 want to help you—I can rebuild and 
restore you with 


STRONGFORTISM 


The Modern Science of Health Promotion 


The Principles of Strongfortism are based on my discovery—that internal muscular 

and strength is the Key to lasting, abundant Health and Vitality The Heart 

Stomach, Bowels and other vital organs function thru virtue of the contracting 

of the muscles contained in their structures. Circulation, Digestion, A nilation 

Elimination are largely the result of internal muscular action. The Strongfort 

Methods go to the very cause of all ailments and weaknesses and by scientifically strength- 

ening and developing the important internal muscles, provide 100° results when all other 
methods disappoint. 8 sort m ue n : a 

Once you accept Strongfortism, you enter a new e. ve results are immediate and 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is > 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 4 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 





A full week's Trial Treatment of Moore's 
Pyorrhea Remedy will be cheerfully sent 
absolutely free to any sufferer from Pyorrhea; 
Bleeding, Ulcerated Gums; Loose Teeth, ete Send 
name and address only, and learn how quickly and 
easily you can be rid of these dread conditions. 
Moore’s Laboratories, Dept. 2248, Kansas City,Mo. 











GENUINE! 


Cheap imitations of our original and 
genuine Chinese Good Luck King flood 
the market. Worthless, poorly made 
imitations of brass and nickel are 
offered at ridiculously 


rounded with the true superstition of 

the Orient, and at the same time pos 

sess a ring of genuine beauty, will 

avoid all others and order our orig 

inal and genuine Chinese Good Luck 

Ring. Al Jolson, Doris Kenyon, Vivian 

Martin. as well as others in theatrical, 

rofessional and business circles declare that our original ring 

as brought them great qood luck! Protect yourself against 

fraud and insure your future good fortune (foretold by the 

Ancients) by ordering from us this genuine ring (Stamped 
inside with the a) 

Sterling Silver, $1.50 Solid Gold (10-k ) $9.00. 

Pay on arrival if you wish. C. O. D. 10 cents extra 


THE ZANZIBAR CO., °° 'S2.7¥2,"cn,"" 
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DIAMONDS-WATCH 
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GENUINE DIAMONDS ° 


PRICES GREATLY RED 
We invite pari You will be 
‘ou can do better with 

BUYING POWER for our € 
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hk: handsome 
articles 
ob own ing 
gremen ht Best liers. 
i nds dazzling, whi : 
rfect cut. Mountings : 
id. Furnished at prices 


‘ferme: One-fifth down, 
to equal payments within eig 
THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT 
DEPT. A222 
Street, 


BROS.&CO. i833 18 N- State Street. Chi 


— Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


4. 
EZ 
True-Tone 


Saxophone Book Free 2) Saxophone 


Telis when to use Sax- Easiest of all wind instrument 
eS Vf to play and oneof the most 
tiful. ou can learn the 
wa > in an, hour's practios and 
. pular music in a few 
veg HT » You can take your piges 
kno days 


we band within 90 5 
/ ) a? desire. Unrivalled for 
< \ \ entertainment, church, 
G fr. y school. In big demand 


. chestra dance music. The 
> oa 6=—s trait above is of Donal 
” Soloist with the famous Paul 
ij . YA / man’s Orchestra. <ul 
lan r You may o - 
cece Free Trial 502.2527 ition 
Ome) without paying one cent in advance, and 
- it sixdays in your own home, withoutoblgr 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payment® 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrament interest 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mekers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
4234 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIR 


Have You Ever Read 


Picture-Plé 
| Magazine? 


| Bubbling Over With Screen 


when answering advertisements 
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Free Book of 


Diamond Bargains 


Send for the most * F we . . 
complote catalog of . hs : 3 
Diamonds ami Jew- pare | 
ever published | * 9 
exquisite gifts | J L P ddl 
ve description— ust azy a In 
every article a rare ieee 
bargain. \ eu B UST a lazy stroke or two—and your 
Anything you select will canoe glides through the lily pads. 
gg EE LS — io — Just a once-in-awhile dip of the blade 
tied, pay, only | 1/5 \ by) 4 keeps you moving over the mirror of 
rick valance \ > +“ ~ ” 
0 hs. Send TODAY water. For an “Old Town Canoe 
for catalog No. 182-L . . answers instantly to the slightest pres- 
Vif Y sure of the paddle. 
SWEET Engagement f a padd 
Ring set with perfectly Old Towns” are patterned after original Indian 
cut, blue-white Diamond, VA models. They are the lightest, speediest, strong- 
Price $45 = - 4 est, steadiest canoes made—and the lowest 
Terms: $9 Down—$3.60 a priced. Old Towns” are $54 up from dealer or 
* Month : factory. Write for catalog showing all models in 
Solitaires from $25 to colors, It is free. 
10 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
: “ E HOUSE OF QUALITY 426 Main Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


EW, OWEET sti Old own Cances: 


12 Months to Pay, 


You can easily earn or save moneyfor th 

















email payments. Parents oftenadvance first payment 


to help bay a RANGER bicycle. Choice of 44 styles, %) \ 
colors and sizes. FACTORY-TO-RIDER prices. a es ears 
DELIVERED FREE express prepaid on approval 

for 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. actual free riding test. 


best quality, at factory prices, express Alita 
I ires;; repaid, Lamps, wheels, and equi ment, 2 F Oo m th A g 
low Prices. toch | an La DANY ! r e e 


Ranger ¢ atalog, fac- " A 

Meads ciate Sraying bal 2) 
Dept Aa tenieage Ion ency payment terme \ Graying hair ages a young face and 

makes you seem middle aged, even 

when it is premature. Restore it to 
its original natural color and look 10 
years younger. This is simple, sure 


How to wh ; * and easy, no 
uu? VIOLET RAY 4.00 aa 

o- colored, reak- 
TREATMENTS AT HOME at Ay 


gray. Nothing 
to wash or rub 
Tells } to treat 1 . off. 
suc tully for a ne j Mail coupon 
, for free trial 
caused by disordered nerves bottle of Mary 
imp 1 1 1 or poor circulatior H P x Gold man’s 
energ ry cell and tissue to healthy activity “ air Color Re- 
banish ind pains, eradicate poisons and build 4 storer, a clear, 
a healthy, normal body 


colorless liquid 

t ‘t clean as water. 

S . 4 ° be 2 Be sure to state 

ent it out Obligation exactly the 

A natural color of your hair. Better, enclose 

big, valu a lock in your letter. Test as directed on 

ion It will teach you how to single abide by results. Then get 

tr ngth and beauty by simple home full sized bottle at druggist, or direct.. oo 
Send for it today 


; MaryT. Goldman, 1393 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul Mina. 
ok E] 106 Park Place, West, a trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
ectric Co. Detroit, Michigan i ae fale po by henry The ssasdl edarel my hair 


DEMONSTRATORS AND DISTRIBUTORS WANTED — g is black-........ j dark brown-....... 


We want an intelligent man or woman in every com- 4 medium brown... light brown, light auburn or 
munity to demonstrate Ra-Tone treatment. All or part blond. 


me. Our unfailing plans will enable you to make 
4 success from the start. 








ble bo k that will help every ailing person 


method 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Make Us 
Prove That 


You 
Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who 

are hard of hearing to take 

our word that the Acousticon 

will make them hear clearly 

once more — No ones word 

Should be taken for that. We do expect, however, 
that for their own individual satisfaction, before 
giving up in discouragement, they will permit us to 
loan them the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit No Expense 


500,000 delighted users have given us this permission 
to their relief and profit. Most of them had tried 
many other aids and treatments without avail— 
But the Acousticon has patented features which 
cannot be duplicated. So disregarding your past 
experiences, write for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1381 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 














DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 
x Send No Money 


We will send you—upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
pm hs bargains —the greatestin 
America! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes 
cxamineit. You are the judge if 
it is not, without exception, the 
greatest value you ave ever 
seen,send it back —at our expense! 
If you decide to keep it, it is yogre 
—tor a few cents 
may order direct from this adver 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan 

By ournew charge-account plan 
ou may pay for your choice o' 
andreds of pieces of exquisite 

jewelry in sums so smal] that you 

soe never think of saving them. 
You are also guaranteed 8% 

pew, dividends — and a 6 
nus may be earn 


Send for Bargain Book | 


Send your name and address to- 
day for our new 128-page book, 
showing hundreds of unmatch- 
able diamond bargains. Sent | 
absolutely free. It explains the 
dividend offer and bonus plan. 
Write today to Dept. 192A 


JM LYON 6 CO, 


1M aiden I ane, Ne w York nm 4 








‘This absolutely flawless diamond 
1/72 — .. ct. at $100 among } 
in recent list. Many other er Me values 

lists. ~— HERE! Prices on 
values. This 76 year old 
thousands 


ny diamond sen 
eh yy Fy No obi 


Pe for Latest 


Something you don’t want for 
thing you do want. 


See this latest big feature in Wes 
Story MAGAZINE. 


One Reader Writes: 


“Received so many replies thatT 
start in business.” 


Another Writes: 
“Sure did get results.’ 
And Another Said: 
“Please stop my ad as I have 


rid of my guns to good advantage4 
received 287 letters. 


See the Swapper’s 


Department in 


estern Sto 
Magazine 
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Self Shining 
SHOE POLISH 
Requires No Brushing Home-Study 


Use Whitt e’s Potishing Pastes for all 
kinds of Men’s, Women’s and Children’s usiness 
Black, Tan and Oxblood Shoes. 


Whittemore Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 














Do you want an importan 
parteg? fen,con paren, tt fru ce 
you step by step to success belp 


TELL TOMORROW’S fain doring epee bogs 


rain 
Wh ite’s Weather Prophet fore- and mark with 
, ease the weather 8 wom Weather wantto Bll. We will mail 


hours in advance. Not a — Abe ne out low 
“a plan. our valuable 
toy but a scientifically constructed “Ten Years’ in 
instrument working automatically. mai} the coupon today. No 
Handsome. reliable and everlasting. <7 ile and h Sagew “LaSalle 
min in Ideal Present P — has helped thousands — Eos. ngs Sa prove coves ‘men to 
ade doubly interesting by the little figures o' Buccess. and mail coupon now. 
Hansel ell 4 and the Witeh m who come in | the ” 
and out « tell v« +] re the weat 


Saitctnedieenendiemend Cou — — — 
re. Siz 2: fully Tiaranter é: pon ~ 


Sense ere Og 28 | | LaSalle Extension 








Agents Wanted 
| David White, Dept. P, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. | | Dept. 665-R Chics m. 











Gentlemen: Send without obli- 
ee 99 gation tome information re- 
DON’T SHOUT Ese 

. ¥ 
tn One.” 


‘l can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” itis invisible. weight OBusiness Management (Modern BusinessCorre- 
less, comfortabie. inexpensive OHigher A and Practice 
No metal. wires nor rubber. Can | DOTraffic M OModern | Foremanship 
be used by anyone youre. or old. 4 
The Mortey Phone for the | Me od and ie and Pr — wae my 
DE AF | Station Management ment Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OBusinese English 
OCommercial Law 
le to the eare what giasses are to 
the eyes Write tor Free Booklet Oipducertet Management Dettective Sp eee | 
containing testimonials fficiency Expert 
users al! over the country OBanking and Finance OC. P.A. Coaching 
aescribes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORL. EY N 
PHONE affords relief Over ame 
one hundred thousand sold 














POG GN Hkbs . betdbas daldincdbdsestes 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare AUTO OWNERS WANTED 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 


learned by our new, simple “Instuctograph F} A 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting; we teach you oj To introduce the best automobile 


how, guarantee zoe steady work at home no ™ tires in the world. Made under 
matter “ne — a and aw fominy each week. | aa our new and exclusive Internal 
“ TltcuiaTs ance DO RLE: ree q »4 2 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL Hydraulic Expansion Process 
240 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. J F | o ee pe Pei hg 
ruise—Rim-Cut an 











i sell our tires under a 


DIAMOND 

FRE RING OFFER {0,000 Mile Guarantee 
Just to advertise our famous | i We want an agent in every com- 
bas ever thow a Wem win =I ‘Seater —— 2 use and introduce, these 

woe See g° oot wea e 1-5 wonderful tires at our astonishin; 
ETA n besatfl Fae Sap 8 low prices to all motor car owners. 
oprtage wboxiny “eéverusing, . Write for booklet describing this new 
Gomend turn a end money gofuaded, Only | : i process a and ex: ining our Gmesies 

a tne Answer . introductory offer to owner agen 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 * Hydro-United Tire Co. 
MASONIC TEMPLE cHicaco Dept.220—Chicage  SanFrescisce Pottstown, Pa, 
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D Stevens “Visible 
Loading” repeat- 
ing rifle (price 
$15) has the same 
accuracy found 
in model 414, 
pictured below 


e gun behind 
the man 


An amusing incident in the history 
of American marksmanship 


cc when picked teams, 
representing various national 
armies or guardsmen,met at Bisley, 
England, to shoot for the Palma 
Trophy, the United States team 
was furnished with Stevens barrels. 

When the American team won 
the Trophy, however, there was 
bitterness expressed. The English 
claimed that it was not the man 
behind the gun—but the gun be- 
hind the man which carried victory. 

In this brief incident is packed 
one of the big secrets of Stevens 
success—accuracy. 

The secret is in the barrel 
Stevens uses a special process, slow 
scraping system of reaming, the 
ied colainn cutting a depth of 
only one-half of a thousandth of 
an inch. 

It’s a slow method of rifling a 
barrel; it takes long, painstaking 
work, But when it’s finished the 
barrel is accurate. No flaws, no 
protruding hard spots. 

Stevens manufactures a com- 
plete line of small bore rifles and 
shotguns of every description. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for 
the interesting catalogdescribingin 
detail our complete line. Address: 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 











‘The EARL 


995! 


Here is the car that has 
set motorists all over the 
country to comparing 
values. Wherever it goes it 
is attracting marked atten- 
tion—from the gay boule 
vards of New York to the 
winding mountain trails of 
Southern California. See 
the Earl yourself. Ride in 
it. Drive it. And re- 
member the price—$995! 


Big opportunity for sales- 
men in making connections 
with our distributors and 
dealers. Write if inter- 
ested. Perhaps we can lo- 











4 cate you in territory where 

Stevens No. 414 Ideal Dept. C118, Chicopee Falls, Mass = would like . pea Qe 
* Armory” Model—used Owned and operated by the Savage you woul tke to operate. 

n t every indoor Arms Corporation, executive and Ex- 
by pn se rifle team— port Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
designed particularly for | 
such service. Retail price, 
including tax, 
$23.50 





The famous Stevens Guarantee 


Every firearm turned out by J. Stevens 
Arms Co. has attached a tag carrying 
the Stevens guarantee. This tag is your 
insurance for Stevens quality and work 


oS EARL MOTORS, INC, 


Steven JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
| 
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ita. 


Take a Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, 
precious at the time, will be priceless to you later. 


You can spend your vacation and have it, too—in 
pictures. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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hs \) 
Wy 
UST imagine the joy ie ss 
and freedom of being , Se Ij iM, 
able to do all your » : Dy AT 
necessary writing out of ae ee 1! My! 
doors, away from stuffy i ' ’ , : i! “ 
rooms and gummy ink Ke y) ‘2 


wells. ' $ 
Take Waterman’s Ideal v) 

with you, and discover 

how its great conveni- 

ence and absolute 

reliability make hand- 

writing a pleasure, in- 

stead of a bore. 


THREE TYPES: i) : 
Regular, Safety, Self-filling aa | ‘ 


$250 and up 


Selection and service 
at best dealers the world over 


l) FOUNTAIN PEN 
Y PEN 


_SAFET 


L. E.Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York | 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO [7g 


